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When you stop to think about it, you and the 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are jusf about the 
only people left in the world who still have a 
free choice 

We live where and how we pretty much 
please. We worship God in the Church of our 
choice, We can work where we like it best for 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear 
the consequences, 

That concept of life didn’t originate here 
It's a dream that’s been translated in every 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded 
together as neighbors. 

Yet, strangely, the vast majority of thos« 
who live on earth are groping in the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization 

The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 
of the individual in his pursuit of happiness 
The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base their hopes for their highest 


ambitions as free Americans. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 20, Illinois 
Health. Accident and Life Insurance 
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Original Price $30.00 
Members’ Price $12.50 




















Original Price $7.95 


Members’ Price $6.95 Original Price $6.00 

Members’ Price $3.25 
Original Price $12.50 
Members’ Price $9.50 


The finest books in the arts—painting—music 
theatre—the dance—architecture—sculpture—and poetry 


SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


Beautitut books, such as the Harvard University Press REMBRANDT by the noted authority Jakob 

Rosenberg (two volumes boxed )—one entire volume is devoted fo 281 full-page gravure reproductions; 

GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA—with 101 famous paintings reproduced in full brilliant 

colors— each suitable for framing—ranging through the whole of Western art from the Byzantine to 

the radiant period of the Renaissance to the major works of the present day; the Pulitzer Prize Award 

winner, ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA, in which Oliver W. Larkin traces the development of American 

painting, architecture and sculpture from Colonial times to the present, and, utilizing 417 illustrations, 

points out how the arts have expressed our ways of living; DANCE MEMORANDA— 

Merle Armitage’s treasure chest of dance lore which includes the fascinating tales of Nijinsky, Pavlova, 

Balanchine, Graham and many other great figures in the world of dance; ASIATIC ART, with 

its hundreds of reproductions, many in full color, of rare objects of the Far East; 

THE DECORATED LETTER, a learned and glowing book from France with over 80 reproduc- 
tions from medieval illuminated manuscripts . . . all in the original editions. 


Original \ 
\S 


Price $18.50 ‘\ 


Members’ \ 
Price $6.50 “ 


Now you can obtain the most authoritative and beautiful books in the arts 


The Seven Arts Book Society has been formed to bring to a select and discriminating audience 
beautiful and distinguished books at an average savings of 50 per cent. For example, the 
original price of GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA is $20.00—members’ price, $5.75. 

The original price of the two-volume REMBRANDT is $18.50—members’ price, $6.75, 

and DANCE MEMORANDA, retail price $6.00, is available to members at $3.25. 

Pictured Gn this page, and listed in the coupon below, are some of the books available to 
members, together with their retail price and special membership price. Begin your membership 
now, with any of the books pictured or listed in the coupon. Simply check the title or titles desired. 

Or you may enroll in the Society now, obtaining the privileges of membership, and make your 
selections at a later date. There is, however, some urgency involved, as the supply of a 

number of these books is limited. 
Please remember, you do not have to take a book at any stated time. Each month you will 
receive FREE our illustrated Seven Aris News, describing the forthcoming selection and listing 
other books of interest. If the selection is a book that you want you do nothing and the book 
will be sent to you. If the selection is a book you do not want, simply return the form 
(always provided along with a prepaid envelope) indicating “no book.” Thus you accept only 
the books you want, books of your own choice, and you save on every book you purchase. 


Original 
Price 
$18.50 


Members’ 
Price 
$6.75 


- : x he 


= SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y & 











Original + Please enroll me as a member. | understand | may accept as few as four | 
Price books o yeor, which | may choose from the Society's illustrated magazine, the © 
$20.00 Seven Arts News, sent to me FREE each month. | may cancel my membership at | 

' any time ofter taking 4 books. Please send me the book(s) checked below, at the |) 
special membership price shown (plus 24¢ postage ond handling). original Members’ ¥ 
M ’ Ee Price Price £a 
embers > © GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA, ed. by F. Kimball & L. Venturi $20.00 = § 5.75 i 
Price La [) REMBRANDT, by Jakob Rosenberg ciinensanetiaiadede . 18.50 6.75 
ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA, by Oliver Larkin ume Voee 6.95 
$5.75 fF ASIATIC ART. by H. F. E. Visser ; acme 30.00 12.50 
[) THE DECORATED LETTER, by Emile-A. Van Moe ‘ —— 18,50 6.50 ; 
{) BERLIOZ AND THE ROMANTIC CENTURY, by Jacques Barzun. 12.50 9.50 
[) DANCE MEMORANDA, by Merle Armitage oem ae 3.25 
T) ESSAYS ON MUSIC, by Romain Rolland Pk 5.00 2.75 
Pe } AMERICAN BUILDING, by James Marston Fitch sia 5.00 3.00 4 
Lm fF. AN APPROACH TO MODERN PAINTING, by Morris Davidson._—s «6.00 3.00 4 
> ff) THE FLEMISH PRIMITIVES, by Leo Van Puyvelde 2 12.50 7.50 ar) 
‘ [) PRINCIPLES OF FIGURE DRAWING, by Alexander Dobkin. 4.95 3.95 aa 
1 VESALIUS, by J. B. de C. M. Saunders and C. D. O'Malley —_ 10,00 8.50 od 
& THE COMPLETE POETRY AND PROSE OF WALT WHITMAN. 48.50 4.50 | 
2 9 
& S 
£ NAME Piease Print) ; 
ADDRESS } 
city ZONE STATE DD 11-7 %, 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book b 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN ond & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mieiziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA, 44 St W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 





“Luxurious Humor!" —Howkins, Wor.-Tele. 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present 
= o 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Bosed on the Book of the Same Name 
by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA. W.45St « Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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ANNE JEFFREYS 


COLE PORTER 
AM & BELLA PEWACH 
@ SAMS. SHUBERT 
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IRENE MAYER SELZNICK 


REX LILL 
HARRISON PALMER 


bob book DOO, Z 


& Candle 


72 
1% — A New Comedy by 
JOHN wan DRUTEN 


BARRYMORE THEA., W. 47 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





















Case History or A Movie. By Dore 


as told to Charles Palmer. 
Random House. Illus. $3.00. 
Diary oF A Fitm. By Jean Cocteau. 
Translated by Ronald Duncan. Roy 
Publishers. Illus. $3.50. 

Only superficially might these two 


Schary, 


books seem to be the same, one an 
account of how “The Next Voice 
You Hear” was produced recently at 
MGM. the other Jean Cocteau’s per- 
sonal diary while he was making 
Beast” in France 
just after the war. Schary describes 


“Beauty and the 


the smooth functioning of an enor- 


mous, efficient machine: Cocteau’s 
notes reveal the anguish of a creative 
artist. Schary gives a completely ad- 
mirable introduction to the processes 
of studio production: Cocteau a rare 
insight into the processes of artistic 
cre — 

for the 


a. time actually does get down to 


‘ase History of a Movie” 


cases in telling how movies are made. 
Why his studio bought “The Next 
Voice You Hear.” the problems of 
transforming a story into a film, the 
various writing stages that lead to a 
completed shooting script. the bear- 
ing that censorship and foreign mar- 
kets have upon our films: all of these 
are discussed with candor and clarity. 
Mr. Schary, one of Hollywood's most 
intelligent and able film producers, 
then carries us step by step through 
the shooting of his picture, introduc- 
ing at the proper points the contribu- 
tions of the myriad individuals and 
departments to this “collaborative 
art.” It is a logical. orderly and ex- 
tremely informative presentation. 
“Diary of a Film,” 
hand. will 


on the other 
probably only confuse 
those who have no prior knowledge of 
what goes into making a film. Neither 
Cocteau nor his publishers seem to 
have felt any necessity to clarify tech- 
nical processes or define technical 
terms for their readers. There are 
times when it is almost impossible to 
discover just what is going on in the 
production. Large in the foreground 
at all times, however. is Cocteau’s tre- 
mendous drive to create. Tortured by 
(continued on page 4) 







“A TRUE MASTER WORK!” 


JOHN PAMELA 
GIELGUD BROWN 


in CHRISTOPHER FRY'S 


~The Ladys 


Burning“ 


JOHN GIELGUD OLIVER MESSEL 
ROYALE THEA., 45th St.. W. of Bway 


““WONDERFULLY FUNNY’ Bornes, Herald Tribune 


COURTNEY BURR and MALCOLM PEARSON present 


RICHARD WHORF - NANCY KELLY 
; in WOLCOTT GIBBS’ New Comedy 


* “Seasoninthe Sun’ 


Directed by BURGESS MEREDITH 
Anthony 


—_~ 
= 


Paula 
ROSS CALDER LAURENCE 


o- CORT THEATRE 
137 W. 48th $t., Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Presents 


j 
The Strasberg & Odets OG 
preduction 


PAUL | 
KELLY we 


tunity Gint” 


A New play by 
CLIFFORD ODETS 
with STEVEN HILL 


“THE FUNNIEST COMEDY 


OF THE YEAR!” 


—Wolcort Gibbs 
New Yorker 


si 
| GLORIA 
FERRER SWANSON 


IN THE HILARIOUS HIT 


Twentieth Century 


by Ben Heokt and Charles MacArthur 
Based on a play by Bruce Millholiend 


FULTON, West 46 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 
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MARCH 1951 THE NEW PLAYS 
VOL. XXX 12 Twentieth Century 
: 13 King Lear 
NUMBER 3 tis: 
14 Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
15 An Enemy of the People 
\ 16 Second Threshold 


17 The House of Bernarda Alba 
18 The Royal Family 

19 Darkness at Noon 

20 Four Twelves are 48 


rd | Angel in the Pawnshop 


THEATRE 


i] 


» Professor's Debauch—Alan Thompson 
6 Mephisto s Emissary John Altmann 
32 «6 it for a King 

4 «~The Actor as Playwright —Eric Bentley 
W) =6Fiftv Years of Theatre 


{ 
PERSONALITIES 
22 Jose Ferrer—Gloria Swanson 
12 The Conscience of a Communist 
TELEVISION 
; 37 Your Show of Shows 
: 
rHEATRE: USA 
13 Editor's Note 
' 


43. The Theatre Speaks for International Understanding 

Howard H. Sargeant 
45 Toward a World Theatre in America—Maurice Valency 
16 International Theatre Month: March 1950—Margaret FE. Mahoney 
17 The Theatre’s Mission: To All Mankind—Jaime Torres-Bodet 





* Cover by Richard Avedon 


THE PLAY 


18 Tragedy and the Common Man—Arthur Miller 
19 Death of a Salesman—Arthur Miller 


Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer, British-Amer 
ican stars who have recently formed a new 
husband-and-wife team on Broadway with this 
season s hit production ot "Bell, Book. ind 


) 


Candle” by John Van Druten 
DEPARTMENTS 
8 The Bookshelf 
10 The New Records 


THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE Magazine) is published monthly by John D. MacArthur, 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ill. Printed in U.S.A. Entered 
as second class matter at the post office in Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, March, 1951. All rights reserved. Copyright 
1950 by John D. MacArthur. Copyrighted under the International Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the Pan-American Convention. Subscription 
rates: U.S. and Possessions, 12 issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 12 issues $6.00, 24 issues $11.00. Pan-American and all other foreign countries, 12 issues 
$7.00, 24 issues $13.00. Remit by money order or draft on a bank in the U. S. payable in U. S. funds. Currency sent at subscriber's risk, All subscriptions must 
be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. For change of address send old address with the new, including postal 
zone number, if any. The editors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts 


EDITORIAL OFFICES ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES BUSINESS & CIRCULATION OFFICES 
130 West 56th St... New York 19. N. Y. 130 West 56th St... New York 19, N. Y. 1800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Tl. 
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COLE PORTER'S 


“OUT OF THIS WORLD” 


C puenerte GREENWOOD 


REGINALD LAWRENCE 


ereeneeews? * « . 


* 





“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 
put on with humorous perfection.” 


— BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


CAROL 
CHANNING 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 





YEAR’S BEST AMERICAN PLAY 
N. Y. DRAMA CRITICS’ AWARD 
DONALDSON AWARD 


Robert Whitehead, Oliver Rea & Stanley Martineau 
present 


Po ETHEL WATERS 










by CARSON McCULLERS 


\| with JULIE HARRIS 


* Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 







EMPIRE THEATRE, B’way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Always 

the SMARTEST Show 

the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food 






10 E.60 ¢ PL 8-0900 
DINNER *275 





Iu Townl & 
@ the Copa'sGay Hew Rene @ 


@ For Dinner at 8-Then at 12-Againat2 @ 


© COPACABANA ° 
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(continued from page 2) 


disease, he rises from his sickbed to 
“grapple with this giant dream ma- 
chine.” Deep within him is a burning 
urge to put his dream on celluloid. 
This . 


dream. 


diary” is really the diary of that 


Cocteau began “Beauty and the 


Beast” toward the end of 1945. while 
France was still suffering the effects 
of war. The working conditions, as he 


describes them, were harrowing 

electricity switched off frequently to 
conserve fuel, no heat for the 
draughty studios, faulty 


out-of-date negative stock 


dirty, 
equipment, 
° These con- 
ditions would be considered unthink- 
able in Hollywood, yet Cocteau’s urge 
to create overcame them all. A picture 
evolved that was strongly individual, 
that bore the stamp of the artist. 
Oddly enough, these two books com- 
plement each other and, indirectly, 
suggest a reason for the differences 
that exist between the films that come 
from 


France. Dore Schary represents an en- 


from Hollywood and_ those 
lightened Hollywood, a man who un- 
derstands and loves his medium and 
wants to make the best pictures that 
he can—pictures that will entertain 
and perhaps enlighten the multitude. 
No small part of the plan of his book 
is to inform audiences of the elements 
of film-making that produce a better 


picture. But at the same time, he real- 
izes that there are limitations. Pictures 
made that will 


will please the censors, will 


must be please the 
crowd, 
please the legal department, the for- 
eign department, the front office, the 
distributor, the hundred and one pres- 
All these must be borne 
in mind, for after all pictures must 


Sure groups. 


also be financially successful. 
Cocteau made a film to please him- 
self, to realize his dream. He alone 
was the reference point for what was 
good or bad, right or wrong for that 
dream. Cocteau—his book like his pic- 
ture—is concerned with the artist and 
Schary essentially with 
the technician and his craft. 
—ARTHUR KNIGHT 


his creation, 


Tue Victor Book or BALLETs AND 
BALLET Music. 
Simon and Schuster. 


By Robert Lawrence. 
N. Y. $3.95. 
This handsome publication is virtu- 
ally an arm-chair guide to the con- 
temporary ballet scene and, as such, 
should be destined for a wide popu- 
(continued on page 6) 











‘Where Russian Food 


Is a Fine Art” Next to 


Carnegie Hall 
( Advertisement) 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
YOUR CAREER IN TELEVISION $3.50 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TELEVISION $1.00 
SKETCHING THE BALLET $1.00 


VICTOR BOOK OF BALLETS 
AND BALLET MUSIC 


THE GREEN AND THE RED 
(Sean O'Casey) 


TWO LEGENDS 


THE ROYAL PLAY OF 
" MACBETH" 


$5.00 


$3.90 
$3.00 


$6.00 
48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





New “Jitles 


THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT e SUM- 
MER AND SMOKE @ GAYDEN @ THE RAT 
RACE @ CLUTTERBUCK @ LOVE ME 
LONG @ MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS @ ANNA 
LUCASTA @ ANNE OF THE THOUSAND 
DAYS @ THE MAN @ HARVEY @ THE 
WISTERIA TREES 


New revised Catalog sent free on request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


““what did the critics ainda 


e Y« in find ut the isy way 
Subscribe to “th eeKiy that 
ket informed of the current 
Bi critical scene. 
f drama reviews, articles 
and programs from N.Y. papers, 
magazines, radio and TV. Ratings 
current shows by top drama 


@® Digests o 


critical digest 
SOS Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


$10 a year ) 25c a sample 
Name 


Address 


City, State 
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finding apt quotations when needed 
looking up “who said that” 
|FOR| endless browsing pleasure 

















FAMILIAR 


P if you join the Book-of-the-Month 
@ scl Club now and buy as few as four 
books a year... ovt of a 
— apni 
QUOTATIONS 


Loot | a THE NEW ENLARGED 12" EDITION OF 


—=-—\| VY BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


Edited by CuristopHER Morey and Love tia D. Everetr 


RETAIL PRICE $8.00. Since its modest First Edition in 1885, 
Bartlett's has grown steadily through edition after edition. 
Here is the most complete of them all—the first new edition 
since 1937—with a total of 124,000 index entries, 24,000 more 
than in the previous edition. Its 1831 pages now range from 
Plato to Winston Churchill, and contain many famous con- 


TILE BROWN ; , E =e 
SD COMPANY temporaries not included in the previous edition. 


Ses 
PS ; 
Begin your eee ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 





BELLES ON 
THEIR TOES 
by F. 8. GILBRETH, Jr. 





ond E. G. CAREY 
THE HINGE <= KON-TIKI was eaneee BOSWELL'S and 
OF FATE \ 1S MIND 
\ ' THE Dis- by THOR oy 0. A LONDON BLANDINGS’ WAY 
by WINSTON pot ENCHANTED HEYERDAHL y H. A. 
CHURCHILL LM Peles OVERSTREET JOURNAL by ERIC HOODGINS 
Price y SCHULBERG (to members Price Edited by Double Selection 
(to members‘ =. (to members F. A. POTTLE Combined Price 
only) ' $3.50 Fy $5.00 (to members only) 
$4.00 . ‘ $3.75 
a PPCSSSSOS OOS OS SSCS FOSS OOOO 
a member YOU MAY BUY AS FEW AS FOUR BOOKS A YEAR—OUT OF AT LEAST 75... ” BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A773 ; 
YOU BUY ONLY SELECTIONS YOU INTEND TO BUY ANYWAY ... YOU USUALLY PAY LESSFOR THEM =f *#° Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. ys 
4% Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month # 
. YOU SHARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WORTH OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 4 Club.* I am to receive, free, BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTA- # 
4, TIONS. This will be sent with my first purchase indicated 4% 
YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: In addition to the book you buy—from among the Club selec- 4 below. Thereafter for every two monthly selections—or 4% 
monthly selections, the Club makes avail tions and Special Editions—you receive a % SPe al Members Editions [ purchase from the Club, I am ¢ 
able Special Editions of widely-discussed Book-Dividend. This member-profit-sharing @, to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend then being 
i , : ler to what hannene im amy Ghmenme: 4, distributed. J agree to purchase at least four monthly selec- 
be oks. Thu by choice i$ Wide, Gt least is similar to what hapt : tes , “ew 4, tions—or Special Members’ Editions—from the Club during 4 
; You receive a careful de co-operative. A fixed percentage of what 4, the first year | am a member, and I may cancel my member- @ 
scription of each selection and if you think each member pays is set aside in a fund, ¢) ship any time after buying four such books from the Club. 4 
sa book you would not enjoy, you send which is finally invested in enormous edi 4 " 
back a form ilwavs provided specifying tions of other books, and these are the Book 4 AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
some other book you may want. Or you may Dividends you receive as a member. An ” j 
simply say Send me nothing.” average of two million dollars’ worth of free ¥f : ; —— 
: books re tail value) during every two month V4 50 GES he See Soe ee aoa 
WHAT You PAY... AND HOW: You sim period is now distributed among members 4 Name f 
Pp ¥ pay the il members’ price for each 4 - D--_imiaae mm 3 
wlection or Special Edition you buy, which GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: % 4 
is usually lower than the regular retail Why not buy from the Club the monthly © Address ialeniiabtliitdis wees te - % 
price. A bill is mailed with each book selections you would buy anyway? You will & 4 
you indicate you want. (A small charge usually pay less for them and you will share 4 : 
is added to cover postage and mailing i” the Club's Book-Dividends. And, not 7 ©# shay ~~ tana Stabe ...-r00e y 
expenses - ” least, you will actually get and read particu x Book prices are slightly higher Canada, bat the Club ships to 4 
; lar new books which you are anxious not 4% Conadian members. 4 the aoe th / <9? Ramey (f = — 4 
BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN ...WHATITIS: to miss, but which you frequently do fail to 4 


lreoqooecooooocoooeojoooeneeeeees 


After your first purchase, with every second read—through oversight or procrastination.  e7rade-Mark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. Reg. U.S. Pat, Of. and in Canada. 
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Director of 
Admissions § 


One of Florida's most distin- 
guished resort hotels offering 
every facility for rest and play. 
Available are championship 
golf courses, tennis courts, and 
bathing on the World's Most 
Famous Beach. Nightly enter- 
tainment. Exquisite cuisine, 
European and American Plans. 


Congenial guests and manage- 
ment. Ideal convention facilities. 


For information and reservations 


write 


JOHN E. LEONARD, General Manager 


PRINCES J ISSENA 


OTEL- INN - COTTAGES 








PLAYHOUSE College of Theatre Arts 


Join the 


SUMMER | 
SESSION 





Sadena Playhouse 


9 Weeks of Profitable Training. Additional 
credit for advancement. Open to Drama 

Instructors, Community Theatre Directors, 

Graduate and upper division college students. 


5 PRODUCTIONS 
Gain experience and training in advanced 
Acting Techniques, Speech and Body Training, 
and Theatre Clinics. Participate in 5 produc- 
tions before paying audiences. 
Take advantage of this 9 weeks of living, 
learning, working in the professional 
atmosphere of this world famous million- 
dollar producing theatre plant. Reasonable 
enrollment fee. Write today for complete 
information. | 


33 S. El Molino, Pasadena, California 





MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


NORMANDI 


A122 ROOM OCEANFRONT HOTEL 


PRIVATE BEACH & CABANA 
CLUB 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 
ROOMS 


COFFEE SHOP 


CONVENIENT TO ALL 
MIAMI BEACH ATTRACTIONS; 
THEATRES, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND 
RESERVATIONS 


WILLARD H. JARVIS, MGR. 


| 
OCEANFRONT AT 4th ST. 
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larity with the increasingly expanding 
audience for ballet in America. 
Chiefly, this volume is concerned with 
the scenarios and descriptions of the 
choreography of some hundred and 
thirty ballets, beginning with “Giselle” 
and covering the majority of the sub- 
sequent ballets presented in America 
up to and during 1950. 

What sets this publication apart 
from many similar books is the fact 
that Robert Lawrence's chief interest 
in ballet seems to derive from its 
music, and the author’s learned and 
perceptive musical appreciation is at 
all times in evidence. Moreover. he 
has included over four hundred ex- 
cerpts or quotations from the musical 
scores of the ballets under discussion, 
It is this feature, plus the more than 
two hundred photographs of the 
dancers in the ballets concerned, that 
makes this volume a welcome addition 
to the otherwise over-crowded field of 
books devoted to plots, performers, 
and histories of ballets. In addition to 
the usual cross indices of titles, chore- 
ographers, and composers, there is a 
discography of Victor recordings of 
the music. 

Though this collection is timely 
enough to include descriptions of such 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballets as “The 
Sleeping Beauty” and “Le Lac des 
Cygnes,” there is no mention of other 
such recently produced works as 
Frederick Ashton’s “Illuminations,” 
Jerome Robbins’ “Age of Anxiety,” 
Antony Tudor’s “Nimbus,” George 
Balanchine’s “Bouree Fantasque,” 
and the Balanchine-Robbins’ “Jones 
Beach.” Evidently some of these 
scores may not yet be recorded, but 
it is to be hoped that later editions 
of this book will include the above 
mentioned works along with the Ro- 
land Petit productions seen in Amer- 
ica in 1949 and 1950; also the de 
Cuevas Grand Ballet repertoire pre- 
sented in 1950. 

Balletomanes, as well as teachers 
and students, will also appreciate the 
brief forward, “Ballet Perspectives,” 
which contains an unusually compre- 
hensive history of ballet. This feature, 
plus the musical excerpts and the 
many rare photographs, should assure 
a plac e for “The Victor Book of Bal- 
lets” on the book shelf of every ballet 
enthusiast in America. 

ARTHUR TODD 


(continued on page 8) 
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SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE VOTES 


: 
: 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT “GREATEST LIVING 


_ WOMAN’ IN AMERICA AND IN THE WORLD 


The final results of the "Saturday Review 
of Literature” poll have named Eleanor 
Roosevelt the “greatest living woman” not 
only in America, but in the world. This two- 
crown victory adds further distinction to a 


great and gracious woman. 


Every weekday from 12:30 to 1:15, WNBC 
is proud to provide the microphone through 






















which Eleanor Roosevelt brings you all her 


warmth, experience, and understanding 


Broadcasting over WNBC, Mrs. Roosevelt 
has presented some of the Nations most 
stimulating personalities. On her program 
you've heard Tallulah Bankhead, Ezzard 
Charles, Fred Allen, Carlos Romulo—plus a 
ong and distinguished list of the celebrated 
people whose life stories (like Mrs. Roose 


velt's) are a part of America 


Other distinguished world citizens selected in this 
poll were 
Greatest living American 
1. GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 2. BERNARD BARUCH 
Greatest living person in the world 
1. WINSTON CHURCHILL 2. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Second “greatest living woman” in America 
AMMA ROSENBERG 
Second “greatest living woman” in the world 
MADAME PANDIT 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, U.S. Delegate to United Nations General Assembly, author, commentator, 


columnist, world-traveler, humanitarian the most distinguished woman of our time. 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY — 12:30 TO 1:15 P. M. 


NECBGO.cr 
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IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 


An address of distinction in the 
very heart of Florida’s famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 


Miami and Miami Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 


Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
spacious lobby, air 
conditioned cocktail lounge, 
congenial guests and manage- 
ment. 


ments; 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 
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| EXPERIENCE and TRAINING | 
| Did you know — 


Pasadena Playhouse continuously 
operates 4 stages, a touring company, 
complete television and radio studios! 


| EXPERIENCE 
' 
i 


a OE ea 


Practical experience in acting, direct- 
ing, set and costume design, lighting, 
playwriting and theatre administration, 
preparatory to professional or academic 
career! In one school year, students 
presented 724 performances of 248 
productions to paying audiences! 


TRAINING 
Speech, play analysis, body move- 
ment, Shakespeare, make-up, history 
and lit. of drama, and more degree 
and non-degree courses are given by 
noted, practicing professionals. Terms 
begin Sept., Jan.,March and June. 


TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
», 33 S. El Molino Ave. + Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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(continued from page 6) 


He Tuat Pays THE Kine. A View of 
the Theatre by Kenneth Tynan. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. 

Post-war Oxford University was 
very subdued. That small part of it 
which could be bothered anyway with 
anachronistic attempts to bring back a 
more colorful past was diverted, irri- 
tated or just exasperated by a lank un- 
dergraduate who showed much talent 
for the theatre, but far less for parad- 
ing his person in eccentric garments 
or his opinions in a prose to match. 
He hovered loudly about at least one 
of the professional stages of the city: 
that is how I came to know the author 
of this book. 

Mr. Tynan is still on the rampage. 
He makes no bones about what he 
wants of the theatre. He asks for the 
return of the heroic figure, the larger 
man with farther to fall and more to 
lose, him of a stature to bring back 
real tragedy to the stage from which 
it has been more or less absent since 
the Protectorate; in short, for the an- 
cient king or prince, the Cuchulain, 
Alexander or Tamburlayne. Akhna- 
ton, “animal with a touch of fire,” is 
the prototype in whose image the 
heroic actor will be molded at some 
time far off. Mr. Tynan hopes to be 
within sound of the shouting when 
this consummation comes to pass. 

It is not without interest that Tynan 
himself looks a little like “the Shep- 
herd King who reconciles all con- 
traries,” nor that he should find the 
ancient “wise and callow, seraphic and 
sensual, nervous and arrogant.” 

Deeper insight into man is less im- 
portant than the scaling-up of his di- 
mensions. So the author asks for 
assertive players like Olivier or Fred- 
erick Valk, who can provide the neces- 
sary physical things rather than feel- 
ings or minds. As for the critics, they 
must stop chaperoning, must open 
themselves to uniqueness on the stage, 
and be ready to abandon “the assump- 
tion that every performance of a given 
role is an approximation towards an 
ideal, pre-existent interpretation of it.” 

In this matter there is a great deal 
to applaud. It is the manner which is 
questionable. Mr. Tynan always pre- 
ferred a lively bombardment to a 
depth charge, and here he stuffs his 
big gun with unabashed omniscience, 
much tumbling of epithets and casual 
reminiscence of reading (“I thought 





Prepare NOW for TOP TV CAREERS 
at 


HOLLYWOOD'S FIRST 


Est. 1947 


completely 
equipped 
SCHOOL 
devoted 
exclusively 
to 





ACTING ® DIRECTING 
WRITING ® STAGECRAFT 
PRODUCTION 
Approved for Veterans 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Day or Evening Classes 


Learn with real TV equipment 
in our own TV Studio and Workshops 


VISITORS WELCOME 
9 A.M.-9 P.M.—Mon. thru Fri. 


Literature and Information: 
REGISTRAR, (DEPT. A) 


TRAINING DIVISION 
AMERICAN TELECASTING 


CORPORATION 
5600 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone: HOllywood 9-8347) 


Ben Band 


Hollywood's Outstanding 
ACADEMY OF THE THEATRE 


Acting courses for beginners, intermediates 
and advanced students leading to productions 
covered by accredited talent-scouts, producers, 
directors, agents for 


TELEVISION - SCREEN 
RADIO - STAGE 


Approved for Veterans and Non-Veterans 
Co-Educational 
Special Course in Television 
Learn to be an Actor, Moderator, Announcer, 
Newscaster, Sportscaster, Director, Producer 
for Live and Filmed T.V. 


REGULAR DRAMA CLASSES 
NOW OPEN FOR REGISTRATION 


10O—BROADWAY PLAYS—1i0 


CONSTANTLY IN REHEARSAL 
NEW SHOW EACH WEEK 
Theatre and School Facilities 
Located in Heart of Hollywood 


DAY CLASSES EVE 


Full Time | TUITION 
lines |PER MONTH 


OUR 20TH YEAR 
DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES INCLUDE: 
JACK CARSON, ALAN LADD, GIG YOUNG, 
TURHAN BEY, JOAN ARCHER, 
ELENA VERDUGO, GEORGE COOPER, 
CATHY LEWIS, WALTER SANDE. 
Write to Dept. T 


Gea Gard Players 


827 NORTH LA BREA 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 



























Part Time 





Forty 
Dollars 





Dollars 
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of Robert Greene’s words in his last 
sickness . . .”; “Mr. Guinness recalled 
to me a phrase of Henry James’ about 
_, .”), apologizes beforehand for the 
hook’s shapelessness, its probable 
smugness and possible insolence, asks 
us not to take his reflections as ma- 
ture, gets Orson Welles to touch off 
the infernal machine with an old- 
maidish introductory letter, and sends 
the effete theatre world heaven-high. 

Half the volume- 
since 1944” 
which appeared first, unless | am mis- 
taken, in 
though no mention is made of this. 


“Heroic Acting 
is made up of reviews 
University magazines, 
There are chapters on English pro- 
ducers and eccentrics of all nations: 
Hermione Gingold, Sid Field, Danny 
Kave. Chevalier and an Australian 
(known to few Englishmen and fewe1 
\mericans, | imagine) whose image 
is magnified for the author “beyond 
all reasonable proportions.” I also 
knew Mr. Tynan’s fifth eccentric at 
Oxford and can vouch for the magnif- 
ication. 

By far the most rewarding section 
of this book is the last, in which trag- 
edy, its nature and its decline are ex- 
Mr. 


wide reading to very real account. If 


amined. In it Tynan turns his 
he is ready to drop the Peacock from 
his writing, as he has for some time 
past dropped: it from his name, Mr. 
Tynan should find a large and respon- 
sive audience. 


CHARLES MORGENSTERN. 


Tue Burns MANTLE Best PLays OF 
1949.50. Edited by John Chapman. 
Dodd Mead &\ Co. S4..00. 

John Chapman continues Burns 
Mantle’s series of yearbooks, con- 
the 


merits and faults. Once more, we have 


tributing usual 


proportion of 
in one volume complete summaries of 
ten notable plays of the past season. 
The summaries will not satisfy the 
reader who wants the whole text of 
the plays, but, then, only three or four 
of last season’s offer ings deserve to be 
read in their entirety; Mr. Chapman’s 
digests are all the rest deserve. 

Few theatregoers will quarrel with 
Mr. Chapman’s selections; in so poor 
a season, the choices are almost auto- 


kven “I Know My Love” and 


“The Wisteria Trees” have a certain 


matic. 


curiosity value, if only because the 
Lunts and Helen Hayes devoted so 
much misdirected effort to them. | 
“Clutterbuck” “The 
Happy Time.” plays of no particular 


(continued on page 96) 
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Conservatory of Music 


DRAM DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant, Director 
FOUR YEAR COURSE AT COLLEGE 
ACTING . DIRECTING 7 SPEECH 


a > } 
PRODUCTION e ODESIGHi e RADIO 


Summer Theatre School, June 25th— August 4th 


NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 
eat Main Theatr 125 t Experis 


mental Theatre. Latest scenic and 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS . 


LEVEL 


lighting equipment 

DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 

n and catalogue address Drama Department, Bostor 
16 The Fer 


of Music 


1 Conservatory 


15, Massachusetts 


way, Bost: n 


HARRY ROSEN’S 


GREENBUSH THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to augment the pro- 
fessional cast— opportunity to act before paying audiences— 
living quarters on premises. 


Thorough training in all phases of the 
theatre with special emphasis on T. V., 
Voice Training, Dancing and Drama. 
Excellent food, modern living quarters. 


Equal opportunities to act with Equity A 
Company in Musicals, Comedies and 
Dramas are definitely guaranteed. 


Spring Session April 1-May 31 Summer Session June 1 st-Sept. 3 


Those attending Spring and Summer Sessions will be eligible for Equity Membership. 
For further information address: HARRY ROSEN, 360 West 43rd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





BEATRICE BOOTH COLONY and ALFRED TAYLOR COLONY announce the 


opening on July 2nd of the 14th Season of the 


KEENE SUMMER THEATRE ano 
MUSIC WORKSHOP 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, Managing Director 
Joseph Wood Vera Soloviova 
Musical Director Acting Technique 


The Music Workshop offers courses in 
music theory, chora Isinging, voice, speech 
and acting. Qualified students appear in 
professional musical productions. Actor- 
singers apply. 


The Dramatic Workshop offers courses in 
voice, speech, studies in classic repertory 
and acting. Appear as cast in professional 
productions. Openings for apprentices in 
Technical Department. 


For information, write: Herbert V. Gellendre, 
16 East 98th St., 8-D, New York 29, New York 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 


directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and 
television over noted networks, All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Summer Terms Open June 25th and July 9th 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 
THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 








JACOBS PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
NINTH — 1951 — SEASON 
Founder TEI) SHAWN Director 


by April 17,1957 


COLLEGE CREDIT GRANTED TO GRADUATE LEVEL 
THROUGH ARRANGEMENT WITH SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Stars of Ballet, Modern and Ethnic Dance every weekend in the 
DANCE FESTIVAL THEATRE 


Write for further information, and application blank to 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 





TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


f 

gudent © 
+ had the 
asso~ 


Spring “Term 


iGHT Applications 


G 
pEATRICE STRAT sr 


2 


accepted « 


APPROVED BY VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
For information: GEORGE A. BIRSE, Gen. Mgr. 


27 West 67th Street 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


MARC CONNELLY, 
. LEMIST ESLER, 
FRANK McMULLAN, 
JAMES LIGHT, 
LEO LAVANDERO, 
CONSTANCE WELCH, 

Speech and Acting 
DONALD OENSLAGER, 

Scene Design 

STANLEY McCANDLESS, 
FRANK BEVAN, 
ALOIS NAGLER, Theatre History 
OREN PARKER, Technical Production 


EDWARD C. COLE, 
Production Management 


GEORGE IZENOUR, 


PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 
AT GRADUATE LEVEL 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting 
Playwriting 
Directing 
Directing 
Directing 


Lighting 


Costume Design 


Research 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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New York 23, N. Y. 


TRafaigar 7-5834 





y ..- ATITS BEST / 
( YOUR CAREER IN 


2 THEATRE — RADIO — TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


| THE ONLY 
Y SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES: 


(1) A Year-Round Stock Company— 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of contin- 
vous employment! 

(2) A Staff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers—aAccredited by the State Dept. 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Admin. 


(3) An Organization with 15 Years of success- 
ful management, with a chain of Summer 
Theatres. 16 building plan beside the sea. 


ALTHO this is the largest, oldest, and most popular 
summer theatre training-bose for young actors (2,230 
alumni) it costs /ess to attend than other groups. 


( Wonderful meals and room 
ot sea-shore only $18.00 per 
week !) 

Write for Catalogue and a 
26-page book called “RE- 
SULTS" listing hundreds whom 
we have helped. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
New England V acationland—beside the Sea—G ateway of Cape Cod 








The New 


Records 


@ When someone steps up to the plate 
and gets sixteen hits for sixteen he’s 
batting a thousand. That’s just what 
Frank Loesser, who wrote both the 
music and lyrics for the Broadway 
success, “Guys and Dolls,” has done, 
His hits, a new record for the musical 
comedy league, have been happily 
gathered by Decca and issued on a 
single LP. 

With remarkable variety and inge- 
nuity Loesser has embroidered a sim- 
ple score with the spirit and tempo 
of Runyonland. The original cast is 
on the recording. Vivian Blaine and 
Isabel Bigley have the best voices, but 
the others more than compensate with 
their gaudy characterizations, ener- 
getic enjoyment, and evident belief in 
the hectic situations that beset them. 
Every composition from a_ fugue 
(“Fugue for Tinhorns”), a hymn, an 
incongruous Broadway hillbilly num- 
ber (“A Bushel and a Peck”), to the 
bright Broadway spiritual “Sit Down, 
You’re Rockin’ the Boat” is filled with 


| vitality and excitement. Vivian Blaine, 


sophisticated but ingenuous doll, 

stands out in the ballad “Take Back 

Your Mink” (to from whence it 

came) and in “Adelaide’s Lament” 

(in other woids, frum jist waitin’ 

around, a poisen kin devvelup a 

cawgh). With “If I Were a Bell” 

Isabel Bigley is delightful as an in- 

ebriate expressing her views on the 

effects of love. Sam Levene and Vivian 

Blaine are involved in an unusual 

romantic duet that features her des- 

peration and his resignation. Its title, 

“Sue Me”: 

“... serve a paper and sue me, 
sue me. 

What can you do me? 

Hate me—lI love you. 

Shoot bullets through me, 

I love you.” 

An extra fillip to this recording is 
Pat Rooney, Sr., singing a_ senti- 
mental, corny lullaby that will charm 
any listener. 

George Bassman and Ted Royal 
have served Loesser with a bright, 
hardhitting orchestration. “Guys and 
Dolls” is a sparkling cluster of rhine- 
stones in a gay, exciting setting. 

@ Unerring are the incisive judg- 
ments of children. Those invited to 
hear RCA Victor’s new recording of 
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THEATRE 


Est, 1894, Puplis: Fred Astaire, Peggy Ann Garner, Lizbeth 
Scott, Lee Tracy, Robin Morgan, John Battle, Don Dumphy. 


STAGE * RADIO  TELEVIS 


DRAMA—SPEECH—VOCAL—MUSICAL COMEDY 
DIRECTING—DANCING—VARIETY 


Training essential to a career, and personal use. 
Public appearances stressed. Registration Now. 


Approved for Vets. Annex for Teens and Children. 
Write Sec'y Montaire, The Alviene 
1780 Broadway, New York City 19 Tel. CO5-8025 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
o DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 

most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential prepuration 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 
Spring Class Opens April 2nd 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


N Y 
HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 
























Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ONY MANNINO 
HORTON FOOTE 
MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 


For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 


DRAMA WORKSHOP 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


MARIA HERSHMAN-HORCH, DIR. 


July 1st-August 26th, 1951 
Intensive dramatic training, practical on-stage 


work, outdoor and indoor stages in beautiful 
surroundings. 


For Information Please Write To 
Maria Hershman-Horch 
325 East 57th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
PLAZA 9-8079 
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Prokofieff’s “Peter and the Wolf” 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as story- 
teller gave it unanimous and hearty 
approval. Lacking the professional’s 
polish and technique, Mrs. Roosevelt 
may have less appeal to grownups. 
Still, because of that lack, there is an 
advantage. There is complete dedica- 
tion to the story and none to self. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is cultured, pleasant, 
and ingratiating. Her unaffected read- 
ing, her serious cencentration and 
genuine interest in just telling the 
story accent the fairy tale’s warm, 
rich humor. Dr. Koussevitsky and the 
Boston Symphony play with greater- 
than-ever charm and clarity. 
@ Decca continues its impressive ac- 
tivities with an LP recording of Mo- 
zart’s Concerto for Clarinet and Or- 
chestra, K. 622. Listeners who have 
the Victor version of this woodwind 
masterpiece in which Reginald Kell 
is heard with the London Philhar- 
monic may happily add this new disc 
to their collection, for it reveals again, 
in this delightful composition, the 
beauty of Kell’s artistry, this time in 
association with another, but smaller, 
group—the Zimbler Sinfonietta. Be- 
cause of this all-string ensemble’s size 
there is an intimacy and equality that 
produce a lovely chamber music qual- 
ity. In another recording, put out by 
the same company, the pianist, Lukas 
Foss, joins with the Zimbler Sinfo- 
nietta and gives us a work from the 
pen of Paul Hindemith. Completed in 
1940, “Theme and Four Variations” 
was originally planned for ballet but 
it was not until six years later that 
the Ballet Society performed it as 
“Dance Ballet Without Plot.” The 
subtitle of Hindemith’s work is “The 
Four Temperaments” ; its variations 
depict the 16th-17th century concep- 
tion of man: 
“Foure humors, reigne 
bodies wholly, 
And these compared to foure ele- 


within our 


ments, 
The Sanguine, Cholor, Flegeme, 
and Melancholy . . .” 
Hearing this piece, one can well 
believe that it was intended for visual 
design. Often consciously theatrical, 
it is always entertaining, possessed of 
a lightness and a rollicking spirit that 
suggest a gay, colorful charade. Well- 
made, (and unsubtle), it of- 
fers the listener much enjoyment. 
@ “The Concertino for Piano and Or- 
chestra” by the Franco-Swiss com- 
poser, Arthur Honegger, is featured 
on a Columbia LP record which also 
(continued on page 96) 
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The CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J 


June 25-Sept. & 
12 Seasons Under Same Management 
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27th Year 








Distinguished Guest Stars have included Gloria 

gy: Chatterton, Guy 
Kibbee, Alfred Drake, Fred Stone, lika Chase, 
Stuart Erwin, Eddie Dowling, Edward Arnold, 





ow 
Apprestice Stock Company 


playing 4-5 performances weekly 
givee unusual opportunities. 


Also Appearances with Professional 
Company and a Class Instruction 
Address The ¢ Cape Theatre 
Cape May, WN. J. 
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David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform. 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes. 
Semester Openings veresey and September 
‘or Bullet ddress 
DePAUL civen SITY 
Room 403, 64 E. Loke Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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t [AGIN SCHOOL 
AM 


OF DR A & RADIO 
36th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Public appearances © Veteran approval 
New Term: April I 


Summer Terms: July 2-Aug. 10; Aug. 6-Aug. 24 
Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise @ Day 
& Eve. @ Teen-Age & Children’s Depts, @ Cat. T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 





ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


on STAGE... on SCREEN ...on RADIO, 
.-- on TELEVISION 


Spring Term Starts 
APRIL 23rd 


Hollywood's 
Ginest” 


Approved for 
Voterans 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


DEPT. T, 6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFORNIA 
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TWENTIETH 


December 24, 1950 
ANTA Playhouse 


Authors: Ben Hecht and Charles 


MacArthur 


Producer: Jose Ferrer and Richard Condon 
Director: Jose Ferrer 

Setting and Lighting: Wolfgang Roth 
Costumes: Noel Taylor 


fred fehl 


Jaffe suggests Lily for the part of Mary Magadalen 


THE CAST 
Dr. Johnson. .}.. 
Grover Lockwood 
Anita Highland 
Owen O'Malley 


12 


@ A collection of metropolitan mad hatters is assem- 
bled in adjoining compartments and cars on the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, streamliner between Chicago and 
New York. Oscar Jaffe, a world famous but broke di- 
rector-producer has bullied his way into his billet be- 
cause it adjoins that of Lily Garland, world famous but 
rich actress, and once Jaffe’s artistic and social asso- 
ciate. Jaffe schemes to lure Lily away from more solvent 
management and his machinations involve other fellow 
passengers: two bearded exponents of the Passion Play, 
a religious nitwit with millions in the bank, a drunken 
but dogged press agent, and a business manager with 
developing ulcers. Lily’s counter schemes to evade 
Jaffe are handled by her inept agent, a remarkably 
juvenile goof who is also her lover. When the religious 
millionaire backer is exposed as a lunatic and the Pas- 
sion Play evaporates, Jafle feigns death, which moves 
the emotional Lily to tears. Jaffe’s dying wish is that 
Lily sign a contract with him for sentimental reasons. 
She does. Still sobbing, Jaffe leaps up triumphantly. 
Irritated, Lily bites his leg. Curtain. 


Oliver Webb 

Paula Bauersmith 
Ralph Bunker 
Betty Bartley 


Flannagan 
Matthew Clark 
First Beard 


. Robert Strauss Second Beard 


CENTURY 





Ben Hecht 





if the Passion Play’s backer agrees. 


Jose Ferrer in his direction and his performance 
accentuates the play’s most timeless joke—the ego and 
temperament of the stage personality. “Twentieth Cen- 
tury” clips along at breakneck pace with the accom- 
plished Mr. Ferrer prancing, flourishing, and miming 
in the lead; even his shoes are theatrical. He has di- 
rected Gloria Swanson to parody herself accordingly 
even to the old but still amusing love scene in which 
The Star is suddenly transfixed by the reflection of her 
own face in the mirror. Whatever charade Miss Swan- 
son undertakes she invests with glamor; and herein 
lies one of the main charms of the present revival. 
Also helpful in sustaining the demanding Hecht-Mac- 
Arthur mood are Robert Strauss as the press agent and 
William Lynn as the crackpot who plasters the train 
with religious stickers. The mood once established is 
contagious; it infects the rest of the cast and then the 
audience. There is perhaps more than a little nostalgia 
in it, a longing for the lately lost time when human 
folly lent itself so well to amiable caricature and ladies 
of the stage slipped into mink bath-robes to relax. 


Donald Foster Oscar Jaff 


John Glendinning Sadie 
William Lynn Lily Garland 
Werner Klemperer 
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George Smith 
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Gloria Swansor 
Robert Carroll 
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KING LEAR 


December 25, 1950 
National Theatre 


Author: William Shakespeare 
Producers: Robert L. Joseph and Alex- 
ander H. Cohen 


Director: John Houseman 

Music and Songs: Marc Blitzstein 
Settings and Lighting: Ralph Alswang 
Costumes: Dorothy Jeakins 





William Shakespeare 





In a Kingly calm before the storm Lear awaits the homage of his daughters. 


@ Shakespeare’s construction of the tragedy of “King 
Lear” is symphonic. Lear is the theme, starting faintly 
in foolish, self-indulgent, old age. The King sends 
from himself his only loving child, and commits him- 
self to the care of his fawning daughters. As their in- 
gratitude and greed gradually dislodge him from the 
comfort of his last holiday years, all the trappings of 
royalty leave him, but the essential King revives. His 
kingdoms are already gone. When he crashes nothing 
can go but a man: before the fall the man, in his 
agony, becomes a monument. Gloucester is a variation 
on the theme, a lesser Lear, who chooses unwisely be- 
tween his sons, and loses his eyes: Lear loses more, his 
mind. In a raging storm on the heath, Nature echoes 
the homeless Lear’s madness: the whole world writhes 
as if with injustice. The aftermath restores nothing but 
calm in which the damage can be viewed: the theme 
reunites with the lost strain of Cordelia, and dies away. 

The unity of Shakespeare’s conception demands, 
above everything else, an answering unity in the pro- 
duction. This was not achieved by John Houseman. 


Each scene was paced for its own theatrical excitement 
thus destroying its relationship to the whole. Disparate 
styles, accents, and strengths of acting clashed all over 
the stage. Lear’s besetting evils, Goneril and Regan 
substituted shrill bad temper for cruelty. As Edmund, 
offspring of the lesser Lear and the play’s lesser villain, 
Joseph Wiseman resembled nothing so much as the 
old cartoon-advertisement of “Mr. Coffee Nerves.” Be- 
tween the fatal pitfalls of underacting and overplaying 
a plane of mediocrity was established by the other 
actors and on this level the play remained; the role of 
Lear, ever the heart and height of the matter, trickled 
through the evening like sand. Mr. Calhern could not 
find his way from the illogical tantrums of royalty to 
the outrage of a noble heart. As the Fool, Norman 
Lloyd evidenced some understanding of his role but his 
rather touching interpretation was continually cramped 
by the direction. Praise is due Ralph Alswang’s sets 
and Marc Blitzstein’s music, but until the tragedy is 
performed with more talent and understanding “King 
Lear” cannot rightly be said to have been touched at all. 


THE CAST 
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CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION 


December 27, 1951 


New York City Center of 


iaeie andl Manus Author: George Bernard Shaw 


Producer: New York City Theatre 
Company 

Director: Morton DaCosta 

Settings and Lighting: Ben Edwards 

Costumes: Emeline Roche 





George Bernard Shaw 


allan green 





Vis a vis the pirate and the lady have much to talk about before one of them capitulates. 


@ Bernard Shaw wrote “Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version” in the vain hope that Ellen Terry would por- 
tray Lady Cicely Wayneflete, a truly remarkable 
heroine who conquers masculine society with two weap- 
ons, beauty and common sense. Subtitled “An Adven- 
ture,” the play, upon cursory inspection, appears to be 
just that, a hodgepodge of pirates, Arab Sheiks. ex- 
plorers, and naval vessels. But in true Shavian fashion 
the non-sensical situations are edged with irony: 


and converts him to a realistic view of life. 
[t is difficult to imagine any actress being better than 

Edna Best in the role of Lady Cicely. Looking like a 

Gainsborough portrait, she was graceful, charming. 

and delightfully amusing. As Brassbound, John Archer 

was less satisfying. The blustering pirate is meant to be 

a pompous fraud; a man who avoids the problems of 

ordinary life by adopting the role of an avenging angel 

cruising the seas in hope of someday meting out jus- 


romantic concepts are debunked, and ideas overpower 
activity. Ferocious Sheiks quail before the edicts of 
British Imperialism; a depressed missionary makes but 
one convert in a lifetime of Moroccan service, and that 
convert is an English Toff; a powerful British judge is 
discovered to be quite incompetent. Captain Brass- 
hound, a one-time pirate now reduced to conducting 
tours into Morocco, is neither hero nor villain, but a 
combination of both. He has submerged himself in a 
dream of revenge against an uncle who sent Brass- 
bound’s half-mad mother to prison. The conversion 
alluded to in the title occurs when Lady Cicely, with 
delicate feminine logic, demolishes Brassbound’s dream 


tice to the man who has wronged him. Brassbound 
carries a bundle of newspaper clippings which he uses 
to refire his anger on the frequent occasions when he 
is tempted to give up his pose. Mr. Archer seemed far 
too sincere in his hatred of his uncle; his performance 
engendered excessive sympathy for the pirate. 

Clay Clement, as Judge Hallam, brought to his role 
the proper mixture of realism and buffoonery. Loring 
Smith contributed an extremely amusing scene as Cap- 
tain Hamlin Kearney, U.S.N. Most of the minor roles 
were played too broadly, with much rolling of eyes 
and other comic techniques more appropriate to the 
burlesque theatre than to Shavian comedy. 
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Muley Alan Cahn 
Marzo Robert Carricart 
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Author: Henrik Ibsen 

Adaptor: Arthur Miller 

Producer: Lars Nordenson 

Director: Robert Lewis 

Settings and Costumes: Aline Bernstein 
Lighting: Charles Elson 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


December 28, 1950 
The Broadhurst Theatre 


Henrik Ibsen 


alfredo valente 





Dr. and Mrs. Stockmann are stoned by former friends. 


@ Dr. Stockmann, a physician in a small Norwegian 
health resort, suspects that the town’s water supply is 
polluted. A test confirms his view and he realizes that 
the newly-built Baths menace public health. Stockman 
is ordered by his brother; the mayor, to suppress his 
information in order to prevent financial losses to the 
townspeople. When the doctor refuses, the mayor in- 
cites the public to ostracize him. A radical newspaper 
editor, who originally supports the doctor, throws his 
support to the mayor when threatened with. a loss of 
circulation. Dr. Stockmann is derided as an enemy of 
the people. He loses his job, his daughter is dismissed 
from her teaching position, his house is stoned, his 
children are beaten, he and his family are boycotted. 
But he will not run away. At the final curtain he is 
making plans to open a school where a few young 
people can be educated to the ways of an enlightened 
democracy. 

Arthur Miller has retained the plot, if not the mood, 
of the Ibsen original. Both versions demonstrate the 
destructive and hysterical behavior of people beset by 
fear; both plead for a thoughtful, objective majority. 
Ibsen’s Stockmann is a complex character, bitter, ego- 


THE CAST 
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Mrs. Stockmann Florence Eldridge Morten 
Peter Stockmann Morris Carnovsky E, lif... 
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tistic, often comically self-righteous; Arthur Miller’s 
protagonist is almost completely the Hero-image fight- 
ing the good fight against injustice. What the Ameri- 
can’s play loses in subtlety it gains in melodramatic ex- 
citement. “An Enemy of the People” lashes out at those 
who forsake their convictions out of fear of public 
opinion; it presents a damning indictment of a major- 
ity which can be whipped into believing in a non- 
existent “clear and present danger” no matter what the 
cost to personal liberty. The play carefully avoids polit- 
ical implications; the only cause it espouses is that of 
personal integrity in a fear-ridden society. 

As Dr. and Mrs. Stockmann, Fredric March and 
Florence Eldridge are at their best in the final scenes, 
when the inflammatory mood of the drama is more 
compatible with their bravura techniques than in the 
quiet, expository first act. Morris Carnovsky, losing 
sight of the fact that in life the truly successful villain 
seldom behaves like one, makes Mayor Stockmann pain- 
fully sly. Martin Brooks is excellent as a two-faced 
radical, and Ralph Dunn brings touching dignity to 
the minor role of Captain Horster. 


Ralph Dunn 
Anna Minot 
Fred Stewart 
Lou Gilbert 
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Fredric March Petra 

Ralph Robertson Aslaksen 
Richard Trask The Drunk 
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SECOND THRESHOLD 


January 2, 1951 
Morosco Theatre Author: Philip Barry 

Revisions by: Robert E. Sherwood 
Producer: Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 
Director: Mr. de Liagre, Jr. 
Production Associate: Philip Barry, Jr. 


Scenery and Lighting: 





Donald Oenslager 


Philip Barry 


fred fehl 
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®@ Josiah Bolton, divorced, retired lawyer and public 
figure, has mixed feelings about his daughter Miranda. 
Long his most intimate intellectual companion, she has 
recently become engaged to an Englishman much like 
Josiah, and Josiah’s age. Josiah refuses to go to Lon- 
don for the impending wedding; gradually he has 
relieved himself of his assets and, in a lonely year of 
increasing remoteness from those who love him, he 
has been involved in two bad accidents. Miranda, away 
for most of that time, is warned on her return home by 
a young doctor, her childhood friend, that her father 
is emotionally ill. In increasing panic, with a charming 
but addled college friend and her sophomoric brother 
as allies, she tries to interest Josiah in life. He miscon- 
strues her efforts as false pity; he becomes almost vio- 
lent, having hallucinations, and establishing his de- 
fensive lack of interest in Miranda by threatening an- 
other “accident” or, in fact, suicide. Then Miranda’s 
cold Bolton reserve cracks; she, too, will kill herself 
she declares. Once having expressed her love for Josiah 
she no longer has need of the substitute father in 
England; she agrees to a more romantic engagement 


THE CAST 
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Miranda and Jock use psychology on their depressed father, but their friend, Thankful, tries sex. 


with the young doctor. Josiah, convinced at last that 
she wants him to live, finds he can accept old age. 

Fortunately for the pace of the play, Josiah’s defense 
against the feeling of being unloved is a gay, unusual 
wit. The father-daughter relationship is not deeply ex- 
plored: Josiah’s last minute remorse that he has fash- 
ioned his daughter after his own image and forced her 
to identify with him, seems contrived psychology. Cer- 
tainly his personality has dominated her, but her final 
outbreak is a more theatrically convincing proof of how 
much and in what way. Margaret Phillips seems uneasy 
in the ultra-Barry social life but in the grips of ultra- 
Barry emotions she makes a subtle conflict very touch- 
ing. As Josiah, Clive Brook gives a strange tempera- 
ment and elusive charm absolute stage life. The aura 
of the Bolton family does not readily evoke any typical 
American milieu, particularly when both principals 
speak with British accents. This is not entirely a dis- 
advantage, for the problems of the Boltons are rarefied, 
part of the world of very special, sometimes enchanting, 
people left to us by one of America’s most brilliant 
writers of stage dialogue. 


rhankful Mather 
Jock Bolton 
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Frederick Bradlee 





Federico Garcia Lorca 


Turner 


Translators: James Graham Lujan 
and Richard L. O'Connell 

Producers: Stewart Chaney in associa- 
tion with Boris Tumarin and Lily 


Director: Boris Tumarin 


Setting, Lighting and Costumes: 
Stewart Chaney 


Incidental Music: Vittorio Rieti 
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@ Bernarda Alba’s husband has just died. Her five 
daughters face a long mourning and a husbandless 
future; they may not marry beneath them and in the 
whole town there are not five men who qualify socially. 
One who does, Pepe, a handsome young blood, even- 
tually contracts a marriage of convenience with the 
nearly middle-aged, oldest daughter. While courting 
her Pepe is smitten with Adela, the beautiful youngest 
girl. Unwilling to give in to the frustration that is warp- 
ing the lives of her sisters Adela dares every convention 
to have a secret love affair with Pepe. Poncia, Ber- 
narda’s domineering, all-seeing servant, warns the 
proud Bernarda, but the matriarch is interested not in 
the passions of the heart but in appearances and tradi- 
tion: the oldest daughter must marry first. Not until 
the heartbreaking jealousy of a humpbacked sister 
causes the lovers to be discovered does Bernarda take 
action; she goes after Pepe with a gun. Thinking Pepe 
murdered, Adela kills herself. Bernarda’s heart is 
broken, but fearful of the attention the clamor has 


died a virgin and demands silence in her house. 
Throughout the play no man appears in the house. 


THE HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA 


Author: Federico Garcia Lorca January 7, 1951 


ANTA Playhouse 


fred fehl 


The character of Pepe is suggested by the sisters’ dis- 
cussion of him, real dramatic ingenuity which accen- 
tuates the absolute frustration and unnaturalness forced 
on Bernarda’s daughters. The language and the in- 
evitable tragedies of the play raise it to the level its 
author intended—that of a passionate, thoughtful so- 
cial document. Lorca, Spain’s martyred poet, has writ- 
ten nationally in his concentration on fantastic Spanish 
pride, but the disastrous effect of false social values on 
basic drives and desires has universal meaning. 

The explicit situation demands from the perform- 
ances a real understanding of the Spanish character. 
Mr. Tumarin’s direction sustained interest but not any 
uniform concept of a Spanish style. Tamara Daykar- 
hanova contributed an interesting and complete inter- 
pretation of the grandmother who is so affected by 
the atmosphere that even she, in second childhood, 
sings of wanting a bridegroom. In the grand manner, 
always theatrically arresting, Katina Paxinou created 
vividly Bernarda’s pride and ardor; tlie other perform- 
ances were uneven. Whatever its minor failings in ex- 
ecution, “The House of Bernarda Alba” is certainly the 
most worthwhile ANTA Play Series project to date. 





Trapped for life in Bernarda’s house, her daughters hear the voices of men singing in the fields. 
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Poncia Ruth Saville 
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Beggar Child 
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Angustias 
Betty Morrow Magdalena 
Jada Rowland Amelia 


Katina Paxinou Martirio 
Helen Craig Adela 
Sarah Cunningham Little Girl 
Mary Welch Maria Josefa 


aroused in the neighborhood she declares her daughter 
| THE CAST 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY 


January 10, 1951 

New York City Center Authors: George S. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber 

Producer: New York City Theatre 
Company 

Director: Richard Whorf 

Settings and Lighting: Ben Edwards 

Costume Director: Emeline Roche 





@ Fanny Cavendish, her daughter Julie and son An- 
thony, make up the theatre’s royal family. Granddaugh- 
ter Gwen, also a budding Bernhardt, outrages the Cav- 
endish code by choosing life with a stodgy young busi- 
ness man instead of a career. Disappointed and ill, 
Fanny lives for the day when she can troupe on the 
road again. Julie, secretly envious of the decision made 
by her daughter, Gwen, meets a solid dependable 
former beau, Gilbert Marshall. Anthony complicates 
life by ducking through the house at intervals en route 
from Hollywood, pursued by law suits and disappointed 
ladies. In addition Julie’s uncle and aunt, Cavendish 
hangers-on, are continually heckling her for new parts 
and financial help. Suddenly fed up Julie decides that 
she too will leave the stage, envisioning a settled life in 
a distant diamond mine with Gilbert. The big, beauti- 
ful mad-house in New York will be sold or rented with 
Gwen happily married and a mother, and Fanny on 
the road. But then Anthony comes home with a scheme 
for a new play—he will leave Hollywood forever. Gwen, 
bored with the baby, decides to act again. Fanny it is 
discovered is too sick to tour. At this moment Gilbert 


Edna Ferber 


elects to be insensitive—or, in his language, sensible— 
about Julie’s art and family. Julie finesses Gilbert. Sat- 
isfied that her family has been restored to its native 
habitat, the theatre, Fanny drinks a toast to the portrait 
of a great actor, her husband, and dies. 

The cardinal virtue of the Cavendish saga is its 
warmth. The playwrights brim with affection for their 
subject; unlike so many other plays of its ilk “The 
Royal Family” is never vicious in its highly amusing 
strokes of satire. 

The New York Theatre Company production was 
expertly paced by director Richard Whorf. Ethel Grif- 
fies was an admirable Fanny—witty, sentimental and 
an actress to the death; Ruth Hussey a pretty, sardonic 
Julie. Replacing John Emery, disabled on opening 
night, John Baragrey gave a full, deft, bravura perform- 
ance as Anthony, and Peggy Ann Garner who never 
lets a play down made Gwen interesting. J. Edward 
Bromberg was excellent as the friendly but exasperated 
Cavendish producer. The revival provided a funny, ten- 
der, attractive evening in the theatre. 


George S. Kaufman 





On the lam from another love affair Anthony demands discretion and dough from his mother and sister. 
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DARKNESS AT NOON 


January 15, 1951 
Alvin Theatre 


Author: Sidney Kingsley 

Producer: The Playwrights’ Company 
and May Kirshner 

Director: Sidney Kingsley 

Settings and Lighting: Frederick Fox 

Costumes: Kenn Barr 


Based on the novel by Arthur Koestler 








fred teh 


Gletkin and his prisoner, Rubashov of the Old Guard, are separated by the experience of a revolution. 


@ Rubashov, Old Guard intellectual and hero of the 
revolution, has based his life on the supposition that 
the ends justify the means. But when, having withstood 
Nazi torture, he returns from Germany to find most of 
the Old Guard purged, the people still policed, and his 
innocent young mistress suddenly taken from him and 
executed, his belief in party infallibility wavers. He is 
imprisoned; the prison Commandant, also Old Guard, 
is ordered to induce Rubashov to confess to a false 
charge of treason against The Leader. Knowing his 
friend’s psychology, the Commandant refuses Gletkin, 
an ape-like member of the new generation, the pleasure 
of torturing Rubashov physically. Instead for five weeks 
Rubashov is left alone to “become his own torturer.” 
Rubashov in his solitude recalls incidents—dramatized 
in flashbacks—in which he, like the Commandant, be- 
trayed friend, mistress, anyone for the party. Perhaps 
the party is still right and his new scruples merely 
bourgeois sentimentality; when the Commandant visits 
his cell to echo these doubts, Rubashov agrees to con- 
fess to wrongful deviationism. But the Commandant is 
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executed for leniency. Gletkin takes over, breaking 
Rubashov down, with transcriptions of his mistress’s 
investigation, into total confession of the false crime. 
Before his execution, Rubashov reflects that in his cal- 
culations for the salvation of the human race he forgot 
the human soul. 

This regeneration is somehow less significant than 
the previous picture of a brilliant and dedicated man 
unable in solitude to retain his one vision of the truth 
because it is refuted by every act of his past. And the 
playwright’s use of Rubashov’s mistress as the “lever” 
in the man’s breakdown is indeed pure sentimentality. 
possibly bourgeois. Rubashov had only one love, the 
glorious Ends of his glorious revolution. These Ends— 
like the revolution’s beginnings—remain mistily un- 
dramatized. Recognition of the attractions of com- 
munism has never been more important to a democratic 
audience; it is a pity that a play based on Arthur 
Koestler’s exhaustive study of the subject relies rather 
than enlarges upon all levels of propaganda, and that 
Claude Rains alone gives Rubashov tragic substance. 


Kim Hunter Hrutsch Robert Crozier 
Walter J. Palance Albert Daniel Polis 
Herbert Ratner Luigi Will Kuluva 
Alexander Scourby Pablo Henry Beckman 
Norman Roland Andre Geoffrey Barr 
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FOUR TWELVES ARE 48 


January 17, 1951 


Forty-Eighth Strect Theatre Author: Joseph Kesselring 
Producers: Aldrich & Myers with 
Julius Fleischmann 
Director: Otto Preminger 
Settings: Raymond Sovey 
Costumes: Peggy Morrison 





Uncle Snake Tooth conducts a powwow of the Bawke tribe. 


@ (Operatic star Nellie Bawke, an Osage Indian, shares 
her luxurious New York home with three young ladies 
whom the world believes to be her daughters, but who 
are, in fact, her daughter, granddaughter, and great- 
granddaughter, all three illegitimate. Nellie begat Mary, 
Mary begat Philippa, Philippa begat Dorothy. This 
obstetric chain reaction was set off by a lunatic Indian 
named Joe Hungry Horse who raped Nellie when she 
was twelve; the subsequent births also took place at the 
same tender age. On her twelfth birthday little Dorothy. 
who has been kept ignorant not only of her heritage 
but of even the most rudimentary facts of life, is kissed 
by a young carpenter. She believes that the kiss has 
made her pregnant. Enter Uncle Snake Tooth, a mil- 
lionaire from the Oklahoma oil fields, come to give 
Nellie money for her pet charity, a Home for women 
in trouble. Enter Philip Dupre and his Aunt Jane, own- 
ers of a Long Island estate which Nellie wants to buy 
for her Home. Philip reveals himself as the father of 
Philippa; Aunt Jane leaves in disgust. Joe Hungry 
Horse enters, threatening blackmail; he is scalped (mer- 
cifully offstage) by another Bawke relative, Cousin 


Cutfinger. As the play careens into the home stretch, 
Dorothy is declared not pregnant and the other Bawke 
women find husbands. 

“Four Twelves are 48” offers several nearly comi 
situations, particularly those involving Uncle Snake 
Tooth and the socialite Dupres. Unfortunately the hu- 
mor is neutralized by the tasteless treatment of bas- 
tardy, to which references occur with the maddening 
persistence of the Chinese water torture. It is difficult 
to laugh at the plight of a sheltered child who thinks 
herself pregnant. Had Mr. Kesselring been less in- 
fatuated with this aspect of his play he might have 
approached the standard set by his earlier comedy, 
“Arsenic and Old Lace.” 

Ernest Truex, in a departure from his customarily 
ebullient style, gives one of the funniest performances 
of his career as the stoical Uncle Snake Tooth. Hiram 
Sherman, playing a stupendously naive blue-blood. 
again demonstrates that he is one of Broadway’s most 
accomplished comedians. Doro Merande, Royal Dano, 
and Morton Stevens are amusing, and Anne Revere 
is attractive in the thankless role of Nellie Bawke. 
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A. 


B. Shiffrin 


Author: A. B. Shiffrin 

Producers: Eddie Dowling and Anthony 
Director: John Larson 

Incidental Music: Will Irwin 


Setting, Lighting and Costumes: John E. Blankenchip 


ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP 


January 18, 1951 
The Booth Theatre 


B. Farrell 





Mr. Hilary’s angel keeps life fairly complicated in the crowded pawnshop. 


@ The angel in the title is an innocent and somewhat 
unhinged young girl, who is being pursued by her hus- 
band, dangerous Danny O’Keefe, the mobster. She re- 
treats to the shelter of Mr. Hilary’s paw nshop, once the 
habitat of her childhood. In addition to Danny O’Keefe 
she is pursued by a worse terror—namely, her own 
delusion that she belongs in the past, and that she has 
spent the interim from childhood to young womanhood 
in another century. Mr. Hilary endeavors to keep 
Danny at bay and to distract Lizzie from her fantasy. 
In order to keep her happy he reluctantly allows her to 
fill his pawnshop up with assorted clients—a writer, 
none of whom can 
raise the money to redeem their valuables. Lizzie solves 
the economic crisis by simply arranging for them to do 
their work at Mr. Hilary’s. The writer falls in love with 
Lizzie and gradually begins to win her over from the 
past. But then, dangerous Danny returns to take her 
away. No longer in love with him, Lizzie does not wish 


a musician and a medical student- 


to go, but she is unwilling to turn Danny in either. 
While she hesitates he pulls a gun on the assemblage; 
Mr. Hilary kills Danny with an ancient pawned fowling 
piece. Free of her demons and fears Lizzie goes off to 


marry her writer; alone and thankful of the chance 
he was given to help the strange lonely girl, old Mr. 
Hilary dies. 

The symbolism of “Angel In The Pawnshop” may 
seem heavy-handed but it is light as a soufflé compared 
to the dialogue. Never has a playwright acted so effi- 
ciently as the worst enemy of his own idea. There are 
great possibilities and charm in the situation of Lizzie 
and the talented young men having their daily congre- 
gation in the pawnshop. But the lines which Mr. Shif- 
frin has seen fit to make his characters spout are end- 
less, witless and unbelievably cute. One out of ten might 
have gotten by if some friend of management had done 
a little ruthless work with a scissor. 

But far from editing the play John Larson’s staging 
and the all important performances of Mr. Dowling 
(Hilary) and Joan McCracken (Lizzie) have played up 
the awkward, embarrassing style. Every line and ges- 
ture, every doodad in the set, advertises the already too 
well established fact that this play is not to be taken at 
face value; it has in fact fantastic overtones and a phi- 
losophy to impart. As it stands this play is not to be 
taken at all without a strong bitter chaser. 


THE CAST Timothy Spangle Herbert Evers 
Hilary Eddie Dowling Lizzie Shaw Joan McCracken Joe Joseph Lautner 
fom John Farrell Drunk John Farrell Young Man Arthur Oshlag 
Danny O' Keefe Clark Williams Duke Jones Willie Lewis Priscilla Nash Elizabeth Kerr 
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Jose Ferrer 


and 
Gloria Swanson 


The Twentieth Century (train and times) ain’t 
what it used to be in 1932 when Charles MacArthur 
and Ben Hecht wrote the hilarious farce in which 
Miss Swanson and Mr. Ferrer, two fugitives from 
Sunset Boulevard, are now appearing with great 
success. But humor is not so ephemeral as steel 
nor so brief-lived as peace. The passage of the years 
has failed to dim the bright wit of ‘*Twentieth 
Century’? and a new generation of playgoers is 
delightedly climbing aboard for the mad journey. 
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@ A professor of the drama who lives in California 


by ALAN THOMPSON 


has to admit one drawback in a state which is other- 
wise admitted (by Californians) to be paradisaical: he 
can’t see many new plays there; and if he lives on his 
salary he can’t get to New York often. When he does, 
it’s a Cebauch. 

In the eleven days available to me during the Christ- 
mas vacation I saw fourteen shows out of a possible 
sixteen. Of those I missed I really regret only “South 
Pacific,” which I had put off till too late to get in be- 
cause it was not business but merely pleasure. I did in- 
dulge myself as a standee to see and hear Ethel Mer- 
man—especially hear; and she was worth it. And I saw 
“Peter Pan” to make up for a childhood omission. 

| have been asked how I endured seeing so many 
plays all at once. It was no hardship. I find interest- 
ing plays just as interesting when seen two-a-day as 
when seen once a month. All of the dozen straight 
dramas | saw this time were interesting in one way 
or another, and some were exciting. 

My only complaint is not about the plays but the 
playhouses which, with few exceptions, are antiquated, 
dingy, inhospitable, with no leg room for anybody but 
a midget and no decent lobbies or other amenities. | 
have seen fine theatre-buildings designed to make use 
of staging techniques developed later than 1900 which 
afford audiences as much comfort as they get in a 
movie-house—but not on Broadway. (Some of the 
finest are on university campuses.) But a good per- 


formance of a good play will surmount even the handi- 
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cap of being done in a New York playhouse, and no 
greater proof of the enduring vitality of the legitimate 
drama could be advanced! 

But my interest is in plays, and at the outset I wish 
to state my old-fashioned conviction that a play is a 
representation of human beings, not of puppets or 
mouthpieces or symbols; and that it is more particu- 
larly the representation of one human being fighting to 
a finish a critical conflict in his life. This means that at 
a real play we feel with the protagonist in his fight and 
share his emotions. About the only exceptions to this 
rule are farces that justify themselves solely by con- 
tinuous hilarity (if there are any such), and plays on 
the borderline of musical comedy or opera, in which 
music and dance sustain interest. Successful excep- 
tions are rare and take a deal of staging. Considering 
present-day costs and risks, it amazes me how often 
New York producers seem willing to take chances on 
borderline shows, and how seldom they seem willing 
to stage straight drama as straight drama, good enough 
as such to hold its own without unnecessary theatricali- 
ties—good enough at its best to move spectators to 
esthetic experiences more profound than those achieved 
by any other art. The only essentials for the perform- 
ance of a great play are actors equal to its demands. 
Such actors can do very well on a bare stage with a 
few props and will actually do some plays better thus. 

I called these beliefs old-fashioned not because | 
think them outdated; quite the contrary; but because 
a tendency, currently strong, runs counter to them. 
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Left: Uta Hagen, Paul Kelly, 
Steven Hill in Clifford Odets’ 
The Country Girl’’—* 

its people, thank heaven, 
stay people all the way 
through and do not dissolve 
into symbols.”’ Right: Fred- 
ric March and Florence El- 
dridge in the final scene of 
Arthur Miller’s “*‘An Enemy 


of The People’’—*A stirring 


effect but not Ibsen.” 


This tendency sometimes comes from theatre-artists, 
who naturally think that doing their stuff is the most 
important part of any production; and it sometimes 
comes from writers who lack real dramatic sense but 
who for other virtues sometimes get produced. 

“Ring Round the Moon” was such a chef-d’ oeuvre 
of mounting and staging that I hardly missed a lack 
of any dramatic interest. Or perhaps the interest was 
there but got smothered in décor. I noted elements of 
a period-piece romance, of almost commedia dell’arte 
farce; there were comic grotesques and some charming 
scenes and some hints of social meaning. Whipping up 
such ingredients together doesn’t make a play. But | 
was so bedazzled that | didn’t really mind. 

| do mind, however, when | see the debasing effect 
of what I call the “Broadway touch” in a play that 
deserves something better. I mean by the Broadway 
touch, doing the things considered safe for show- 
business at the expense of taste and integrity. Thus, as 
it seems to me, “The Happy Time,” entertaining as it 
was, played down to the humors of its sexually un- 
inhibited adult males at the expense of the central 
theme of the awakening to manhood in an adolescent. 
How differently a similar theme is treated in “The 
Member of the Wedding”! I am inclined to put it first 
among the new plays | saw because of the delicacy 
and honesty of the writing. The beauty of the acting 
of Ethel Waters and Julie Harris was made possible 
by the beauty of the text. 


For contrast, “Season in the Sun” is pure Broad- 
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alfredo vaiente 


way, which in this instance means a script liberally 
salted with impure, if funny, jokes. | enjoyed it greatly, 
but on a pretty low level. Intellectually, in spite of its 
surface cleverness, it distressed me. Its: moral is that 
a writer is silly to try to write serious stuff when he is 
good at trivia. A secondary moral is that the only bar 
to social acceptability (at least on Fire Island) is being 
stuffy. Thus a bawd who does a multiple-house business 
is acceptable because she is an amusing old harridan, 
but a man in a legitimate business is unacceptable be- 
cause he boringly preaches small-town respectability. 
(Naturally he turns out to be a secret lecher.) This 
latter theme led me inevitably to think of “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,’ and on the instant I glimpsed 
underneath the current hit deserts of vast vacuity. 
Speaking of Shaw— it’s a trite jibe that he created 
no characters but merely mouthpieces. If that jibe 
needed to be proved false, at least applied to the earlier 
plays, the productions of “Arms and the Man” and 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” easily prove it. 
Shaw showed his essential humility when he said that 
when people caught up with his ideas they would lose 
interest in his plays. We have more than caught up 
with his ideas about the heroics of war, but “Arms 
and the Man” is as richly comic as ever because it was 
built on the comic clash of vivid characters. | have 
seen it and read it often, but in Raina in particular, as 
interpreted by Lee Grant, | found a comedic charm | 
had not suspected. “Captain Brassbound” would be 
equally effective, | think, if any mortal actress could 
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do full justice to Lady Cicely, and if Shaw had not 
cluttered up his central idea with his now-dated take- 
off on the popular romance of the 1900's. Edna Best 
did very well, but she made me wonder whether Ellen 
Terry, for whom Shaw wrote the part in vain, might 
have done better. And that great barn of a City Center 
is the wrong place, whereas the intimacy of The Arena 
is right. Central staging entails obvious awkward- 
nesses, well illustrated by the production of “Arms and 
the Man,” but the gain in close contact between actors 
and audience, as in this case, more than offsets them. 

A writer gets away from the dramatic when he puts 
the theatrical first. He does so also when he puts the 
merely verbal first—which is the temptation of a lyric 
poet. Thus Garcia Lorca’s early plays show great dra- 
matic talent, but it is largely unfilled because of purely 
lyrical passages. He had the artistic wisdom to suppress 
these entirely in his last play, “The House of Bernarda 
Alba,” and as a consequence he wrote a work of genu- 
ine dramatic poetry, for every word in it arises from 
and expresses the tragic action. 

Thus far Christopher Fry, by contrast, is still the 
verbalist rather than the dramatist. How he loves words 
for their own sake: puns, words quaint or strange, 
metaphors! Especially metaphors! The cast do well by 
“The Lady’s Not for Burning,” and you only need 
listen a moment to John Gielgud to recognize the 
skilled Shakespearean actor. It’s a pity that the verbal 
music he rolls out has the feeblest of dramatic signifi- 
cance. I was bored by the book when I read it, and 
| was bored by the performance. 

T. S. Eliot is another essentially lyric poet who has 
thus far failed to write wholly as a dramatist. In 
“Murder in the Cathedral” his lyricism was justified, 
for that piece is as much a religious pageant as a play. 
But “The Family Reunion” experimented with drawing- 
room drama into which unseen Aeschylean furies are 
injected with an effect dangerously near to absurdity, 
along with passages of lyric verse that are not only 
obscure but—what is much worse—undramatic. “The 
Cocktail Party” retains the drawing-room, and the 
theme. If the latter has seemed obscure to many, the 
reason, I think, is that they have looked for intellec- 
tual profundities instead of simple Christian teachings 
about sin and atonement. Harry, in the earlier play, 
and Celia in this, suffer the pangs of conscience, sub- 
mit themselves to God’s will, and go off to be mis- 
sionaries. One need only listen to the Salvation Army 
at the street corner to understand Eliot’s meaning. 

I do not mean to be flippant in this observation. | 
have great respect for the Salvation Army, and the 
play’s theme is perhaps the highest that man can 
ponder. But I do question Mr. Eliot’s method of deal- 
ing with it. He never states it; he knows that if he 
did, at least in terms such as the Salvation Army uses, 
he would lose all the sophisticates in his audience, and 
it is they who maintain his great reputation. Instead he 
masquerades his priest as an unorthodox psycho- 
analyst. Smart folk nowadays all go to those practi- 
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tioners, and hence are disarmed toward Sir Henry’s 
pastoral guidance; they are eased into the spiritual 
crisis by way of lively and amusing chitchat on the 
worldliest level. The shift from the mood of Noel 
Coward to the mood of John Bunyan is not too abrupt 
or startling; at the end both moods are deftly combined. 

The play is in “verse,” but a listener need not be 
aware of it, and what is more important, it is success- 
ful stage speech. Mr. Eliot has suppressed the lyric 
impulse. But he has not suppressed the theologian. His 
people tend to become symbols—Celia in particular. 
Julia, the garrulous old busybody of Act I, disappoint- 
ingly turns into an earnest Home Missionary. In terms 
of human motivation, the spiritual conflict is singularly 
weak, and in Act III nothing really happens. 

Speaking solely as a lover of drama, I’d rather see 
“The Country Girl.” Its language, if ic does not sing, 
certainly emits sparks; and its people, thank heaven, 
stay people all the way through and do not dissolve 
into symbols like Eliot’s, or like some in Mr. Odets’ 
earlier plays. If the ending is not too happy, it is true 
to life. And the theme, if you want to press the point, 
is quite as much about sin and salvation as Eliot’s. Its 
virtue, however, is that you do not have to press the 
point. It is a drama, not a disguised sermon. 

Another literary poet turned dramatist is Robinson 
Jeffers. | need not underscore the dramatic weakness 
of “The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” as it was not origi- 
nally written as a play. What I think needs dwelling 
on is that it is no Greek tragedy. It is pure Robinson 
Jeffers—which means that the author took a Greek 
fable full of blood and horror and dwelt on those 
things to express his disgust at humanity. The result 
is not Aeschylean sublimity or even Euripidean skepti- 
cism and melodrama, but decadent, post-treudian 
nihilism. That the figure of Aeschylus should actually 
be brought on the boards to speak an introduction to 
it is an insult to the memory of a pious, humane poet. 

But the piece gives Judith Anderson another great 
role, like the Jeffers “Medea,” and to see her play it 
was a memorable experience. Except for her, the pro- 
duction seemed almost amateurish. I have seen several 
university productions of plays of this sort that have 
impressed me more. Among them was the first per- 
formance ever given of “The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” 
by students of the University of California in 1932, 
using an adaptation by Edwin Duerr. 

A real dramatist must be humane. In this (not to 
mention other matters) Shakespeare is superior to 
Jeffers. The story of “Lear” is bloody and horrible 
enough, but Shakespeare was chiefly concerned with 
the struggle of the human spirit to rise above the worst 
of cruelty and outrage. At the beginning the king is 
inhuman in his spoiled senility, but tribulation begins 
his redemption: 

Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm . . 
And the last scenes with Cordelia complete it by love 
won through suffering and repentance. 
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1 wonder why | did not fully feel all this in Mr. 
Calhern’s interpretation. Others did. Perhaps the main 
difficulty for me was that Mr. Calhern was always so 
very vigorous, never that “poor, infirm, weak, and 
despis’d old man” who wins our pity in spite of his 
folly. | was far more moved, indeed, by Mr. Calhern’s 
magnificent interpretation of Justice Holmes in “The 
Magnificent Yankee.” Into that realistic role he could 
bring many little humanizing touches which he seemed 
unable to combine with Shakespearean grandeur. Yet 
the humanizing touches are there. 

Thou'lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 
Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir. 
The whole pathos of the broken and humble old man 
is in that last line: a line which is at the very height 
of dramatic poetry. | waited for that line hopefully, but 
Mr. Calhern maintained the grand manner. 

| have kept Ibsen to the last, for he is my present 
specialty, and Mr. Miller’s handling of the text of 
“An Enemy of the People” raises important critical 
questions. 

Mr. Miller says that he got a “pidgin-English, word- 
for-word rendering of the Norwegiaw” done for him, 
and from that rewrote in what he evidently wanted to 
be vital American speech. On my playbill I jotted down 
examples such as “guts,” “a lousy digestion,” “shoot 
my mouth off,” and “I’m not that crazy.” Literally 
rendered word for word, the Norwegian text of one 
of the famous lines of “An Enemy of the People” 
reads, “One should never have his best trousers on 
when he is out and fights for freedom and truth.” 
\rcher says, “A man should never put on his best 
trousers when he goes out to battle for freedom and 
truth.” Miller’s (according to my jotting) reads, “A 
man who goes out to fight for the truth should not 
wear his best pants.” This is simple and clear, and the 
fine American word “pants” takes the final stress. 

The Miller version is also more than a translation, as 
is indicated by its effect on spectators. Mr. Atkinson’s 
review appeared before I saw the play. I was startled 
to read in it, “Ibsen was mad all the way through when 
he wrote ‘An Enemy of the People.’” (By “mad” | 
suppose Mr. Atkinson means “angry.” ) That was news 
to me, and I have been a student of Ibsen for many 
years. Ibsen had been undoubtedly wroth at the critics 
of “Ghosts,” and he undoubtedly planned the fable of 
his next play with his own situation in mind. But Ibsen 
worked off his feelings in his plays, and he always 
changed his mind about his heroes as he developed 
them. Before he got through with Dr. Stockman he 
was cheerful and detached, and wrote that “the doctor 
is a more muddle-headed person than I am.” The play 
is as a consequence full of high spirits and comedy, 
and the most comic of its figures is the hero, who is 
a genuine “character’—absent-minded, naively vain, 
naively ready to accept people at face value, lustful 
to rush into print with any new notion, boyishly de- 


lighted to drink toddy and play jokes, unquenchably 
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self-confident, combative and impulsive, and at the 
end filled with glee to have his low opinion of his 
fellow townsfolk demonstrated, though his family be 
evicted and the town be ruined by the process. Indeed, 
his contempt for the ill-bred rabble is so outspoken 
that Mr. Miller has deleted considerable portions of 
his harangue in the fourth act, lest contemporary 
spectators suppose that Ibsen was tainted by “racism.” 

The comic and distinctive edges of this character 
have been almost all rubbed off. The result is a 
Hollywoodish-heroical Champion of Democracy, too 
serious and wise to descend to horseplay or to delight 
in making a rumpus. 

The whole play is molded to appeal to contemporary 
fears of tyranny and sentiment for individual freedom. 
Thus the danger threatening the Stockmans in the last 
act is made into an imminent menace. Ibsen has the 
doctor describe the stones thrown through the window 
as “Nothing but gravel—miserable small stuff.” In the 
Miller production they are enormous brickbats fit to 
kill a man. And at the end it has the howls of a 
reawakened mob about to descend on the house (for 
no explained reason), while the doctor, like a protec- 
tive hen, enfolds his family, and stands defiant as the 
curtain falls. A stirring effect—but not Ibsen. There is 
no second mob in Ibsen. The point is that there is no 
real danger from that rabble. 

When the doctor utters his famous curtain line, “The 
strongest man in the world is he who stands most 
alone” (a line in which Archer follows the Norwegian 
text word for word, as he usually does), the doctor 
stands supported on both sides by his adoring wife 
and daughter. The curtain descends on that tableau. 
One thing that Isben’s plays demonstrated consistently, 
from “Catiline” to “When We Dead Awaken,” is that 
no man is self-sufficient, but that only the genuine 
love of woman makes him whole and spiritually free. 
That final tableau is Ibsen’s little joke at the expense 
of his “muddle-headed” individualist—and also at the 
expense, no doubt, of some ardent Ibsenites of the 
eighties. Dr. Stockman is strong not from his own will 
alone but because, to use the words of the Boyg in 
“Peer Gynt,” “There were women behind him.” 

The Miller adaptation is then indeed not just a new 
translation, though Mr. Miller tells us that “the word 
‘adaptation’ is very distasteful to me.” Distasteful or 
not, he has gritted his teeth and adapted. 

All this raises the question, how far is it proper to 
make free with a great dramatist’s work? Shaw, while 
he was alive, answered for himself: Not at all! But 
dead dramatists cannot fight back. I have mentioned 
Aeschylus. We know what has happened with Shake- 
speare for three centuries. Recently Joshua Logan 
turned “The Cherry Orchard” into a sentimental 
romance of the Old South. To make free with Ibsen 
by turning his play into a contemporary melodrama 
of “social significance” may win hot applause, as it 
did on the night when I attended, but the applause is 
for the agitational propaganda, not for Ibsen. 
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@ “Human beings can be divided into two great 
groups. One group has long since adopted the slogan: 
Flesh is flesh in contrast to the mind. For this group, 
of course, the mind represents the element of greater 
value. The mind is for this group the absolute monarch 
who punishes and avenges relentlessly any self-assured, 
revolutionary expression of the flesh. Such castigation 
and humiliation on the part of the mind were never 
accepted by the flesh. Over and over it gave the ‘flesh 
is flesh, in contrast to the mind’ crowd an extremely 
hard time. Because of this eternal struggle between the 
two factions, there came into being another group, 
which — after giving the matter long and serious 
thought — created the slogan: “The flesh has a mind of 
its own!” 

The man who wrote this nearly half a century ago 
touched off a lively debate in continental literary cir- 
cles. And although used to odd-sounding pronounce- 
ments from him whom they called an “eccentric,” here 
the literati had another reason to raise their eyebrows 
and to shake their heads. 

The name of the “eccentric” was Frank Wedekind, 
born in Hanover, Germany, in 1864, poet and play- 
wright, author of numerous dramas and comedies, of 
satires and short stories in which he treated the “eter- 
nal theme of love and sex in as many variations as 
conceivable.” This, at least, was what the critics said 
about him. But Frank Wedekind did not pay very 
much attention to critics. His had always been the fate 
of being misunderstood, misrepresented, or misinter- 
preted by them. As a matter of fact, in many of his 
plays the central figure is a “misunderstood” and in 
some way persecuted man, a kind of outlaw. Some- 
times it is a literary outlaw. To a certain degree such 
a man was Frank Wedekind himself. 

His long list of enemies was headed by almighty 
Censorship. It was an ironic coincidence that this for- 


midable enemy died the same year as Wedekind, in 
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1918, thus depriving him of the just reward of seeing 
his plays performed free of all oppressive measures. 
Only after Impeyial Germany had ceased to exist 
could Frank Wedekind become a freely performed 
playwright. 

In this country, the Munich poet and dramatist re- 
mained for most of the literary historians and critics 
nothing but an author of “controversial” plays, a 
radical writer, a man called—among other things—the 
“bad boy” of the German theatre, “an enigma, half 
a charlatan, half a genius.” Generally, all the judg- 
ments passed on Wedekind were harsh and totally 
unjust. Needless to say, show business which already 
considered Strindberg a “risk” did not want to have 
anything to do with a writer of “strange sex plays.” 
Even such an admirer of Wedekind as his American 
translator J. A. Eliot, Jr., confessed that he was 
“sometimes tempted to believe” his beloved author 
might be an “Emissary from Mephistopheles himself.” 
This, despite the fact that in Wedekind’s works there 
is—according to the same Eliot—‘an all embracing 
love for anything that is human, for the Saint and for 
the Sinner, scorn only for the definite evil.” 

Why then speak of Wedekind as an Emissary from 
Mephisto and make the sign of the cross? What crime 
did the poet commit that society found it justifiable to 
censor him and to burn his books, symbolically? Cer- 
tainly not merely because he wrote about sex, but 
because he dared to write plays on sex and its social 
implications, and thus shed light on the dubious sex 
standards of modern society. This was the reason he 
was vituperated, persecuted and banned. 

Wedekind, a man with open eyes and a sharp intel- 
lect, was filled with an immense lust for life. He real- 
ized from his early youth that sexuality and modern 
society were not on good terms with each other. To 
recognize such a thing was very improper. To write 


about it was worse— it was indeed a crime. But Frank 
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Frank Wedekind 


Wedekind never forgot, as his friend and biographer 


Joachim Friedenthal stated, “the simple truth how 


much the relations between the sexes are at the base 
of life itself.” Not only was he aware of this simple 
truth, his creative genius was able to transform it into 
forceful dramas of human relations; dramas which 
breathe with a fighting spirit, which seldom excuse 
society for its repression and commercialization of sex 
life, which always tell the truth. 

In a society which sought to hide the truth about 
its sex morality, Wedekind was pressing his finger on 
the sore spots, was charging men and women, parents 
and teachers, the church and the state with obscurant- 
ism in matters of sex, and antagonizing all those who 
were upholding the status quo in the realm of sex 
morality. He was a rebel. 

rue, the rebel confined his uprising to the territory 
of sex or, to be exact, to certain aspects of the role of 
sexuality in modern life. He quarreled with what he 
called “bourgeois society” because of its sex stand- 
ards, and doing this he found himself engaged in a war 
against society itself. He lived to learn that society was 


willing to forgive a playwright a lot of unorthodox 
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things, even an occasional trumpet call to social revolt 
(as it did with the author of “The Weavers”), but 
not a continuous ideological attack. Frank Wedekind 
was never forgiven and society never forgot that the 
“bourgeois world” he showed, with its few heroes and 
its many villains, had an all too real base. It never 
forgot that his prostitutes, desperados, gamblers, swin- 
dlers, white slave dealers and bordello owners were 
portrayed as an inherent part of society. 

The rebel Wedekind had to pay for such audacity 
as long as he lived. When the rebel became a preacher 
and reformer, society refused to accept “Mephisto’s 
Emissary” as an envoy from Heaven. He remained 
what Eliot, despite all his idolizing veneration, was 
sometimes tempted to see in his demi-god: a bit of 
Lucifer. 

The real Frank Wedekind, however, had nothing to 
do with either Hell or Heaven. He was deeply human. 
He was extremely earthy. Only a few critics saw those 
qualities, almost all of them spoke of him as a cynic. 
Only a few recognized in the “sensual prophet of the 
human body” (as Julius Bab characterized him) the 
prophet of optimism. 





Wedekind, the man who worshipped lust, who origi- 
nated a Lulu and a Wendla Bergmann, has nothing in 
common with August Strindberg, the notorious pes- 
simist and woman-hater, the outspoken enemy of lust. 
“Why do we procreate like animals?” was the des- 
perate and somewhat comical outcry of Strindberg. 
“The flesh has a mind of its own,” is Wedekind’s 
jubilant answer. It is the answer of the optimist. 

He was an optimist at eighteen, when in a satirical 
poem he invited all pessimists and “Weltschmerzlers” 
to drown themselves in the nearest river. This little 
poem might be called an expression only of youthful 
aggressiveness, a capricious idea of the moment, but it 
is nevertheless typical of the man. 

It was no cynic who pointed to children as “society’s 
most innocent victims, led towards blindness and 
ignorance as far as sex life is concerned,” nor later 
wrote a tragedy about the mortal danger of such igno- 
rance. In the eloquent appeal of sex reformer Karl 
Hetmann, spokesman for Wedekind in “Hidalla,” in 
the proclamation of a “new morality” of women’s 
rights there is advanced thinking but there is no 
trace of libertinism. 

True, a striking characteristic of the playwright’s 
work is its seemingly cynical approach, mixed with 
deadly seriousness. This mixture, often referred to as 
the “Wedekind touch,” irritated many critics and it 
often piqued audiences, despite the fact that people 
were prepared for a shock when going to a “Wedekind 
show.” 

The theatre, although not always an understanding 
friend, nevertheless treated this man of strong convic- 
tions and unusual qualities with deep respect. Some of 
the greatest directors of the time very early helped 
pave the way for the then still unrecognized dramatist. 
In the first decade of the century, Max Reinhardt in 
Berlin and Albert Heine in Vienna produced and di- 
rected his plays. It became evident that despite the 
attacks of bigots, moralizers, and of hostile critics, 
despite official condemnation and prosecution, a Wede- 
kind work was usually a success with audiences. Later, 
in the twenties, a “Wedekind fever” swept central 
Europe, especially Germany. 

As early as 1906, “Spring’s Awakening” had, in the 
famous staging by Reinhardt in Berlin’s Deutsches 
Theatre, a triumphal run of 360 performances. Heine’s 
production of “Pandora’s Box” in Vienna in 1905, 
with the author portraying the part of Jack the Ripper 
and Karl Kraus giving an introductory lecture, was 
another remarkable success. 

One does not need to go far to find the decisive 
reason for the receptiveness of audiences and the 
response of great directors to Wedekind’s work. The 
rebellious accuser of obscurantism, the ardent sex re- 
former and preacher was first of all a showman. A 
showman par excellence and a master of the art of the 
“grand spectacle.” The two parts of the Lulu tragedy, 
“Earth Spirit” and “Pandora’s Box,” are good ex- 
amples of the art of grand spectacle. In “Earth Spirit” 
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the duel between Dr. Schoen and Lulu, the display of an 


all-consuming passion, the struggle for domination, is 
showmanship and theatre at its best. So are the figures 
of Schigolch and Quast. So is Lulu—in the descriptive 
words of Eliot, the “embodiment of primitive, natural 
femininity.” So often was this most beloved heroine of 
Wedekind misinterpreted on stage that once the en- 
raged author could not help voicing a protest. 

“My Lulu,” he thundered, “is a masterpiece of 
womanhood as she comes into being, when a creature 
richly endowed by nature—in the surroundings of men 
to whom she is far superior in intellect—can develop 
unrestrained. Under the reign of the philistine, narrow- 
minded German naturalism my masterpiece of woman- 
hood became a sample of mean perversion and I was 
for years accused of being a pitiless, moralizing in- 
quisitor of women.” 

The showman’s deep rooted aversion to the powerful 
reign on stage of the naturalists was an expression of 
contempt for their style, their choice of milieu, of the 
whole atmosphere of naturalist drama. A Wedekind 
playhouse is pervaded by the exciting body scent of 
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Peter Lorre in a German production of 
**Spring’s Awakening.”’ 


the demi-mondaine Lulu, the heavy perfume of Effie, 
high-class prostitute, not the smell which comes from 
a Gerhart Hauptmann’s naturalist stage— the odor of 
poverty-stricken weavers, the sauerkraut aroma from 
the tables of ordinary people, the horse-sweat smell of 
the country maid Rose Bernd. In a Wedekind play- 
house the exquisite perfume of the once refined demi- 
mondaine penetrates even the miserable hole in the 
slum area of London where Lulu and the last of her 
faithful meet their violent end. When it is not an 
exquisite and refined perfume, it is the fresh, clean 
smell of a Wendla Bergmann, well protected teen-ager 
in a respectable house, little victim of society’s stork 
fable; of a Clara Huehnerwadel, young, sweet, un- 
sophisticated music student from a “better” family, 
another victim of society’s moral code. Frank Wede- 
kind opens the curtain of his well-perfumed stage and 
shows what is behind the facades of these well-to-do 
houses. Whenever he opens this curtain he raises it 
on a grand spectacle of human passions, of human 
love, of human suffering and human joy. It is always 
the showman who has the first and last word, whether 
it be the Lulu tragedy, the melodrama “Music,” the 
amiable comedy “The Love Elixir” or the heavy, sym- 
bolic drama “Franciska.” It was Wedekind the show- 
man who wrote the impressive death scene of “King 
Nicolo,” the suicide ending of “Hidalla,” the cemetery 
sequence in “Spring’s Awakening,” all scenes in which 
a final curtain falls on a grandiose spectacle. 

There is reason to believe that this showman would 
find in American audiences a similar response to that 
which he once met on the continent. In an America 
which still argues violently the question of sex educa- 
tion of the young, the production of the child-tragedy 
“Spring’s Awakening” might easily be an artistic event 
of the first order and, because of its thematic drawing 
power, a financial success. Almost a classic today, it is 
outside of the sphere of “controversy.” Even those 
literary historians and critics here who generally con- 
demn the writings of Wedekind are eager to name 
“Spring’s Awakening” as the exception. “The theme,” 
Dukes once stated, “is treated with rare delicacy and 
beauty. The drama is an indictment of the whole pres- 
ent upbringing of children. . . . Yet, it has the force 
not of a pamphlet, but of a piece of art.” 

But there are other works of Wedekind which would 
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have an even stronger appeal to American audiences. 
The most outspoken Wedekind play, “Hidalla” or 

“Karl Hetmann, the Pygmy Giant,” nearly unknown in 

this country, is one of them. Written in 1904, “Hidalla” 

is an extremely honest and provocative drama. Wede- 

kind, the reformer and advocate of women’s rights, 

overshadows the rebel and accuser. The story of Karl 

Hetmann, the idealistic sex moralist, eternally mis- 

understood and at the same time exploited, is the story 

of any idealist in the modern world. In “Hidalla,” 

Wedekind fights for his “new morality” between the 

sexes, for women as “equal sex partners,” for women 

freed of the “feudalism of love” which, Hetmann de- 

clares, “created the three abhorrent, barbaric forms of 
women’s life in modern society: the prostitute, ostra- 

cized and hunted like a wild beast, the spinster, con- 

demned to be a physical and mental cripple, deprived 
of her right to love, and the chastity of the virgin, 
maintained for the purpose of a most favorable 
marriage.” 

Wedekind then goes on to show how the sex reformer 
falls into the hands of a promoter who commercializes 
his ideas and ruthlessly exploits him. The tragedy of 
the man Hetmann is the center of the drama, with a 
strong sidelight falling on the whole world of shabby 
promoters and business agents, of low profiteers and 
perverted sensation seekers. This world reveals itself as 
a world of abject corruption and amorality. Here 
Wedekind seems to strike a pessimistic note (Karl 
Hetmann, exploited, ridiculed, jailed and even put in 
a mental institution, ends as a suicide) but the true 
thesis of “Hidalla” lies in the fact that an honest man, 
a reformer and fighter, is pitilessly destroyed by soci- 
ety. Yet, Wedekind hints, although society tries to do 
this to all idealists, rebels or reformers, the triumph 
in the end belongs to them. Morally, at least. 

“Should my ideas be considered wrong,” Hetmann 
says, “humanity will strike me from the record. If on 
the other hand mankind should follow my ideas, man- 
kind deserves the praise, not I. Because then my teach- 
ings have proved to be a part of man’s own cultural 
development and accidentally only the product of my 
insight. . . .” 

No doubt, with these modest words Frank Wedekind 
evaluated his own role in society, the role of rebel and 
reformer, whose medium of expression was the theatre. 

The theatre which Frank Wedekind loved so much, 
for which he worked and lived a hara life of constant 
struggles, a life of humiliating defeats, but also of 
glorious victories, has long since reserved for him a 
high place of honor. For there are only a few who equal 
him, only a few who have his genius, his sincerity and 
his depth, his forcefulness and his humanity. 

In a period of general instability, of widespread 
cynicism, of a certain moral and artistic decay, in a 
period which does not breed many theatrical writers 
of standard and personality, the American theatre 
would do itself a great service if it would give Frank 


Wedekind a voice. 
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FIT FOR A KING 


Modern design for a classic play 


The court of King Lear 
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Gloucester’s castle. (Lye-gouging scene 


guy gillette 


Ralph Alswang 








@ Ralph Alswang. who designed the settings for the recent production of 
“King Lear,” with Louis Calhern in the title role, is a modern designer in the 
best sense. Mr. Alswang follows, in stage design, the path of such contem- 
porary artists as Rouault, Picasso, Braque, and Klee. With artful use of 
light, shape, color, and draperies, Mr. Alswang’s master set (at left) was 
quickly and quietly transformed for the various scenes of the play. His 
technique elicited the co-operation of the audience by stimulating the free 
play of its imagination. Other shows for which Mr. Alswang has done settings 
include “Home of the Brave,” “Small Wonder,” and “Peter Pan.” 
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THE ACTOR 
AS 
PLAYWRIGHT 


by ERIC BENTLEY 


@ Since the death of Pirandello in 1936, and particu- 
larly since the Second World War, the outstanding 
figure in Italian theatre is Eduardo de Filippo, actor, 
director, and playwright. Long accepted as actor and 
director, he has come late into his own as a playwright, 
partly because most of his plays came late in his career, 
partly because his work was foolishly pooh-poohed as 
sub-literary. He is, of course, the actor as playwright, 
and it remains to be seen how widely his plays will be 
performed without him in them. They are in dialect 
too, and thus imperfectly understood outside thei 
home in Naples. The only one to be filmed or published 
in book form is “Napoli Milionaria!” 

In another place (The Kenyon Review, Winter 1951) 
I have described a number of Eduardo’s plays in some 
detail. For THeatre Arts | have translated two 
extracts from his most popular play “Filumena 
Marturano.” 

Filumena comes from the lower depths of Naples. 
She is rescued from poverty by a prolonged liaison 
with a rich man, Domenico Soriano. When they are 
both getting along in years, and he wants to marry a 
young, more beautiful, and more respectable girl, 
Filumena pretends to be dying and arranges a death- 
bed marriage. The ceremony over, she jumps light- 
heartedly out of bed, and Domenico realizes he has 
been had. It is at this point that Eduardo raises the 
curtain on his first act! The stormy exposition is fol- 
lowed by a revelation. Filumena has not been acting 
selfishly. Unknown to Domenico she has three grown-up 
sons: they are now legitimized! 

The first act ends with Domenico rushing off for a 
lawyer to rescind a marriage held under false pre 
tenses. In the second act it seems that he will have 
his way, and Filumena, crushed for the moment, 
accepts the hospitality of her son Michele. As a parting 


shot, however. she tells Don Domenico that he is the 
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father of one of the three sons. Another revelation! 
Further: with a secrecy at once dramatic and realistic, 
she will not tell him which one—because she wants no 
discrimination against the two others. End of Act Two. 

Act Three is a happy epilogue. In the time between 
the acts, Domenico has come around. The old marriage 
has been rescinded, but a new one is now being cele- 
brated. He gladly accepts Filumena as wife and all 
three young men as sons. “I am fifty-two, you are 
forty-eight. We are two mature souls in duty bound 
to understand what they are about—ruthlessly and to 
the depths. We have to face it, and assume full 
responsibility.” 

It goes without saying that such literal transcriptions 
as the following give no idea of the merit of an author’s 
work — imagine QO’Casey translated into ordinary 
French — but perhaps even this ersatz can give a cor- 
rect notion of some of Eduardo’s procedures. They 
may for example show how much this playwright is 
an actor: the lines are weapons which he places in 
the actor’s hands, they are an opportunity and_a chal- 
lenge. Filumena’s speeches, particularly, written for 
Titina De Filippo, Eduardo’s sister, are the raw mate- 
rial of great performance. 


Filumena tells how, after becoming a “loose 
woman,”’ she was pregnant for the first time: 
FILUMENA: It was three o'clock of the morning. | 
was walking down the street. Six months had passed 
since I left home. It was the first time—what could 
| do? Who could I turn to? I heard my companions’ 
voices all the time: “Well what are you waiting for?” 
“You'll have nothing to worry about!” “I know a 
good one.” Without noticing, walking along, | had 
come to “my” alley, facing the little altar of the 
Madonna of the Rose. I went up to her this way. 
(She plants her fists on her hips and, raising her 
eyes to an imaginary effigy, speaks as one woman to 
another) “What am I to do? You know all. You 


Eduardo and Titina De 
Filippo in ‘“Filumena 
Marturano”’. 






know why I sinned. You tell me what am I to do?” 
But she is silent, she doesn’t reply. “So that’s it? 
Well? The more you don’t talk, the more people 
believe you. I’m talking to you—answer!” (Now she 
imitates the tone of voice of someone not known 
to her: she hasn't been able to locate where the voice 
comes from) “Sons are sors!” I froze to the spot 
.. . L stood like this (She becomes rigid and looks 
fixedly at the imaginary effigy) quite still . . . maybe 
if I'd turned round I'd have seen or realized where 
that voice came from a house with an open 
balcony ... the other alley ... a window... but I 
thought: Why right now? What do people know of 
my affairs? It was she then? it was the Madonna? 
She met someone that was not afraid of her and 
wished to talk. But then the Madonna makes use of 
us when she wishes to talk. . .. And when they said 
to me “Don’t give it another thought” it was she 
who said it, to put me to the test? And I don’t 
know if it was me or the Madonna of the Roses 
who went like this with her head (She nods as if to 
say: | have understood) “Sons are sons!” And | 
swore an oath. (She turns to Domenico) And that’s 
why I’ve been around you all these years! It’s only 
for them I’ve put up with all you’ve done to me and 
the way you've treated me. And when that young 
fellow fell in love with me and wanted to marry 
me... you remember? We'd been living together 
five years. You, married at home and me at San 
Potito in the house with three rooms and kitchen 

the first apartment you got me when, four 
years after we'd met, you at last decided to take 
me out of that place. (She means the brothel) And 
this poor young fellow wanted to marry me. . . but 
you acted jealous . I can hear you now: “I’m 
married ... I can’t marry you... . If that man 
marries you 


And you started crying—you 
can cry if / can’t, you can cry all right! And I said 
to myself: “Go slow, this will be my destiny .. . 


. with all good will he can’t 


Domenico loves me. . 





marry me... he’s married. Let’s go right on at 


San Potito in the three little rooms!” Then, two 


years later, your wife died . . . time passed . . . and 
| was still at San Potito. | thought: “He’s still 
young ... he wouldn't want to tie himself to another 


woman for life . . . the moment will come when he 


calms down . . . when he'll consider all the sacrifices 
| made.” And | waited. Sometimes, when | said to 
you: “Domenico, do you know who's got married? 
The girl who lived right across from my little win- 
dow,” you smiled, you burst out laughing, just like 
when you came up to the other place with your 
friends . . . before San Potito .. . the wrong kind 
of laugh, that begins on the stairs, that is always 
the same whoever it is that’s laughing. | could have 
killed you when you laughed that way. (Bearing up) 
And we waited. And I waited twenty-five years . . . 
waited for Saint Don Domenico to favor me! Now 
. but what of that? 


May he spit blood! This man thinks he’s quite a 


he’s fifty-two, an old man 
lad .. . runs after every skirt . . . makes a fool of 
himself . . . goes around with lipstick on his hand- 
kerchiefs . . . and puts her in my house! (7hreaten- 
ing) Just try putting her in the house now . . . now 
that I’m your wife: I'll drive you out, both of you. 
We're married. The priest has married us. This is 


my house! 


The lawyer has explained that the law will 
not support the marriage Filumena has put 
through. 


Filumena is still for a moment, thinking. 
Then she starts talking gradually working 
herself up. 


FILUMENA: Nor me either! / don’t want you! It’s 
not true | was on the point of death. | wanted to 
cheat him. But I wanted to steal his name. I only 
. not the 


law of tears. (She shouts to her three sons) Come 


knew my law . the law of laughter . . 
here, you! 

DOMENICO: Will you stop? 

FILUMENA: Shut up! Boys, you are men. . . listen 
carefully. (She points to Domenico and the lawyer ) 
Here is the world and the people in it! The world 
with its laws and its rights, the world that defends 
itself with pen and paper: Domenico Soriano and 
the lawyer. (She now points to herself) And | am 
Filumena Marturano . . . she who has a law of het 
own, she who can’t weep . . . (pointing to her eyes) 
you see? My eyes are dry, dry as tinder. (She looks 
fixedly at the three sons) You are my sons! And | 
am Filumena, and needn't explain who she is. 
You're young men and have heard about me. (The 
three are petrified) Vl say nothing about myself as 
| now am. I'll tell you about myself when I was 
seventeen. ..yes...(Pause)...Mr. Lawyer, do you 
know the cellars of Naples? The cellars people live 


in...at San Giovanniello. ..Vergini. ..Forcella. . . 
the Tribunal... .the Pallonetto...black, smoky. . 


where in summer you can't breathe for the heat 


because there are too many people . . . and in 
winter the cold makes your teeth chatter . . . where 
there’s no light even at noon . . . full of people. . . 


where the cold is preferable to the heat? In these 
cellars, San Liborio Street . . . my family lived. 
How many were we? A crowd. | don't know now 
what befell my family, | don’t know what the end 
was. | don’t want to know. Always scowling. Always 
falling over each other. We went to bed without a 
Good Night and we got up without a Good Morning. 
| can recall but one loving word from my father 
and | tremble at the memory. | was thirteen . . . he 
said: “You're getting big, do you know there's 
nothing to eat?” And the heat . at night, when 
you shut the door, you couldn’t breathe. Each eve- 
ning we sat around the table . . . there was one big 
dish and any number of forks maybe it was 


just my impression but every time my fork dropped 


in the plate . . . I felt looked at, as if I'd been 
stealing! Then at seventeen. . . . The young ladies 
passed by, well-dressed . . . good shoes .. . and | 


looked. They passed by arm-in-arm with thei 
husbands-to-be. One evening | met an old companion 
of mine. | had trouble recognizing her, she was so 
well-dressed maybe everything at that time 
seemed finer than it was in my eyes. She told me 
(Very slowly) one thing after another. | didn't 
close my eyes that night. And the heat .. . and the 
heat... (Turning on Domenico) That's how I got to 
know you. There. You remember? The house must 
have seemed like a palace. When I went back to San 
Liborio Street one evening . .. my heart throbbing 
I thought: They won't look me in the face. . . 
they ll throw me out. No one said a thing. One gave 
me a chair, another caressed my face. They thought 
of me as superior to them, making them umeasy. 
Only my mother, when | went over to greet her . . 
there were tears in her eyes. I’ve never been home 
since. (Pulling herself together) | haven't killed my 
sons! The family, I said to myself, the family! For 
twenty-five years | was thinking of them all the 
time. (To the three sons) And I've brought you up. 
I've made men of you. Ive stolen from him ( Pornt- 
ing to Domenico) to bring you up. 
MICHELE: (Her son—coming over to Filumena and 
interrupting. He is much moved): Very well 
that’s enough for now. (More moved) Certainly. 
what could you have done more than you did? 
UMBERTO (Her son—also coming over. seriously): 
. but | don't 


manage to talk so very well. I'll write you a letter 


I'd like to tell you so many things . 


FILUMENA: I can't read. 
UMBERTO: I'll read it to you. . Pause. Filumena 
waits for the third son to come over but her son 


Riccardo goes out through the door without a word). 
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Max Liebman 


YOUR 
SHOW 
OF 
SHOWS 


Phe live audience queues 
up outside the Inter- 
national Theatre’ on 


Columbus Circle. 


IV director Hal Keith 
holds final technical 
conference with camera- 
men and other engineers 


just before air time. 
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@ Max Liebman is the producer-director of 
“Your Show of Shows,” a popular hour-and- 
a-half TV revue aired on NBC every Satur- 
day evening. One of Mr. Liebman’s most vex- 
ing problems is providing fresh and amus- 
ing material each week for his comedy stars, 
Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca. For the evolu- 
tion of a comedy sketch, from its conception 
by a pair of “Show of Shows” staff writers to 
its ultimate performance, see this and the 
next two pages. 
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Writers Tolkin and Kallen in the first flush of 
creation. **What'll they quarrel about?” **Noth- 


ing. Just quarrel.” “Great! This is it! 


The Quarrel 


by MEL TOLKIN SID CAESAR 
LUCILLE KALLEN MAX LIEBMAN 


(all rights reserved 


SCENE: Living room. COCA on phone. 

coca: I know you mean well, Mother, but it’s no use. 
After that argument Bill and I had yesterday, it'll be 
a blue moon in January when I| speak to Aim again! | 
think I hear his key in the door now. I'll call you to- 
morrow. (Hangs up) 

(sip enters furious and silent. Glares at CocA. Storms 
across the living room. Bangs door after him. COCA 
starts slapping dishes on table. sip comes out of bed- 
room. Bangs door after him, storms across to bathroom, 
bangs door, comes out of bathroom with lather on his 
face, crosses to chest of drawers, opens and shuts 
drawers violently, takes out towel, waves it accusingly 
in her face, storms back to bathroom, slams door, 
comes out minus lather, slams door, slams bedroom 
door, comes out with a woolen sock over his hand, one 
finger sticking out accusingly through a hole in the toe, 
throws sock in chest o} drawers, crosses to table, suls 
down. He unfolds paper, rattles it. COCA counters every 


rattle with a corresponding slap of cutlery on the table. 


Four cameramen, two sound-boom men, two 
floor managers, stage manager Sterling Mace, 


and a hundred others close in on Caesar and Coca. 





Coca, Caesar, and producer-director Liebman 
read the first draft. ** This is it?*’ “*How about an 
eating scene?” **Let’s throw things!” 


sip can’t sustain his silence any longer. After a partic- 

ularly tough battle with himself where his silence is be- 

ginning to choke him, he breaks out) 

sip: (Shouting) And another thing! 

coca: (Quickly) I don’t accept your apology! 

sip: (Screeching) Who’s apologiz ? (With great 

effort he chokes back the words and they resume their 

furious silence. Finally he can’t help himself, he breaks 

out again) Where do you come offto ... ? 

coca: I didn’t hear a word! 

sip: And let’s keep it that way! (Another silence. sip 

bursts out again.) When did e 

coca: (Jumps right in) Never! 

sip: (Through clenched teeth) Once ! 

(Another silence. The telephone rings. They don’t an 

swer. It rings again and again, but they don’t answer. 

Finally Coca succumbs 

coca: (On phone) Hello. Whom do you wish to speak 

to? Yes, that man is living in this house, it so happens. 
You wish to speak to that man? . . . Yes, if that 

man will find the energy to get up and answer the 

phone. (She puts the receiver down on the table and 

walks away. sib looks at receiver and then at her, trying 

lo jorce her to say something, but she doesn’t. Finally 

he gets up and picks up the phone.) 

SID: (Talking to phone but glaring at coca) Hello 


On the aisle. Assistant producer Jess Kimmel 
joins Kallen; Tolkin and Brooks register satis- 
faction and beefs at final rehearsal. 
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On its feet. Writer Mel Brooks and producer Max 
Liebman boo and cheer as Caesar and Coca run 


through action and explore comedy angles. 


Who is this? Hank? That woman who answered didn’t 
tell me who was calling so I had to find out for myself, 
as I do everything around the house. Yeah, we had a 
fight. We've been married ten years and this is the first 
fight we ever had. It started ten years ago. Yeah 

Yeah . . . I'll talk to you some other time. So long. 
Hangs up. Looks at food on table, wants to sit down, 
fights with himself, finally sits down, starts to eat an- 
grily. Starts to pour a lot of salt on his food. She looks 
horrified, and he, out of spite, keeps pouring salt. She 
smirks, indicating he won't be able to eat it, he, grimly 
determined, eats it, suffering. Finally, he stands up, 
bangs the table.) 

sip: You and your stubbornness! Why don’t you apol- 
ogize! Admit you’re wrong! Apologize! You know it’s 
your fault. (She nods) So apologize! . . . (She 
shakes her head. si glares at her with tremendous fury. 
He begins speaking softly and gradually builds up in 
volume and violence) Stubborn! Stubborn, stubborn, 
stubborn, stubborn, stuBBoRN, STUB-BOR-IN!!! 
coca: | think it’s absolutely ridiculous for two grown 
up people to act like children. Let’s talk it over, discuss 
the whole thing from your point of view, from my 
point of view, look at the situation, like adult people 
and then we’ll find out that I’ve been right all the time! 
sip: You wanna talk, talk! Go ahead, get it off your 


In the control room, television director Hal 
Keith, technical director Heino Ripp, and pro- 
ducer Liebman select picture to be transmitted. 





Onstage. At rehearsal, cameramen adjust 
lenses while prop man Ed Cartier sets chair for 
Caesar. ““Mark the chair, mark Caesar’s feet!”’ 


chest, tell me the whole thing. Don’t talk behind my 
back, tell it to my face, let yourself go, because if 
you ve got something to say, I want to hear it, I'll listen 
to anything you have to say, so go ahead and say it, 
let it flow out, don’t keep it inside you so it grows and 
grows and becomes exaggerated, because that way 
you ll keep quiet and burn up inside and I don’t want 
that, | want you to talk it out, get it out of your sys- 
tem, if you have something to say to me, say it. (COCA 
starts to sputter) You see, you got nothing to say! | 
give you a chance to say something, you've got nothing 
to say! (Telephone rings. sip waits for her to answer. 
She waits for him. They growl at each other. Finally 
sip gets up) Stubborn! Stubborn! STUB-BOR-IN! 
(Answers phone) Hello? Who? (The quarrel is sud- 
denly dissipated and they're back to normal, quiet talk. 
To coca) It’s the laundry man. He wants to know if he 
should bring the shirts over tonight. 

coca: Yes, he'd better. You'll need them, I hope he 
didn’t starch the collars. 

sip: (Into phone) You didn’t starch the collars, did 
you? Okay 


(Sits down at table) What you got for dessert? 


. bring them over. (Hangs up) 


coca: I made apple pie. 
sip: Good. We'd better hurry, we ve got to go over to 


Hank’s place. The End 


he preferred picture is selected from the four 


images transmitted from the cameras to the 


four monitors in the control room. 
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1904 Julia Marlowe and E. H. 


Sothern as Romeo and Juliet. 


1949 Mildred Dunnock kneeling 
at the grave of her husband in 
“Death Of A Salesman.” 
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@ Daniel Blum’s “A Pictorial History of the American Theatre 1900-1950” is, as the 
title promises, a panorama of the theatre in the first half of this century. It is a vivid 
and nostalgic camera history from the glamorous, semi mythical days of Lillian Russell, 
Anna Held and Sarah Bernhardt to the season of 1950 and its first lady, Helen Hayes. 


Over the fifty years the world changes, and the upheaval is reflected in the mirror of 
the theatre. Before our eyes the dashing matinee idol vanishes. Mrs. Leslie Carter’s 
“Zaza” and the “Floradora Sextette” give way to Uta Hagen’s Blanche in “Streetcar” 
and the “Blondes” preferred. The star system is no longer enough for the audience, the 


play becomes as important as the name player. 


As one leafs through the pages to be captivated by Maud Adams, intrigued by Wil- | 
liam Gillette, impressed by John Drew or Eleanora Duse, one sees the current stars 
growing up—Ethel Barrymore, Cornell, Bankhead, Hayes. Others rise only to crash 
from the Broadway sky, while the indestructible Lunts span thirty of the fifty years, 


their glittering light undimmed. 





In 1910 Sarah Bernhardt on another final, farewell tour. 1912 saw two Barrymores, 
Ethel and John struggling through ‘‘A Slice of Life’’; Mae West played herself in a 
1928 version of “Diamond Lil.’’ The Lunts, stars in 1931, with ‘‘Reunion In Vienna.”’ 
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COMRADE IVANOFF: . . . when you have thought the 
whole thing out logically . . . you'll confess .. . you 
are afraid of me ... my way of thinking is you 

i way and you are afraid of the echoes in your own 

i x head. ... You're rolling in an orgy of sympathy and 

i ° 4 ¢ 


conscience. . . . But what would happen if we all went 
on a Sunday school binge? The world would stand still 
The greatest temptation for the like of us is to renounce 
violence, to make peace with ourselves. . . . You want 
your Golden Age sealed and delivered. This is not 
Golden Age. . . . When the day comes. . . you 


brain will be needed again more than ever. 


Alexander Scourby as Ivanoff and Claude Rains as 
Rubashov in ‘Darkness At Noon” by Sidney Kingsley, 


based on Arthur Koestler’s novel. 


y/ 


y 


photograpns Dy fred ten! 


4@ PRISONER RUBASHOV (to himsel/): What if they’re 
right? In spite of the dirt and blood and lies. Supposing 
they’re right. Supposing the true foundations of the 
future are being built here. Suppose after all he is right 

and I am wrong. . 
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Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in co-operation with 


the editors of this magazine, discusses a particular phase of the theatre 
off-Broadway. The topic for this issue is International Theatre Monoth 


EDITOR S NOTE: Again in 1951 March 
is International Theatre Month, dur- 
ing which theatres throughout the 
United States present plays and pro- 
grams which stress understanding be- 
tween men of all nations. Organized 
in this country under the auspices of 
ANTA and the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, the project 
proved so successful that the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute adopted the 
program internationally for 1951. 
[his month not only in Theatre USA 
but all over the world the drama, 
oldest and most universal of the arts, 
speaks out to men everywhere in be- 
half of international understanding. 
ANTA devotes the following pages to 
the achievements and aims of the In- 
ternational Theatre Month program, 
and to a reminder of the importance 
of theatre as a binding force for 
mutual good will among the world 


family. 





The Theatre Speaks for 
internationalUnderstanding 
by Howland H. Sargeant 


All man’s efforts leave an imprint 
on this earth, bearing witness to the 
continuity of civilization. The most 
powerful imprint has been made 
through the arts, for the creative art- 
ist has always echoed the life, the 
thoughts, and aspirations of his na- 
tion. Though the interpretation varies, 
the artist interprets the life and times 
with such creative passion and under- 
standing that he records the most 
intimate knowledge of a people. Used 
as a medium of destruction, art is a 
devastating weapon. Used to empha- 
size the universality of mankind, art 
is a powerful force for peace. 

The discords of this age challenge 
us to seek peace in a free society. The 
interdependence of all nations today 
requires world-wide understanding. 
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Such understanding must be based on 
a tolerance and sympathy developed 
from a knowledge of the ways of life 
of other nations, The lack of inter- 
national understanding in the world 
threatens our own ways of life. The 
United Nations proposes to meet this 
threat in part through collective se- 
curity, the shield behind which free 
nations can make social and economic 
advances and develop the bases for 
greater understanding. At the same 
time we must be building the intellec- 
tual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind, an international community of 
nations. This cannot be achieved 
through the mechanics of the United 
Nations alone. We must go further 
and challenge the minds and hearts 
pf men to find ways of waging peace. 
One phase of this great undertaking 
is in the field of cultural relations. 
Here is the task of UNESCO—build- 
ing the defenses of peace in the 
minds of men. 

The theatre is the school of life. 
This is its practical role in our soci- 
ety. UNESCO, through the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, has recog- 
nized this role as vital. The American 
theatre gives equal recognition. For 
this reason it willingly participated in 
an experiment begun last year under 
the ANTA-organized, UNESCO- 
inspired International Theatre Month. 

International Theatre Month is an 
invitation for everyone of the theatre 
to contribute in his or her own way 
to international understanding. Those 
of the theatre are asked to convey 
through their artistry and interpreta- 
tion of man’s struggle for peace and 
security—the hopes for a better soci- 
ety based on the age-old themes un- 
derlying the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This is a challenge. 
and it has been accepted. The theatre 
group is the advocate; the audience. 
the judge. 

Over four hundred U. 5S. theatre 
groups were active in the first Inter- 










theatre: 





national Theatre Month in March 
1950. Yet success should not be 
judged simply by the number of par- 
ticipants or the range of appropriate 
plays produced. It is more important 
that through the efforts of the theatre 
in March 1950, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people were reawakened to 
the principles of peace and inspired 
with hope for tomorrow. We hope 
they have not forgotten. We believe 
the spread of International Theatre 
Month into other countries for 195] 
is significant, for here is further op- 
portunity for millions to take part in 
the theatre’s fight for peace. 

The program of International Thea- 
tre Month makes no attempt to en- 
force by edict, to censor production, 
or to influence output. Participation 
in International Theatre Month is by 
free peoples expressing themselves 
freely. 

This principle of democracy is part 
of the American tradition. Our coun- 
try was founded by people who be- 
lieved not just in freedom for a 
nation’s sake, but in freedom for the 
individual. This belief is clearly ex- 
pressed in the Constitution. Efforts 
by groups or individuals to foster 
free interchange between nations 
strengthen the free way of life of our 
own people and our ties with the rest 
of the freedom-loving world. To pro- 
tect and preserve our principles of 
freedom and make them plain to all 
peoples, we are engaged today with 
many other countries in a great Cam- 
paign of Truth. 

In the Campaign of Truth, our 
Government recognizes the impor- 
tance of a cultural program as a 
major opponent of the technique of 
the Big Lie. For many years the Gov- 
ernment has been encouraging the 
development of a climate of under- 
standing through programs of cul- 
tural exchange with other countries. 
Since 1938, the Government has itself 
directly supported a program of cul- 
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SCOTTISH: James Bridie’s ‘“Tobias and 


the Angel” presented by Hayward 
Union High School, Hayward, Calif. 






























RUSSIAN: Chekhov's *“*The Cherry Or- 
chard” was transplanted on Broad- 






way as “*The Wisteria Trees.” 





GERMAN: “Outside the Door,”’ by 
Wolfgang Borchert, produced at the 
Dramatic New York 
City. 


Workshop in 


tural co-operation in the Western 
Hemisphere. Results of 
operation between governments and 


such co- 


private citizens, with a nucleus of 
direct governmental support, have in- 
cluded the development of bi-national 
cultural 

American 


centers, establishment of 


libraries as arsenals of 
democratic ideas, encouragement of 
art exchanges, and creation of a wide 
variety of cooperative technical assist- 
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ance projects. 

In 1948, enactment of Public Law 
402 (the Smith-Mundt Act) author- 
ized the Government to extend these 
and similar activities to the rest of the 
world. Today, in addition to the well- 
publicized “Voice of America” broad- 
casts, the Government is carrying on 
a variety of programs designed to 
make other peoples understand U. S. 
policy and motives, to expose the true 
nature of Communist imperialism, 
and to bring truth to the peoples of 
those areas where the ruling regimes 
through censorship, thought control, 
and the secret police seek to insulate 
the minds of their subjects from any 
ideas except those officially approved. 

By use of documentary films, 
books. magazines, posters, exhibits, 
and the countries’ own media of mass 
communication, United States 
representatives overseas are reaching 
hundreds of millions of people each 
year. What the Government can do. 
however, is only a small fraction of 
the job the United States and the 
other free nations must do. That is 
the basic reason that so much of the 
Government's effort in these fields is 


able 


devoted to assisting private programs 

with Government undertaking di- 
rectly only those programs which sup- 
plement private activities. 

This principle applies particularly, 
to the programs by which foreign na- 
tionals this country, 
abroad. We have 
learned that often the most effective 
way 


come to and 


Americans go 
to communicate an idea is to 
wrap that idea in a person. In re- 
leasing the report “Two Way Street,” 
just issued by the U. S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, Dr. Harvie Branscomb, chair- 
man of the Commission and Chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt University, said: 
“The free exchange of peoples and 
their ideas is one of the surest means 
of combating communism.” 

These educational exchange pro- 
grams bring the United States into 
touch with some 60 foreign countries. 
For example, there are 26,000 stu- 
dents in this country at present, most 
of whom came here under private 
auspices. At the same time, thousands 
of American students are studying 
abroad. There are many other types 
of people included in these exchange 
programs—many of them are mature, 
highly 
United States and other countries in 


responsible leaders in the 
such fields as public administration, 
science, music, the theatre, the motion 
picture, labor, and religion. 





The educational exchanges in the 
held of drama require the coopera- 
tion of organizations like ANTA in 
planning the itineraries of those in- 
terested in the dramatic arts who are 
coming to this country and those 
Americans going abroad for research, 
ANTA and the 
Department of State have cooperated 
on the visit of the Howard University 
Players to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the production of “Hamlet” by 
an American company at Elsinore, 
Denmark, and the recent successful 
tour of the Ballet Theatre to the Eu- 
ropean ¢ apitals. 


teaching, or study. 


For the theatre, private activities 
are of course tremendously important 
in cultural exchange. Broadway’s 
dramas make significant contributions 
to international understanding. 

Some of these plays are by Amer- 
icans, others by foreign playwrights; 
most of them are exchanged back and 
forth between the United States and 
other theatre-minded countries. Last 
year, Broadway had its quota of in- 
ternational events, for out of thirty- 


five openings nineteen were of foreign 


origin—for example, T. S. Eliot’s 
“The Cocktail Party,” Shaw’s “Caesar 


and Cleopatra,” “The Madwoman of 
Chaillot” “The Enchanted” by 
Giraudoux, Emmanuel Robles’ “Mont- 
serrat,” Strindberg’s “The Father,” 
and Menotti’s “The Consul.” This liv- 
ing demonstration of internationalism 
also includes adaptations by Amer- 


and 


ican playwrights of foreign classics: 
S. N. Behrman tailored Achard’s 
“Auprés de ma Blonde” to “I Know 
My Love.” and Maxwell Anderson 
with Kurt Weill turned Alan Paton’s 
“Cry The Beloved Country,” with his 
South African setting, into a deeply 
moving lyric drama. 

American contributions to the Eu- 
ropean stages have also been varied. 
Thornton Wilder’s “The Skin of Our 
Teeth” has traveled around the world, 
his “Our Town” playing in New Zea- 
land last year; Saroyan was repre- 
sented by “My Heart’s in the High- 
lands” in an Austrian production and 
“The Time of Your Life” in Italy; 
Maxwell “Anne of the 
Thousand Days” was produced in the 


A nderson’s 


Netherlands; two other popular plays 
have been Tennessee William’s “A 
Streetcar Named Desire” and Arthur 
Miller’s “Death of a Salesman.” Of 
the eleven musical comedies produced 
in early 1950 by West-End London 
theatres, three were imported from 
the United States. 


The theatre has the power to make 
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peoples of different heritages under- 
stand each other. This is one prac- 
tical role of the theatre in the tasks 
of international co-operation. Too 
often international co-operation takes 
on a dream-like quality and lacks the 
down-to-earth touch. Too many who 
speak in the name of international 
co-operation speak like drearmers with 
their feet firmly planted in the clouds. 
It is the practical that will succeed in 
the tremendous undertaking of build- 
ing peace. The American theatre has 
already made great contributions to 
this task; many of us believe that it 
has an even greater part to play in 
the future. 


Mr. Sargeant is the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 





Toward a World Theatre 
in America 


by Maurice Valency 


The theatre has no special national- 
ity and needs no passport. Its state is 
the soul of man. Its greatness is meas- 
ured by its universality. We are nat- 
urally proud of the achievements of 
our countrymen in this as in other 
fields of endeavor, but nothing that 
is merely national in scope can claim 
pre-eminence on the stage. The es- 
sence of drama is its inclusiveness, 
and whatever in it is purely exclusive 
and local is a defect of power. 

The great comedies of Moliére are 
of course as much a product of their 
time and place as, Say, a Louis XIV 
armchair—but the analogy ends there. 
The furniture of the seventeenth cen- 
tury has stiffened into quaintness; it 
no longer suits the human posture 
but I think the comedy of Moliére 
will suit the human spirit as long as 
this spirit continues to inhabit the 
flesh. Time is a necessary dimension 
in any reconstruction of the period 
Louis XIV, but no particular instruc- 
tion is needed to make Moliére com- 
prehensible. It is not in the time of 
Moliére that we live when we enter 
the theatre of Moliére; it is in his 
timelessness. And this, Jouvet and 
Barrault have brought home to us in 
our day as every great comic actor 
since Moliére has brought it home to 
his own generation. 

The “Oresteia” is not antique any 
more than “The Cherry Orchard” is 
remote. If one wishes to play “The 
Cherry Orchard” in Louisiana or the 
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“Oresteia” in the Civil War, there is 
no great objection, I suppose, but 
such tours de force seem rather ob- 
vious affirmations of the universality 
of the human predicament. A true 
word echoes bravely and forever in 
the void of history. It requires no re- 
lays to amplify its signal. Whoever 
has spoken such a word will find his 
listeners in every time and country. 

It is not unusual to blame the 
Broadway stage for the narrow scope 
of American drama. This discussion 
has in fact been worked over so often 
that it has acquired a patina which 
it would be irreverent to tamper with. 
It is in any case quite apparent that 
while Broadway is no longer provin- 
cial, it remains more than ever 
staunchly commercial. The commer- 
cial producer is of course no more 
impervious to aesthetic or social con- 
siderations than anyone else—he is 
actually somewhat romantically in- 
clined in this respect—but no selec- 
tion of adjectives can make him for- 
get for very long that he is primarily 
a businessman. I believe he will con- 
cede willingly anything we may have 
to say about the power of the stage as 
a medium for the betterment of man- 
kind, but without substantial sub- 
sidies we shall never get him to take 
on the job of spreading peace and 
good will, or international under- 
standing, or anything of that sort. 

On the contrary, he is rather dan- 
gerously prone to jump on the cur- 
rent bandwagon, wherever it may be 
headed. His interest in the collective 
spirit is perhaps intense, but neces- 
sarily limited by his duty to collect 
first of all the price of his seats. If 
we wish the commercial producer 
here, or anywhere else, to interest 
himself in promoting the flowering of 
the human spirit, we shall have to 
demonstrate that this type of magic 
is profitable. | am afraid that it is 
only in this way that we shall stim- 
ulate that sense of intellectual adven- 
ture which is capable of transform 
ing show business into art. 

It is entirely probable—at least, it 
has been many times demonstrated 

that the best of the international 
drama can hold its own rather tidily 
at the boxoffice in competition with 
the somewhat mechanized domestic 
product, It is evident also that this 
best has so far barely been touched. 
Broadway still knows little of Girau- 
doux, Cocteau, Puget, or Anouilh, 
for example, and nothing at all of 
Lenormand, Salacrou, Camus, Aymeé, 
Baty, or Crommelynck. Save for Lor- 






































































DUTCH: “Skipper Next to God,” by 
Jan de Hartog, an ITM production by 
the Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa. 
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ENGLISH: ‘‘Everyman,”’ the old mo- 
rality play, presented by Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. 


NORWEGIAN: Ibsen’s *‘A Doll’s House” 
produced by the Mary Washington 
College Theatre, Fredericksburg, Va. 





ca, the current Spanish drama re- b 
mains mysterious. The Italian cinema 
has had some effect upon us, but the 
contemporary Italian theatre, none at | 


—ea 


all. We are, except for the good graces 
of the Dramatic Workshop, completely 
out of touch with the German theatre, 
while the Scandinavian or the Latin- 
American stage might as well be on 
another planet as far as New York is 
concerned. 
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AMERICAN: Robert Sherwood’s “‘Idiot’s 
Delight,’’ an ITM presentation by the 
U. of Minnesota Theatre. 


CHINESE: The La Jolla Players of Cali- 
fornia produced the popular Chinese 
play ‘“‘Lady Precious Stream.” 


MEXICAN: The Randall School, Hart- 
ford, Conn., staged *“*The Bull Ate 
Nutmeg” as part of the ITM program. 


lt is quite arguable that we incline 
in America to revolve within a rather 
small circle of ideas, dramatically 
speaking. In general we do not seem 
to be quite in touch with the best that 
is thought and known in the world 
of the theatre. But to bring the riches 
of the world stage to the American 
public is an educational task of some 
magnitude, It will take patience and 
courage, and it will take time. It will 
be perhaps more than anything else 
a matter of persistence on the part of 
dedicated persons, and of course as 
matters stand the big job will have 
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to be done from the periphery rather 
than at the core of the commercial 
theatre. But with all the good will in 
the world, the task will be difficult. 

There is a definite need for an 
agency that can make foreign plays 
available for limited production with 
a minimum of fuss and bother. There 
is at present no ready way of dis- 
covering what foreign material is 
available for this sort of production 
or in fact any other—or how to make 
use of it when it is found. I under- 
stand that this is one of the aims of 
the International Theatre Institute 
and of its monthly bulletin “World 
Premieres.” But at present, save for 
the great foreign successes, it is still 
only by a happy accident that a for- 
eign play is given an American pro- 
duction. 

To expand one’s horizon one needs, 
besides a sense of adventure, a cer- 
tain fortitude in the face of discour- 
agement. A director who embarks on 
an imaginative program must be pre- 
pared to face failure as well as suc- 
cess. But so long as we depend on 
success alone as a measure of dra- 
matic value, we shall never have a sig- 
nificant theatre. A living theatre is 
one that has the courage occasionally 
to die. Without such courage, it will 
die anyway, but without the certainty 
of the life to come. 


Adapter of Jean Giraudoux’s “The 
Madwoman of Chaillot” and “The 
Enchanted,” both recently produced 
on Broadway, Mr. Valency is profes- 
sor of comparative literature at Co- 
lumbia University and author of “The 
Horses,” “The Reluctant 


Virgin,” and “Battleship Bismark.” 


Thracian 


International 
Theatre Month: March 1950 


by Margaret E. Mahoney 


March 31, 1950, marked the close 
of a experiment, another 
American venture, this time in the 
theatre world. In response to a re- 
quest from the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, an organiza- 


unique 


tion established by Congress to pro 
mote the ideals of UNESCO, ANTA 
devised a series of suggestions where- 
by the theatre could participate in 
UNESCO's work. 

These suggestions were put before 
a section meeting at the National 
Commission’s Second National Con- 
ference in Cleveland in March, 1949. 


The meeting decided that the most 
feasible project proposed by ANTA 
would be the idea for a nation-wide 
theatre week in which plays or skits 
devoted to international understand. 
ing would be given by theatre groups 
in every community. 

It fell upon the capable shoulders 
of Rosamond Gilder, ANTA’s repre 
sentative on the National Commis- 
sion, to see that the idea came into 
being. Recognizing that the diversity 
of the American theatre makes it im- 
possible to carry out such a program 
in a week, Miss Gilder decided to plan 
for a month of activities and there- 
fore designated the month of March. 
1950, as International Theatre Month. 

While plans were being developed 
for the United States, Miss Gilder 
went to Zurich in June, 1949, to at- 
tend the Second International Theatre 
Congress and to discuss the proposal 
for an International Theatre Month 
on a world-wide scale. Enthusiasm 
among other delegates ran high. For 
the first year, however, the project 
was mostly an American one with 
only three or four other countries 
participating. It 
(American 


remained for the 
theatre to confirm the 
powel of the theatre in this demon- 
stration of international co-operation. 

The support of the major theatre 
Actors’ Equity 
Educational 
Theatre Association, National Dance 
National Theatre 
Conference, and the National Thes- 
pian Society, helped ITM. The Army 


Special Services Branch also partic- 


organizations, the 
Association, American 


Association, the 


ipated by encouraging Army posts 
in the country to observe ITM by 
producing a play on the post or by 
asking a civilian theatre group in 
their community to bring their ITM 
play to the camp. 

The real success of ITM in March. 
1950. however, was due to the thea- 
tre people of our communities and 
school « ampuses, who readjusted pro- 
grams, corralled interest among the 
townspeople, and prepared special 
displays and publicity. 

With a late start and limited funds 
International Theatre Month was put 
on the road. Opening night was on 
March 2, 1950, at the New York City 
Center with the world premiere of 
Frederick Ashton’s ballet “Illumina- 
tions,” based on Rimbaud’s poems 
Officers of the United Nations and 
UNESCO, and the British Ambas- 
sador, swelled the ranks of guests. 

Broadway made its contribution 


(continued on page 92) 
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The Theatre’s Mission: 
To All Mankind 


by Jaume Torres-Bodet 


[he theatre is a mirror in which 
human societies throughout the world 
can examine their own problems, pas- 
sions, absurdities, aspirations and 
values. As a teacher of the arts of 
thinking and living it is of unequalled 
persuasiveness, and if it sets itself to 
accuse or to instruct, it is more effec- 
tive than many schools and much 
literature. It is a maker of legends 
too, breathing life into heroes above 
life-size, begetting in the imagination 
of the people figures which seem to 
be immortal, magically transcending 
all barriers of language and frontier. 

Some there are who set the theatre 
higher still, who would give it back 
its religious character. In their wish 
to restore to it the power it had in its 
beginnings they would have us regard 
a play as a spiritual communion, the 
sharing of joy or passion to be 
deemed the essence of their art. But 
they are not the only ones to see in the 
theatre a partnership achieving its full 
meaning only through the mysterious 
links which at the highest moments 
unite author and actors with thei: 
audience, that is to say with the soci- 
ety in which they live. 

Yet if the laity, the vast crowd of 
ordinary men and women, hold the 
same concept of the theatre’s mission 
as do the men of the theatre, how 
great are UNESCO's responsibilities, 
how great the challenge to the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute! Today it is 
true that all disciplines and all arts 
feel the urgent need for federation 
and organic cohesion. But while phil- 
osophers, sociologists, historians and 
even musicians can confine them- 
selves during their societies’ infancy 
at least, to co-ordinating research and 
experiment already under way in 
study or laboratory, the Institute has 
a world to build. 

We are told that, far from being 
the monopoly of specialists, the thea- 
tre belongs by heriditary right to the 
people. If that be so, there are many 
illusions to be shed and we must no 
longer hide from ourselves the fact 
that an art that claims to be at once 
universal and popular is today often 
the preserve of certain limited groups: 
be it according to place and custom, 
or birth into a privileged class, or a 
particular generation; or again it may 
be a question of holding to the right 
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school of thought; or merely having 
the advantage of living in a city. 

But I fear that when we defend 
the theatre’s mission we are readier 
to take as our examples the tragedies 
of Greece, the No of Japan, or me- 
dieval mystery plays than the modern 
theatre and its practical role in soci- 
ety. All our references are to the past; 
yet in our age there is no lack of 
talent, knowledge, or devotion among 
the people of the theatre. The occa- 
sions, unfortunately, are all too rare 
when they can really accomplish their 
mission and can communicate to those 
around them—it should be to all man- 
kind—the teaching or the charms of 
the art to which they dedicate their 
lives. 

This faces us with a question we 
cannot shirk. Can we at this time be 
content with a theatre which reaches 
only a minute fraction of the world’s 
population? Can we confine our ef- 
forts in the theatre’s defense and for 
its greater glory merely to the stages, 
state or private, of the great cities of 
Europe, America, and Asia? It is 
said that the theatre is the most effec- 
tive of cultural media, the living body 
of education, and one of the surest 
instruments of international under- 
standing; it is even asserted that there 
is no society worthy of the name with- 
out a theatre. 

What then of the vast masses of 
country dwellers or the urban prole- 
tariat; what of the suburban areas 
and innumerable villages so long 
avoided by even the most adventurous 
touring companies? And what, too, of 
those vast areas where the theatre 
died before it had even grown beyond 
its ritual form? 

Truly there is an urgent need to 
unite theatre folk, to abolish the arti- 
ficial frontiers that divide them, to 
multiply their meetings and reinforce 
the co-operation between them. It is 
a matter of urgency to promote and 
sustain research, to encourage experi- 
ment, and to ensure that each dis- 
covery is widely shared. There is a 
further need to help secure inter- 
national performance of the best 
plays, particularly those which can 
do something towards bringing men’s 
minds together and inculcating a 
broad humanism. Then, too, the tech- 
niques and arts which contribute to 
the greatness of the theatre as we 
know it must be continually improved. 

Absorbing though they be, how- 
ever, these tasks cannot absolve us 
from embarking on another: we still 
have to create the theatre of which we 





FRENCH: ANTA presents Louis Jouvet 
in Moliére’s **L’Ecole des Femmes” as 
its contribution to IT™. 





SPANISH: **The Cradle Song”’ by Greg- 
orio and Maria Martinez, at Monti- 
cello College, Alton, Hlinois. 





dream, from which no one will be 
excluded, no class, no social stratum. 
no area of the world, and—if it needs 
saying—no race. 

Above all, this new theatre will not 
exclude the young. It is youth which 
deserves the best of our endeavor and 
it is by youth throughout the world 
that the theatre must live. 

When Sophocles, Shakespeare, Mo- 
liére, and Goethe become part of the 
inheritance, no longer of students 
only, but of young factory workers 
and peasants, when these boys and 
girls can share the uplifting adven- 
tures of the play, and when the thea- 
tre unites them all—as it can do—in 
mutual goodwill, on that day we shall 
have accomplished our task for edu- 
cation and for peace. 


The above is from an address read 
at the Third Congress of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute. Dr. Bodet, 
fornierly the Minister of Education o/ 
Mexico, is now Director-General of 


UNESCO. 
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Tragedy 


and the Common Man 


This is an excerpt from the preface Mr. Miller 
prepared for DeatH OF A SALESMAN, published in 
the drama section of The New York Times, Februar) 
27, 1949. Copyright 1949 by Arthur Miller. 


In this age few tragedies are written. It has often 
been held that the lack is due to a paucity of heroes 
among us, or else that modern man has had the 
blood drawn out of his organs of belief by the skepti- 
cism of science, and the heroic attack on life cannot 
feed on an attitude of reserve and circumspection. 
For one reason or another, we are often held to be 
below tragedy—or tragedy above us. The inevitable 
conclusion is, of course, that the tragic mode is 
archaic, fit only for the very highly placed, the kings 
or the kingly, and where this admission is not made 
in so many words it is most often implied. 

I believe that the common man is as apt a subject 
for tragedy in its highest sense as kings were. On the 
face of it this ought to be obvious in the light of 
modern psychiatry, which bases its analysis upon 
classific formulations, such as the Oedipus and Orestes 
complexes, for instances, which were enacted by 
royal beings, but which apply to everyone in similar 
emotional situations. 

More simply, when the question of tragedy in art 
is not at issue, we never hesitate to attribute to the 
well-placed and the exalted the very same mental 
processes as the lowly. And finally, if the exaltation 
of tragic action were truly a property of the high- 
bred character alone, it is inconceivable that the 
mass of mankind should cherish tragedy above all 
other forms, let alone be capable of understanding it. 

As a general rule, to which there may be excep- 
tions unknown to me, I think the tragic feeling is 
evoked in us when we are in the presence of a char- 
acter who is ready to lay down his life, if need be, to 
secure one thing—his sense of personal dignity. From 
Orestes to Hamlet, Medea to Macbeth, the under- 
lying struggle is that of the individual attempting to 
gain his “rightful” position in his society. 

Sometimes he is one who has been displaced from 
it, sometimes one who seeks to attain it for the first 
time, but the fateful wound from which the inevi- 
table events spiral is the wound of indignity, and its 
dominant force is indignation. \ Tragedy, then, is the 
consequence of a man’s total compulsion to evaluate 
himself justly.) 

In the sense of having been initiated by the hero 
himself, the tale always reveals what has been called 
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his “tragic flaw,” a failing that is not peculiar to 
grand or elevated characters. Nor is it necessarily a 
weakness. The flaw, or crack in the character, is 
really nothing—and need be nothing, but his in- 
herent unwillingness to remain passive in the face 
of what he conceives to be a challenge to his dignity, 
his image of his rightful status. Only the passive, 
only those who accept their lot without active retalia- 
tion, are “flawless.” Most of us are in that category. 

But there are among us today, as there always 
have been, those who act against the scheme of 
things that degrades them, and in the process of ac- 
tion everything we have accepted out of fear or 
insensitivity or ignorance is shaken before us and 
examined, and from this total onslaught by an in- 
dividual against the seemingly stable cosmos sur- 
rounding us—from this total examination of the 
“unchangeable” environment—comes the terror and 
the fear that is classically associated with tragedy. 

More important, from this total questioning of 
what has previously been unquestioned, we learn. 
And such a process is not beyond the common man. 
In revolutions around the world, these past thirty 
years, he has demonstrated again and again this inner 
dynamic of all tragedy. 

Insistence upon the rank of the tragic hero, or the 
so-called nobility of his character, is really but a 
clinging to the outward forms of tragedy. If rank 
or nobility of character was indispensable, then it 
would follow that the problems of those with rank 
were the particular problems of tragedy. But surely 
the right of one monarch to capture the domain from 
another no longer raises Our passions, nor are our 
concepts of justice what they were to the mind of 
an Elizabethan king. 

The quality in such plays that does shake us, how- 
ever, derives from the underlying fear of being dis- 
placed, the disaster inherent in being torn away from 
our chosen image of what and who we are in this 
world. Among us today this fear is as strong, and 
perhaps stronger, than it ever was. In fact, it is the 
common man who knows this fear best. 

Now, if it is true that tragedy is the consequence 
of a man’s total compulsion to evaluate himself justly, 
his destruction in the attempt posits a wrong or an 
evil in his environment. And this is precisely the 
morality of tragedy and its lesson. The discovery of 
the moral law, which is what the enlightenment of 
tragedy consists of, is not the discovery of some ab- 
stract or metaphysical quantity. 

(continued on page 50) 
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The tragic right is a condition of life, a condition 
in which the human personality is able to flower and 
realize itself. The wrong is the condition which sup- 
presses man, perverts the flowing out of his love and 
creative instinct. Tragedy enlightens—and it must, 
in that it points the heroic finger at the enemy of 
man’s freedom. The thrust for freedom is the quality 
in tragedy which exalts. The revolutionary question- 
ing of the stable environment is what terrifies. In no 
way is the common man debarred from such 
thoughts or such actions. 

Seen in this light, our lack of tragedy may be par- 
tially accounted for by the turn which modern litera- 
ture has taken toward the purely psychiatric view of 
life, or the purely sociological. If all our miseries, 
our indignities, are born and bred within our minds, 
then all action, let alone the heroic action, is ob- 
viously impossible. 

And if society alone is responsible for the cramp- 
ing of our lives, then the protagonist must needs be 
so pure and faultless as to force us to deny his validity 
as a character. From neither of these views can 
tragedy derive, simply because neither represents a 
balanced concept of life. Above all else, tragedy re- 
quires the finest appreciation by the writer of cause 
and effect. 

No tragedy can therefore come about when its 
author fears to question absolutely everything, when 
he regards any institution, habit or custom as being 
either everlasting, immutable or inevitable. In the 
tragic view the need of man to wholly realize him- 
self is the only fixed star, and whatever it is that 
hedges his nature and lowers it is ripe for attack and 
examination. Which is not to say that tragedy must 
preach revolution. 

The Greeks could probe the very heavenly origin 
of their ways and return to confirm the rightness 
of laws. And Job could face God in anger, demand- 
ing his right and end in submission. But for a mo- 
ment everything is in suspension, nothing is accepted, 
and in this stretching and tearing apart of the cos- 
mos, in the very action of so doing, the character 
gains “size,” the tragic stature which is spuriously 
attached to the royal or the highborn in our minds. 
The commonest of men may take on that stature to 
the extent of his willingness to throw all he has into 
the contest, the battle to secure his rightful place in 
his world. 

There is a misconception of tragedy with which I 
have been struck in review after review, and in many 
conversations with writers and readers alike. It is 
the idea that tragedy is of necessity allied to pessi 
mism. Even the dictionary says nothing more about 
the word than that it means a story with a sad or 
unhappy ending. This impression is so firmly fixed 
that I almost hesitate to claim that in truth tragedy 
implies more optimism in its author than does com- 
edy, and that its final result ought to be the rein- 
forcement of the onlooker’s brightest opinions of the 
human animal. 

For, if it is true to say that_in essencethe tragic 
hero_is_intent—Upon —claiming- his whole due as a 
persopahty, and if this struggle must be total and 
without reservation, then it automatically demon- 
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strates the indestructible will of man to achieve his 
humanity. 

The possibility of victory must be there in tragedy. 
Where pathos rules, where pathos is finally derived, 
a character has fought a battle he could not possibly 
have won. The pathetic is achieved when the pro- 
tagonist is, by virtue of his witlessness, his insensi- 
tivity, or the very air he gives off, incapable of grap- 
pling with a much superior force. 

Pathos truly is the mode for the pessimist. But 
tragedy requires a nicer balance between what is pos- 
sible and what is impossible. And it is curious, al- 
though edifying, that the plays we revere, century 
after century, are the tragedies. In them, and in 
them alone, lies the belief 
the perfectibility of man. 

It is time, I think, that we who are without kings, 
took up this bright thread of our history and followed 
it to the only place it can possibly lead in our time 
the heart and spirit of the average man. 


optimistic, if you will, in 





Copyright 1949 by Arthur Miller. This play in its 
printed form is designed for the reading public only. 
It is reprinted here from the book published by The 
Viking Press, with their permission. 


All dramatic rights in it are fully protected by copy- 
rights, both in the United States and Great Britain. 
and no public or private performance 
or amateur 


professional 
may be given without the written per- 
mission of the producers and the payment of royalty. 
As the courts have also ruled that the public reading 
of a play for pay or where tickets have been sold 
constitutes a public performance, no such reading 
may be given except under the conditions above 
stated. Anyone disregarding the author’s rights ren- 
ders himself liable to prosecution. Communications 
should be addressed to the author’s representative, 
MCA Management, Ltd., 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Presented by Kermit Bloomgarden and Walter Fried 
at the Morosco Theatre in New York on February 
10, 1949. 
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BiFF Arthur Kennedy 
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CHARLEY Howard Smith 
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Uncte BEN 
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JENNY Ann Driscoll 
STANLEY Tom Pedi 
Miss Forsytut Constance Ford 
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Staged by Evia Kazan 


The setting 
MIELZINER. 


and lighting were designed bj Jo 


The incidental music was composed by ALEx Norru. 
The costumes were designed by Juuta Sze. 


The action takes place in Willy Loman’s house and 
yard and in various places he visits in the New York 
and Boston of today. 


ACT ONE 


It is small 
telling of grass and trees and the horizon. 
The curtain rises. 


A melody is heard, played upon a flute. 


and fine, 


Before us is the Salesman’s house. We are aware of 


towering, angular shapes behind it, surrounding it 
on all sides. Only the blue light of the sky falls upon 
the house and forestage ; the surrounding area shows 
an angry glow of orange. As more light appears, we 
see a solid vault of apartment houses around the 
small, fragile-seeming home. An air of the dream 
clings to the place, a dream rising out of reality. The 
kitchen at center seems actual enough, for there is a 
kitchen table with three chairs, and a refrigerator. 
But no other fixtures are seen. At the back of the 
kitchen there ts a draped entrance, which leads to 
the living-room. To the right of the kitchen, on a 
level raised two feet, is a bedroom furnished onl) 
with a brass bedstead and a straight chair. On a shelf 
over the bed a silver athletic trophy stands. A win- 
dow opens onto the apartment house at the side. 


Behind the kitchen, on a level raised six and a half 
feet, is the boys’ bedroom, at present barely visible. 
Two beds are dimly seen, and at the back of the 
room a dormer window. (This bedroom is above the 
unseen living-room.) At the left a stairway curves 


up to it from the kitchen. 


The entire setting is wholly or, in some places, par- 
tially transparent. The roof-line of the house is one- 
dimensional ; under and over it we see the apartment 
buildings. 
beyond the forestage into the orchestra. This forward 
area serves as the back yard as well as the locale of 


Before the house lies an apron, curving 


all Willy's imaginings and of his city scenes. When- 
ever the action is in the present the actors observe 
the imaginary wall-lines, entering the house onl) 
through its door at the left. But in the scenes of the 
past these 
enter or leave a room by stepping “through” a wall 


boundaries are broken, and characters 


nto the forestage. 


From the right, Willy Loman, the Salesman, enters, 
carrying two large sample cases. The flute plays on. 
He hears but is not aware of it. He is past sixty years 
of age, dressed quietly. Even as he crosses the stage 
to the doorway of the house, his exhaustion 1s ap- 
parent. He unlocks the door, comes into the kitchen, 
and thankfully lets his burden down, feeling the 
soreness of his palms. A word-sigh escapes his hps— 
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it might be “Oh, boy, oh, boy.” He closes the door, 
then carries his cases out into the living-room, 
through the draped kitchen doorway. 


Linda, his wife, has stirred in her bed at the right. 
She gets out and puts on a robe, listening. Most often 
jovial, she has developed an iron repression of her 
exceptions to Willy’s behavior—she more than loves 
him, she admires him, as though his mercurial nature, 
his temper, his massive dreams and little cruelties, 
served her only as sharp reminders of the turbulent 
longings within him, longings which she shares but 


lacks the temperament to utter and follow to their 
end. 


Linpa (hearing Willy outside the bedroom, calls 


with some trepidation): Willy! 
Witty: It’s all right. I came back. 


Linpa: Why? What happened? (Slight pause) Did 
something happen, Willy? 


Witty: No, nothing happened. 
Linpa: You didn’t smash the car, did you? 


WILLY 
pened. Didn’t you hear me? 


with casual irritation) : 


I said nothing hap- 


Linpa: Don’t you feel well? 


Witty: I’m tired to the death. (The flute has faded 
away. He sits on the bed beside her, a little numb) 
I couldn’t make it. I just couldn’t make it, Linda. 


Linpa (very carefully, delicately): Where were you 
ali day? You look terrible. 


Witty: I got as far as a little above Yonkers. I 
stopped for a cup of coffee. Maybe it was the coffee. 


Linpa: What? 


Witty (after a pause I suddenly couldn’t drive 
any more. The car kept going off onto the shoulder, 
y know ? 


Linpa (helpfully): Oh. Maybe it was the steering 


again. I don’t think Angelo knows the Studebaker. 


Witty: No, it’s me, it’s me. Suddenly I realize I’m 
goin’ sixty miles an hour and I don’t remember the 
last five minutes. I’m—I can’t seem to—keep my 
mind to it. 


Linpa: Maybe it’s your glasses. You never went for 
your new glasses. 


Witty: No, I see everything. I came back ten miles 
an hour. It took me nearly four hours from Yonkers. 


Linpa (resigned): Well, you'll just have to take a 


rest, Willy, you can’t continue this way. 
Witty: I just got back from Florida. 


LinpA: But you didn’t rest your mind. Your mind is 
overactive, and the mind is what counts, dear. 


Witty: I'll start out in the morning. Maybe I'll feel 
She is taking off his shoes) 
These goddam arch supports are killing me. 


better in the morning. 
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Linpa: Take an aspirin. Should I get you an aspirin? 
It’ll soothe you. 


Witty (with wonder): I was driving along, you 
understand? And I was fine. I was even observing 
the scenery. You can imagine, me looking at scenery, 
on the road every week of my life. But it’s so beau- 
tiful up there, Linda, the trees are so thick, and the 
sun is warm. I opened the windshield and just let 
the warm air bathe over me. And then all of a sud- 
den I’m goin’ off the road! I’m tellin’ ya, I abso- 
lutely forgot I was driving. If I’d’ve gone the other 
way over the white line I might've killed somebody. 
So I went on again—and five minutes later I’m 
dreamin’ again, and I nearly—(He presses two fin- 
gers against his eyes) I have such thoughts, I have 
such strange thoughts. 


Linpa: Willy, dear. Talk to them again. There’s no 
reason why you can’t work in New York. 


Witty: They don’t need me in New York. I’m the 
New England man. I’m vital in New England. 


Linpa: But you’re sixty years old. They can’t expect 
you to keep traveling every week. 


Witty: I'll have to send a wire to Portland. I’m 
supposed to see Brown and Morrison 
morning at ten o’clock to show the line. Goddammit, 
I could sell them! (He starts putting on his jacket 


tomorrow 


Linpa (taking the jacket from him): Why don’t you 
go down to the place tomorrow and tell Howard 
you've simply got to work in New York? You're too 
accommodating, dear. 


Witty: If old man Wagner was alive I’d a been in 
charge of New York now! That man was a prince, 
he was a masterful man. But that boy of his, that 
Howard, he don’t appreciate. When I went north the 
first time, the Wagner Company didn’t know where 
New England was! 


Linpa: Why don’t you tell those things to Howard, 
dear? 


Witty (encouraged 
there any cheese? 


I will, I definitely will. Is 


Linpa: Ill make you a sandwich. 


Witty: No, go to sleep. I'll take some milk. I'll be 
up right away. The boys in? 


Linpa: They're sleeping. Happy took Biff on a date 
tonight. 


Witty (interested): That so? 


Linpa: It was so nice to see them shaving together, 
one behind the other, in the bathroom. And going 
out together. You notice? The whole house smells 
of shaving lotion. 


Witty: Figure it out. Work a lifetime to pay off a 
house. You finally own it, and 
live in it. 


there’s nobody to 


Linpa: Well, dear, life is a casting off. It’s always 
that way. 








Witty: No, no, some people—some people accom- 
plish something. Did Biff say anything after I went 
this morning? 


Linpa: You shouldn’t have criticized him, Willy, 
especially after he just got off the train. You mustn’t 


lose your temper with him. 


Witty: When the hell did I lose my temper? | 
simply asked him if he was making any money. Is 
that a criticism? 


Linpa: But, dear, how could he make any money? 


Witty (worried and angered There’s such an 
undercurrent in him. He became a moody man. Did 


he apologize when I left this morning? 


Linpa: He was crestfallen, Willy. You know how he 
admires you. I think if he finds himself, then you'll 
both be happier and not fight any more. 


Witty: How can he find himself on a farm? Is that 
a life? A farmhand? In the beginning, when he was 
young, I thought, well, a young man, it’s good for 
him to tramp around, take a lot of different jobs. 
But it’s more than ten years now and he has yet to 
make thirty-five dollars a week! 


Linpa: He’s finding himself, Willy. 


Witty: Not finding yourself at the age of thirty-four 
is a disgrace! 


Linpa: Shh! 


Wiut.Ly: The trouble is he’s lazy, goddammit ! 


Linpa: Willy, please! 
Witty: Biff is a lazy bum! 
Linpa: They’re sleeping. Get something to eat. Go 


on down. 


Witty: Why did he come home? I would like to 
know what brought him home. 


Linpa: I don’t know. I think he’s still lost, Willy. 
[ think he’s very lost. 


Witty: Biff Loman is lost. In the greatest country 
in the world a young man with such—personal 
attractiveness, gets lost. And such a hard worket 


There’s one thing about Biff—he’s not lazy. 


LinpA: Never. 


WILLY I'll see him in the 
morning; I'll have a nice talk with him. [ll get him 
a job selling. He could be big in no time. My God! 
Remember how they used to follow him around in 
high school? When he smiled at one of them their 
faces lit up. When he walked down the street 


(with pity and resolve 


He loses himself in reminiscences 


Linpa (trying to bring him out of it): Willy, dear, 
I got a new kind of American-type cheese today. It’s 


whipped. 


WILLY: 
Swiss ? 


Why do vou get American 


when I like 
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Linpa: I just thought you’d like a change— 


Witty: I don’t want a change! I want Swiss cheese. 
Why am I always being contradicted ? 


Linpa (with a covering laugh I thought it would 


be a surprise. 


Witty: Why don’t you open a window in here, for 
God’s sake? 


Linpa (with infinite patience) : 
dear. 


They're all open, 


Witty: The way they boxed us in here. Bricks and 
windows, windows and bricks. 


Linpa: We should’ve bought the land next door. 


Witty: The street is lined with cars. There’s not a 
breath of fresh air in the neighborhood. The grass 
don’t grow any more, you can’t raise a carrot in the 
back yard. They should’ve had a law against apart- 
ment houses. Remember those two beautiful elm 
trees out there? When I and Biff hung the swing 
between them? 


Linpa: Yeah, like being a million miles from the city. 


Witty: They should’ve arrested the builder for cut- 
ting those down. They massacred the neighborhood. 
Lost) More and more I think of those days, Linda. 
[his time of year it was lilac and wisteria. And then 
the peonies would come out, and the daffodils. What 
fragrance in this room! 


LinpA: Well, after all. people had to move some- 
where. 


Witty: No, there’s more people now. 
LINDA: I don’t think there’s more people. I think— 


Witty: There’s more people! That’s what’s ruining 
this country! Population is getting out of control. 
lhe competition is maddening! Smell the stink from 
that apartment house! And another one on the other 


sid . How can they whip cheese? 


On Willy's last line, Biff and Happy raise them- 


elves uf in their beds, listening 
Linpa: Go down, try it. And be quiet. 


WiLLy (turning to Linda, guiltily 
ried about me, are you, sweetheart? 


You’re not wor- 


Birr: What’s the matter? 
Happy: Listen! 


Linpa: You’ve got too much on the ball to worry 
about. 


WILLY You’re my foundation and my support, 
Linda 


LinpA: Just try to relax, dear. You make mountains 
out of molehills. 


Witty: I won’t fight with him any more. If he wants 
to go back to Texas, let him go 


Linpa: He’ll find his way. 
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Witty: Sure. Certain men just don’t get started till 
later in life. Like Thomas Edison, I think. Or B. F. 
Goodrich. One of them was deaf. (He starts for the 
bedroom doorway) I'll put my money on Biff. 


Linpa: And Willy—if it’s warm Sunday we’ll drive 
in the country. And we'll open the windshield, and 
take lunch. 


Witty: No, the windshields don’t open on the new 
cars. 


Linpa: But you opened it today. 


Witty: Me? I didn’t. (He stops) Now isn’t that 
peculiar! Isn’t that remarkable—(He breaks off 
in amazement and fright as the flute is heard 
distantly) 


Linpa: What, darling? 
Witty: That is the most remarkable thing. 
Linpa: What, dear? 


Witty: I was thinking of the Chevvy. (Slight pause) 
Nineteen twenty-eight .. . when I had that red 
Chevvy—(Breaks off) That funny? I coulda sworn I 
was driving that Chevvy today. 


Linpa: Well, that’s nothing. Something must’ve re- 
minded you. 


Witty: Remarkable. Ts. Remember those days? The 
way Biff used to simonize that car? The dealer re- 
fused to believe there was eighty thousand miles on 
it. (He shakes his head) Heh! (To Linda) Close 
your eyes, I'll be right up. (He walks out of the 
bedroom) 


Happy (to Biff 


car again! 


Jesus, maybe he smashed up the 


Linpa (calling after Willy 
dear! The cheese is on the middle shelf! (She turns, 


Be careful on the stairs, 


voes over to the bed, takes his jac ket, and goes out 
of the bedroom) 


(Light has risen on the boys’ room. Unseen, Willy 1s 
heard talking to himself, “Eighty thousand miles,” 
and a little laugh. Biff gets out of bed, comes down- 
stage a bit, and stands.attentively. Biff is two years 
older than his brother Happy, well built, but in these 
days bears a worn air and seems less self-assured. He 
has succeeded less, and his dreams are stronger and 
less acceptable than Happy’s. Happy is tall, power- 
fully made. Sexuality is like a visible color on him, 
or a scent that many women have discovered. He, 
like his brother, is lost, but in a different way, for he 
has never allowed himself to turn his face taward 
defeat and is thus more confused and hard-skinned, 
although seemingly more content) 


Happy (Getting out of bed He’s going to get his 
license taken away if he keeps that up. I’m getting 


nervous about him, v’know, Bilf? 
Birr: His eyes are going. 


Happy: No, I’ve driven with him. He sees all right. 
He just doesn’t keep his mind on it. I drove into the 
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city with him last week. He stops at a green light and 
then it turns red and he goes. (He laughs) 


Birr: Maybe he’s color-blind. 


Happy: Pop? Why he’s got the finest eye for color 
in the business. You know that. 
Birr (sitting down on his bed I’m going to sleep. 
Happy: You're not still sour on Dad, are you, Biff? 


Birr: He’s all right, I guess. 


Witty (underneath them, in the living-room Yes, 
sir, eighty thousand miles—eighty-two thousand ! 

i 
Birr: You smoking? 
Happy (holding out a pack of cigarettes Want | 
one? 


Birr (taking a cigarette 
I smell it. 


I can never sleep when 


Witty: What a simonizing job, heh! 


Happy (with deep sentiment): Funny, Biff, y'know? 
Us sleeping in here again? The old beds. (He pats 
his bed affectionately) All the talk that went across 
those two beds, huh? Our whole lives. 


Birr: Yeah. Lotta dreams and plans. 


Harpy (with a deep and masculine laugh About 
five hundred women would like to know what was 
said in this room. (They share a short laugh 


Birr: Remember that big Betsy something 
hell was her name 


what the 
over on Bushwick Avenue? 


Happy (combing his hair With the collie dog! 


BirF: That's the one. I got you in there, remember? 





Happy: Yeah, that was my first time—I think. Boy, 
there was a pig! (They laugh, almost crudely) You 
taught me everything I know about women. Don’t | 
forget that. 


Birr: I bet you forgot how bashful you used to be. | 
Especially with girls. | 
Happy: Oh, I still am, Biff. | 
Birr: Oh, go on. 


Happy: I just control it, that’s all. I think I got less 
bashful and you got more so. What happened, Biff? 
Where’s the old humor, the old confidence? (He 
shakes Biff’s knee. Biff gets up and moves restlessly 
about the room) What's the matter? 


Birr: Why does Dad mock me all the time? 


Happy: He’s not mocking you, he 


Birr: Everything I say there’s a twist of mockery on 
his face. I can’t get near him. 


Happy: He just wants you to make good, that’s all. 
I wanted to talk to you about Dad for a long time, 
Biff. Something’s—happening to him. He—talks to 
himself. 


BirF: I noticed that this morning. But he always 
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mumbled. 


Happy: But not so noticeable. It got so embarrassing 
I sent him to Florida. And you know something? 
Most of the time he’s talking to you. 


Birr: What’s he say about me? 
Happy: I can’t make it out. 
Birr: What's he say about me? 


Happy: I think the fact that you're not settled, that 
you're still kind of up in the air... 


Birr: There’s one or two other things depressing 


him, Happy. 
Happy: What do you mean? 
Birr: Never mind. Just don’t lay it all to me. 


Happy: But I think if you just got started—I mean 
is there any future for you out there? 


Birr: I tell ya, Hap, I don’t know what the future 


is. I don’t know—what I’m supposed to want. 


Happy: What do you mean? 


Birr: Well, I spent six or seven years after high 
school trying to work myself up. Shipping clerk, 
salesman, business of one kind or another. And it’s a 
measly manner of existence. To get on that subway 
on the hot mornings in summer. To devote your 
whole life to keeping stock, or making phone calls, 
or selling or buying. To suffer fifty weeks of the year 
for the sake of a two-week vacation, when all you 
really desire is to be outdoors, with your shirt off. 
And always to have to get ahead of the next fella. 
And still—that’s how you build a future. 


Happy: Well, you really enjoy it on a farm? Are 
you content out there? 


Birr Hap, I’ve had twenty 
or thirty different kinds of jobs since I left home 
before the war, and it always turns out the same. 
[ just realized it lately. In Nebraska where I herded 
cattle, and the Dakotas, and Arizona, and now in 
Texas. It’s why I came home now, I guess, because 
I realized it. This farm I work on, it’s spring there 
now, see? And they’ve got about fifteen new colts. 
There’s nothing more inspiring or—beautiful than 
the sight of a mare and a new colt. And it’s cool 


with rising agitation 


there now, see? Texas is cool now, and it’s spring. 
And whenever spring comes to where I am, I sud- 
denly get the feeling, my God, I’m not gettin’ any- 
where! What the hell am I doing, playing around 
with horses, twenty-eight dollars a week! I’m thirty- 
four years old, I oughta be makin’ my future. That’s 
when I come running home. And now, I get here, 
and I don’t know what to do with myself. (After a 
pause) I’ve always made a point of not wasting my 
life, and everytime I come back here I know that all 
I’ve done is to waste my life. 


Happy: You're a poet, you know that, Biff? You're 
a—you're an idealist! 


Birr: No, I’m mixed up very bad. Maybe I oughta 
get married. Maybe I oughta get stuck into some- 
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thing. Maybe that’s my trouble. I’m like a boy. I’m 
not married, I’m not in business, | just—I’m like a 
boy. Are you content, Hap? You're a success, aren’t 
you? Are you content? 


Harry: Hell, no! 
Birr: Why? You’re making money, aren’t you? 


Happy (moving about with energy, expressiveness) : 
All I can do now is wait for the merchandise man- 
ager to die. And suppose I get to be merchandise 
manager? He’s a good friend of mine, and he just 
built a terrific estate on Long Island. And he lived 
there about two months and sold it, and now he’s 
building another one. He can’t enjoy it once it’s 
finished. And I know that’s just what I would do. 
I don’t know what the hell I’m workin’ for. Some- 
times I sit in my apartment—all alone. And I think 
of the rent I’m paying. And it’s crazy. But then, it’s 
what I always wanted. My own apartment, a car, 
and plenty of women. And still, goddammit, I’m 
lonely. 


BirF (with enthusiasm): Listen, why don’t you come 
out West with me? 


Happy: You and I, heh? 


Birr: Sure, maybe we could buy a ranch. Raise 
cattle, use our muscles. Men built like we are should 
be working out in the open. 


Happy (avidly): The Loman Brothers, heh? 


BirF (with vast affection) : Sure, we'd be known all 
over the counties ! 


Happy (enthralled): That's what I dream about, 
Biff. Sometimes I want to just rip my clothes off in 
the middle of the store and outbox that goddam 
merchandise manager. I mean I can outbox, outrun, 
and outlift anybody in that store, and I have to take 
orders from those common, petty sons-of-bitches till 
I can’t stand it any more. 


Birr: I’m tellin’ you, kid, if you were with me I'd 
be happy out there. 


Happy (enthused): See, Biff, everybody around me 
is so false that I’m constantly lowering my ideals .. . 


Birr: Baby, together we’d stand up for one another, 
we'd have someone to trust. 


Happy: If I were around you— 


Birr: Hap,‘the trouble is we weren’t brought up to 
grub for money. I don’t know how to do it. 


Happy: Neither can I! 
Birr: Then let’s go! 


Happy: The only thing is—what can you make out 


) 


there: 


Birr: But look at your friend. Builds an estate and 
then hasn’t the peace of mind to live in it. 


Happy: Yeah, but when he walks into the store the 
waves part in front of him. That’s fifty-two thousand 
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dollars a year coming through the revolving door, 
and I got more in my pinky finger than he’s got in 
his head. 


BirF: Yeah, but you just said— 


Happy: I gotta show some of those pompous, self- 
important executives over there that Hap Loman 
can make the grade. I want to walk into the store 
the way he walks in. Then I'll go with you, Biff. 
We'll be together yet, I swear. But take those two we 
had tonight. Now weren’t they gorgeous creatures? 


Birr: Yeah, yeah, most gorgeous I’ve had in years. 


Happy: I get that any time I want, Biff. Whenever 
I feel disgusted. The only trouble is, it gets like 
bowling or something. I just keep knockin’ them 
over and it doesn’t mean anything. You still run 
around a lot? 


Birr: Naa. I'd like to find a girl—steady, somebody 


with substance. 
Happy: That’s what I long for. 
BirF: Go on! You’d never come home. 


Happy: I would! Somebody with character, with 
resistance! Like Mom, y’know? You're gonna call 
me a bastard when I tell you this. That girl Char- 
lotte I was with tonight is engaged to be married in 


five weeks. (He tries on his new hat) 
Birr: No kiddin’! 


Happy: Sure, the guy’s in line for the vice-presidency 
of the store. I don’t know what gets into me, maybe 
I just have an overdeveloped sense of competition or 
something, but I went and ruined her, and further- 
more I can’t get rid of her. And he’s the third execu- 
tive I’ve done that to. Isn’t that a crummy charac- 
teristic? And to top it all, I go to their weddings! 
(Indignantly, but laughing) Like I’m not supposed 
to take bribes. Manufacturers offer me a hundred- 
dollar bill now and then to throw an order their way. 
You know how honest I am, but it’s like this girl, see. 
I hate myself for it. Because I don’t want the girl, 
and, still, I take it and—I love it! 


BirF: Let’s go to sleep. 
Happy: I guess we didn’t settle anything, heh? 


Birr: I just got one idea that I think I’m going 
to try. 


Happy: What’s that? 
Birr: Remember Bill Oliver? 


Happy: Sure, Oliver is very big now. You want to 
work for him again? 


BirF: No, but when I quit he said something to me. 
He put his arm on my shoulder, and he said, “Biff, 
if you ever need anything, come to me.” 


Happy: I remember that. That sounds good. 


Birr: I think I'll go to see him. If I could get ten 
thousand or even seven or eight thousand dollars | 
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could buy a beautiful ranch. 


Happy: I bet he’d back you. ‘Cause he thought 
highly of you, Biff. I mean, they all do. You’re well 
liked, Biff. That’s why I say to come back here, and 
we both have the apartment. And I’m tellin’ you, 
Biff, any babe you want . 


Birr: No, with a ranch I could do the work I like 
and still be something. I just wonder though. I 
wonder if Oliver still thinks I stole that carton of 
basketballs. 


Happy: Oh, he probably forgot that long ago. It’s 
almost ten years. You’re too sensitive. Anyway, he 
didn’t really fire you. 


Birr: Well, I think he was going to. I think that’s 
why I quit. I was never sure whether he knew or not. 
I know he thought the world of me, though. I was 
the only one he’d let lock up the place. 


Witty (below You gonna wash the engine, Biff? 


Happy: Shh! (Biff looks at Happy, who is gazing 
down, listening. Willy is mumbling in the parlor) 


Happy: You hear that? 
warmly) 


They listen. Willy laughs 


BirF: (growing angr) 
hear that? 


Doesn’t he know Mom can 


Witty: Don’t get your sweater dirty, Biff! (A look 
of pain crosses Biff’s fac é) 


Happy: Isn’t that terrible? Don’t leave again, will 
you? You'll find a job here. You gotta stick around. 
I don’t know what to do about him, it’s getting 


embarrassing. 

Witty: What a simonizing job! 
BirF: Mom’s hearing that! 
Witty: No kiddin’, Biff you got a date? Wonderful! 


Harry: Go on to sleep. But talk to him in the 
morning, will you? 


Birr (reluctantly getting into bed 
the house. Brother! 


With her in 


Happy getting into bed 
talk with him. 


I wish you’d have a good 


The light on their room begins to fade. 


BirF (to himself in bed That selfish, stupid... 


Happy: Sh .. . Sleep, Biff. 


Their light is out. Well before they have finished 
speaking, Willy's form is dimly seen below in the 
darkened kitchen. He opens the refrigerator, searches 
in there and takes out a bottle of milk. The apart- 
ment houses are fading out, and the entire house 
and surroundings become covered with leaves. Music 
insinuates itself as the leaves appear. 


Witty: Just wanna be careful with those girls, Biff, 
that’s all. Don’t make any promises. No promises of 
any kind. Because a girl, y’know, they always believe 
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what you tell ’em, and you're very young, Biff, 


you're too young to be talking seriously to girls. 


Light rises on the kitchen. Willy, talking, shuts the 
refrigerator door and comes downstage to the kitchen 
table. He pours milk into a glass. He is totally im- 


mersed in himself, smiling 


fain tly. 


WitLy: Too young entirely, Biff. You want to watch 
your schooling first. Then when you’re all set, there'll 
be plenty of girls for a boy like you. (He smiles 
broadly at a kitchen chair.) That so? The girls pay 
for you? (He laughs. 


a hit. 


Boy, you must really be makin’ 


(Willy 15 gradually addressing phys cally a point 
offstage, speaking through the wall of the kitchen, 
and his voice has been-rising in volume to that of 
a normal conversation. 


WILLY: 
so careful. Ha! Don’t leave the hubx aps, boys. Get 


I been wondering why you polish the car 


the chamois to the hubcaps. Happy, use newspapers 
on the windows, it’s the easiest thing. Show him how 
to do it, Biff! You see, Happy? Pad it up, use it like 
a pad. That’s it, that’s it, good work. You’re doin’ all 
right, Hap. (He pauses, then nods in approbation for a 
few seconds, then looks upward.) Biff, first thing we 
gotta do when we get time is clip that big branch 
over the house. Afraid it’s gonna fall in a storm and 
hit the roof. Tell you what. We get a rope and sling 
her around, and then we climb up there with a 
couple of saws and take her down. Soon as you finish 
the car, boys, I wanna see ya. I got a surprise for 
you, boys. 

BIFF offstage Whatta ya got, Dad? 


Witty: No, you finish first 
you're finished 


Never leave a job till 
Looking toward the 
Biff, up in Albany I saw a beautiful 


remember that. 
“big trees”: ) 
hammock. I think I'll buy it next trip, and we'll hang 
it right between those two elms. Wouldn’t that be 
something? Just swingin’ there under those branches. 
Boy, that would be... 


Young Biff and Your 
direction Willy was addres 


Happy appear from the 
sing. Happy carries rags 
and a pail of water. Biff, wearing a sweater with a 


block “S,” 


° f ai 
carries a jootbali. 


BirF (pointing in the direction 
How’s that, Pop, prole ssional ? 


I fg , , 
the car offstage 


WitLy: Terrific. Terrific job, boys. Good work, Biff 


Happy: Where’s the surprise, Pop? 

Witty: In the back seat of the car 

Happy: Boy! (He rur 

BirF: What is it, Dad? Tell me, what'd you buy? 


WILLY 
thing I want you to have 


laughing, cuffs him Never mind, some- 


Birr (turns and starts off What is it, Hap? 


Happy (offstage): It’s a punching bag! 
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Birr: Oh, Pop! 


Witty: It’s got Gene Tunney’s signature on it! 
Happy runs onstage with a punching bag 


Birr: Gee, how'd you know we wanted a punching 
2 


bag: 
WiLLy: Well, it’s the finest thing for the timing. 


Happy (lies down on his back and pedals with his 


feet): I’m losing weight, you notice, Pop? 


Witty (to Happy 


Jumping rope is good too 
Birr: Did vou see the new football I got? 


WILLY (examining the ball Where’d you get a 


new ball? 
Birr: The coach told me to practice my passing. 
Witty: That so? And he gave you the ball, heh? 


Birr: Well, 1 borrowed it from the locker room. (| He 
laughs confidentially. 


Witty (laughing with him at the theft I want 
you to return that 


Happy: I told you he wouldn’t like it! 


Birr (angrily Well, I’m bringing it back ! 


WILLY (stopping the incipient argument, to Happy 
Sure, he’s gotta practice with a regulation ball, doesn’t 
he? (To Biff:) Coach’ll probably congratulate you 
on your initiative ! 


Birr: Oh, he keeps congratulating my initiative all 
the time, Pop. 


Witty: That’s because he likes you. If somebody elsé 
took that ball there’d be an uproar. So what’s the re- 
port, boys, what’s the report? 


Birr: Where'd you go this time, Dad? Gee we were 


lonesome for vou 


Witty (pleased puts an arm around each boy and 


they come down to the apron Lonesome, heh? 
Birr: Missed you every minute 


Witty: Don’t say? Tell you a secret, boys. Don’t 
breathe it to a soul. Someday I’ll have my own busi- 
ness, and I’ll never have to leave home any more 


Happy: Like Uncle Charley, heh? 


Witty: Bigger than Uncle Charley! Because Charles 
is not liked. He’s liked, but he’s not—well liked 


Birr: Where'd you go this time, Dad? 


Witty: Well, I got on the road, and I went north to 
Providence. Met the Mayor. 


Birr: The Mavor of Providence ! 
Witty: He was sitting in the hotel lobby 
Birr: What'd he sav? 


Witty: He said, “Morning!” And I said, “You got 
i fine city here. Mavor.” And then he had coffee 





with me. And then | went to Waterbury. Waterbury 
is a fine city. Big clock city, the famous Waterbury 
clock. Sold a nice bill there. And then Boston- 
Boston is the cradle of the Revolution. A fine city 
And a couple of other towns in Mass., and on to 
Portland and Bangor and straight home! 


BirF: Gee, I'd love to go with you sometime, Dad. 
Wit.y: Soon as summer comes 


Happy: Promise ? 


Witty: You and Hap and I, and I'll show you all 
the towns. America is full of beautiful towns 21d 
fine, upstanding people. And they know me, boys, 
they know me up and down New England. The finest 
people. And when I bring you fellas up, there'll be 
open sesame for all of us, ‘cause one thing, boys: | 
have friends. I can park my car in any street in New 
England, and the cops protect it like their own. This 
summer, heh ? 


Birr and Happy (together): Yeah! You bet! 


Witty: We'll take our bathing suits 


Happy: We'll carry your bags, Pop! 


Witty. .Oh, won’t that be something! Me comin’ 
into the Boston stores with you boys carryin’ my bags 
What a sensation ! 


Biff is-prancing around, practicing passing the ball. 
Witty: You nervous, Biff, about the game? 
Birr: Not if you’re gonna be there. 


Witty: What do they say about you in school, now 
that they made you captain? 


Happy: There’s a crowd of girls behind him every- 
time the classes change. 


Birr (taking Willy’s hand Chis Saturday, Pop, this 
Saturday—just for you, I’m going to break through 
for a touchdown 


Happy: You're supposed to pass 


Birr: I’m takin’ one play for Pop. You watch me, 
Pop, and ,when I take off my helmet, that means 
I’m breakin’ out. Then you watch me crash through 
that line’ 

Witty (Aisses Biff); Oh, wait’ll I tell this in Boston! 


Bernard enters in knickers. He is younger than Biff, 
earnest and loyal, a worried boy. 


BERNARD: Biff, where are you? You’re supposed to 
study with me today 


Witty: Hey, looka Bernard. What’re you lookin’ so 
anemic about, Bernard ? 


BerRNARD: He’s gotta study, Uncle Willy. He’s got 
Regents next week. 


Happy (tauntingly, spinning Bernard around): Let's 
box, Bernard ! 


Bernarp: Biff! (He gets away from Happy.) Listen, 
Biff, | heard Mr. Birnbaum say that if you don’t 
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start studyin’ math he’s gonna flunk you, and you 
won't graduate. I heard him! 


Witty: You better study with him, Biff. Go ahead 


now 
BERNARD: I heard him! 


Birr: Oh, Pop, you didn’t see my sneakers! (He 
holds up a foot for W lly to look at 


Witty: Hey, that’s a beautiful job of printing ! 


BERNARD (wiping his glasses): Just because he printed 
University of Virginia on his sneakers doesn’t mean 
they've got to graduate him. Uncle Willy! 


WILLY (angrily): What're you talking about? With 
scholarships to three universities they’re gonna flunk 


him? 
BERNARD: But I heard Mr. Birnbaum say 


WILLY: Don't be a pest, Bernard ! To his hoys: 
What an anemic! 


BERNARD: Okay. I’m waiting for you in my house 


Biff 

Bernard goes off. The Lomans laugh 
Witty: Bernard is not well liked, is he? 
Birr: He’s liked, but he’s not well liked 
Hapry: That's right, Pop 


Witty: That’s just what I mean. Bernard can get 
the best marks in school, y’understand, but when h 
gets out in the business world, y’understand. you art 
going to be five times ahead of him. That’s why I 
thank Almighty God you're both built like Adonises 
Because the man who makes an appearance in the 
business world, the man who creates personal interest, 
is the man who gets ahead. Be liked and you will 
never want. You take me, for instance. I never have 
to wait in line to see a buyer. “Willy Loman is here! 
That's all they have to know, and I go right through 


Birt Did you knock the mm de ad. Pop 


Witty: Knocked ’em cold in Providence, slaughtered 
‘em in Boston 


Happy (on his back, pedaling agair I’m losing 


weight, you notice, Pop ; 


Linda enters, as Of old, a ribbor n her hatr, carr) 


ing a basket of washing 
LINDA with youthful ene vy Hello dear ! 
Witty: Sweetheart ! 


Linpa: How’d the Chevvy run 


Witty: Chevrolet, Linda, is the greatest car ever 
built To the boys:) Since when do vou let vou 


mother carry wash up the stairs 
Birr: Grab hold there. boy ' 


Happy: Where to, Mom 








Linpa: Hang them up on the line. And you better 
go down to your friends, Biff. The cellar is full of 
bovs. They don’t know what to do with themselves, 


Birr: Ah, when Pop comes home they can wait! 


Witty (laughs appreciatively): You better go down 
and tell them what to do, Biff. 


Birr: | think I'll have them sweep out the furnace 


room 
Witty: Good work. Bift 


Birk (goes through wall-line of kitchen to doorway 
at back and calls down): Fellas! Everybody sweep 
out the furnace room! I’]l be right down! 


Voices: All right! Okay, Biff 


Birr: George and Sam and Frank, come out back! 
We’re hangin’ up the wash! Come on, Hap, on the 
double! (He and Happy carry out the basket. 


Linpa: The wav they obey him! 


Witty: Well. that’s training, the training. I’m tellin’ 
you. I was sellin’ thousands and thousands, but I had 


to come home. 


Linpa: Oh, the whole block’ll be at that game. Did 


vou sell anything? 


Witty: I did five hundred gross in Providence and 


seven hundred gross in Boston 


Linpa: No! Wait a minute, I’ve got a pencil. (She 
pulls pencil and pape) vut of her apron pocket 


That makes your commission . Two hundred 


my God! Two hundred and twelve dollars! 


Witty: Well, I didn’t figure it vet, but 
Linpa: How much did you do? 


Witty: Well. I—I did—about a hundred and eighty 
eross in Providence. Well, no—it came to—roughly 


two hundred gross on the whole trip. 


LINDA tthout hesitatior Two hundred gross 
That's She fi 


Witty: The trouble was that three of the stores were 
half closed for inventory in Boston. Otherwise | 


woulda broke ree ords 


LINDA: Wi ll. it makes seventy dollars and some pen 


nics That’s very vood 
Witty: What do we owe? 


LINDA Well, on the first there’s sixteen dollars on 


the refrigerator 
Witty: Why sixteen? 


LINDA Well. the fan belt broke. sO It Was a dollar 


eighty 
Witty: But it’s brand new 


Linpa: Well, the man said that’s the way it is. Till 


they work themselves in. v’know 


They move throug he wall-line nt the Kitche? 
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Witty: I hope we didn’t get stuck on that machine. 
Linpa: They got the biggest ads of any of them! 
WitLy: | know, it’s a fine machine. What els 


Linpa: Well, there’s nine-sixty for the washing ma- 
chine. And for the vacuum cleaner there’s three and 
a half due on the fifteenth. Then the roof, you got 
twenty-one dollars remaining. 


WitLy: It don’t leak, does it? 


LINDA: No, they did a wonderful job Then vou owe 
Frank for the carburetor. 


Witty: I’m not going to pay that man! That god- 
dam Chevrolet, they ought to prohibit the manufac- 
ture of that car! 


LinpA: Well, you owe him three and a half. And 
odds and ends, comes to around a hundred and 
twenty dollars by the fifteenth. 


Wit_y: A hundred and twenty dollars! My God, if 
business don’t pick up I don’t know what I’m gonna 


do! 
LINDA: Well, next week you'll do better 


Witty: Oh, I'll knock ’em dead next week. I'll go to 
Hartford. I’m very well liked in Hartford. You know, 
the trouble 1S, Linda, people don’t seem to take to me. 


The move onto the forestage. 
LinpA: Oh, don’t be foolish 


Wit_y: I know it when I walk in. They seem to 


laugh at me 


LinpA: Why? Why would they laugh at vou? Don’t 
talk that Way Wills 


Will moves tt the ed ge of the slave Linda oes 


nto the kitchen and starts to darn stockings. 


Witty: I don’t know the reason for it. but they just 


pass me by. I’m not noticed 


LINDA: But vou’re doing wonderful, dear. You're 


making seventy to a hundred dollars a week 


Witty: But I gotta be at it ten, twelve hours a day 
Other men—I don’t know—they do it easier. I don’t 
know why I can't stop myself I talk too much. A 
man oughta come in with a few words. One thing 


ibout Charlev. He’s a man of few words. and they 


respect hin 


Linpa: You don’t talk too much, you're just lively 


WILLY miling Well. I figure. what the hell, life 


‘ hort a couple ot jokes To himself | ioke too 


nue h! 7 hy smile goes 
LINDA Why? You're 


Witty: I’m fat. I’m very—foolish to look at, Linda. 
[ didn’t tell you, but Christmas time I happened to 
be calling on F. H. Stewarts, and a salesman I know 

I was going in to see the buyer I heard him sa 
something about walrus. And [--I cracked him 





right across the face. | won’t take that. I simply will 
not take that. But they do laugh at me. I know that. 


LINDA: Darling 


Witty: I gotta overcome it. I know I gotta over- 


come it. I’m not dressing to advantage, maybe. 


Linpa: Willy, darling, you’re the handsomest man in 
the world 


Witty: Oh, no. Linda 


LINDA: To me you are. 


The hand- 


Slight pause 


somest 


From the darkness is heard the laughter of a 
woman. Willy doesn’t turn to it. but it continues 
through Linda’s lines. 


Linpa: And the boys, Willy. Few men are idolized 
by their children the way you are 


Music is heard as behind a scrim, to the left of the 


house, The Woman, dimly seen, is dressing. 


WILLY (with great feeling): You're the best there is, 
Linda, you’re a pal, you know that? On the road 
on the road I want to grab you sometimes and just 


kiss the life outa you 


The laughter is loud now, and he moves into a 
brightening area at the left, where The Woman has 
come from behind the scrim and is standing, putting 
on her hat, looking into a “mirror” and laughing.) 


Witty: ’Cause I get so lonely—-especially when busi- 
ness is bad and there’s nobodey to talk to. I get the 
feeling that I'll never sell anything again, that I 
won’t make a living for you, or a business, a business 
for the boys. (He talks through The Woman’s subsid- 
ng laughte) The Woman prim ps at the “mirror.” 


There’s so much I want to make for 


Cue Woman: Me? You didn’t make me, Willy. I 
pic ked you 


WILLy ( pleased You picked me 


Tue Woman (who is quite proper-looking, Willy’s 
ave): I did. I’ve been sitting at that desk watching 
all the salesmen go by, day in, day out. But you’ve 
got such a sense of humor, and we do have such a 


good time together, don’t we? 


Witty: Sure. sure He takes her in his arms.) Why 


do vou have to go now 
Lut WoMAN It’s two o'clock 
WILLY No, come on in! Hi hulls her 


Tue Woman mv sisters’ll be scandalized 
W he n’l] you he hac k ‘ 


WILLY Oh. two weeks about. Will vou come up 


again? 


Tue Woman: Sure thing. You do make me laugh. 


It’s sood tor me She [IuUeeZes his arm. kisse § him 
And I think vou'r wonderful mar 
Witty: You picked me. heh? 
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THe Woman: Sure. Because you’re so sweet. And 


such a kidder 
Witty: Well, I'll see you next time I’m in Boston 


PHe Woman: [ll put you right through to the 
buyers. 


WILLY 
up! 


slapping her bottom): Right. Well, bottoms 


THe Woman (slaps him gently and laughs): You 
just kill me, Willy. (He suddenly grabs her and kisses 
her roughly.) You kill me. And thanks for the stock 
ings. I love a lot of stockings. Well, good night 


Witty: Good night. And keep your pores open 


Pure Woman: Oh, Willy! 


The Woman bursts out laughing, and Linda's laugh- 
ter blends in. The Woman disappears into the dark 
Now the area at the kitchen table brightens. Linda 
is sitting where she was at the kitchen table. 
is mending a pair of her silk stockings 


but nou 


Linpa: You are, Willy. The handsomest man. You've 
got no reason to feel that 


WILLY 
and going over to Linda 


Linda, Ill 


coming out of The Woman's dimming area 
Ill make it all up to you 


Linpa: There’s nothing to make up, dear. You're 


doing fine, better than 


WILLY (noticing her mending): What's that? 
LinDA: Just mending my stockings. They're so ex- 


pensive 


WILLY 
have you mending stockings in this house! 


angrily, taking them from he? I won't 


Now 


throw them out! 


Linda puls 


the sockKtnes in her pocket 


BERNARD (entering on the run Where is he? If he 


doesn’t study ! 


WILLY (moving to the forestage, with great agita- 
tion): You'll give him the answers! 


Bernarp: I do, but I can’t on a Regents! That’s a 


state exam! They're liable to arrest me! 
Witty: Where is he? [ll whip him, [Pll whip him! 


Linpa: And he’d better give back that football 


Willy, it’s not nice 


Witty: Biff! Where is he? Why is he taking every 
thing? 
Linpa: He’s too rough with the girls, Willy. All of 


the mothers are afraid of him! 

Witty: I'll whip him! 

BerNarpb: He’s driving the car without a license ! 
The Woman's laugh ts heard.) 

WILLY 


Shut up! 


Linpa: All the mothers 


Witty: Shut up 


BERNARD (backing quietly away and out): Mr. Birn- 
baum says he’s stuck up 


Witty: Get outa here ! 


BERNARD: If he doesn’t buckle down he’ll flunk 


math! (He goes off 


Linpa: He’s right. Willy. you’ve gotta 


WiLLy (exploding at her Chere’s nothing the mat- 
ter with him! You want him to be a worm like 
Bernard? He’s got spirit, personality 


As he speaks, Linda, almost in tears, extts into the 
Willy is alone in the kitchen, wilting 
and staring. The leaves are gone. It is night again, 
and the apartment houses look down from behind 


living-room 


Witty: Loaded with it. Loaded! What is he steal- 
ing? He’s giving it back, isn’t he? Why is he stealing? 
What did I tell him? I never in my life told him 
anything but decent things 


Happy in pajamas has come down the stairs; Will) 


suddenly becomes aware of Happy’s presence. 


Happy Let’s go now, come on 
WILLY (sitting down at the kitchen table Huh! 


Why did she have to wax the floors herself? Every- 
time she waxes the floors she keels over. She knows 
that! 


Happy: Shh! Take it easy 
tonight? 


What brought you back 


Witty: I got an awful scare. Nearly hit a kid in 
Yonkers. God! Why didn’t I go to Alaska with my 
brother Ben that time! Ben! 
that man was success incarnate! What a mistake! 


That man was a genius. 


He begged me to go 


Happy: Well. there’s no use in 


Witty: You guys! There was a man started with the 
clothes on his back and ended up with diamond 
mines ! 


Happy: Boy, someday I'd like to know how he did it 


The man knew what 
Walked into a 
jungle, and comes out, the age of twenty-one, and 


Witty: What’s the mystery? 
he wanted and went out and got it! 


he’s rich! The world is an oyster, but you don’t 


crack it open on a mattress! 


Happy: Pop, I told you I'm gonna retire you for life 


Witty: You'll retire me for life on seventy goddam 
dollars a week? And your women and your car and 

; : gel wie 
your apartment, and you'll retire me for life! Christ's 
sake, I couldn’t get past Yonkers today! Where are 
you guys, where are you? The woods are burning! I 
can’t drive a car! 


Charley has appeared in the doorway. He 1s a large 
man, slow of speech, laconic, immovable. In all he 
says, despite what he says, there is pity, and, now, 
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fre praation He has a robe over pajamas, slippers n 
hic feet. He enters the kitchen. 


CuarLey: Everything all right? 
Harpy: Yeah, Charley, everything’s 
Witty: What's the matter? 


Cuar.ey: | heard some noise. I thought something 
happened. Can't we do something about the walls? 
You sneeze in here, and in my house hats blow off 


Happy: Let’s go to bed, Dad. Come on. 

Charley signals to Happy to go. 

Witty: You go ahead, I’m not tired at the moment 
Happy (to Willy): Take it easy, huh? (He exits. 
Witty: What’re you doin’ up? 


CHARLEY (sitting down at the kitchen table opposite 
Willy) : Couldn’t sleep good. I had a heartburn 


WILLY Well. you don’t know how to eat 
Cuarvey: | eat with my mouth 


Witty: No, you’re ignorant. You gotta know about 
vitamins and things like that. 


CHARLEY: Come on, let’s shoot. Tire you out a little. 
Witty (hesitantly): All right. You got cards? 


CuHarey (taking a deck from his pocket): Yeah, | 
got them. Someplace. What is it with those vitamins? 


Witty (dealing): They build up your bones. Chem- 


istry 
CuarLey: Yeah, but there’s no bones in a heartburn 


Witty: What are you talkin’ about? Do vou know 
the first thing about it? 


CHARLEY: Don’t get insulted 


Witty: Don’t talk about something you don’t know 
anything about. 


They are playing. Pause. 
CHARLEY: What’re you doin’ home? 
Witty: A little trouble with the car 


Cuarvey: Oh. (Pause.) I'd like to take a trip to 
California 


Witty: Don’t say. 
CHartEyY: You want a job? 


Witty: I got a job, I told you that. (| After a slight 
pause: | What the hell are you offering me a job for? 


CHarLey: Don’t get insulted. 
Witty: Don’t insult me 


Cuar_ey: I don’t see no sense in it. You don’t have 
to go on this way 


Witty: | got a good job. Slight pause What do 
you keep comin’ in here for? 


CHARLEY: You want me to go? 


WILLY (after a pause, withering): I can’t understand 
it. He’s going back to Texas again. What the hell 
is that? 


CHARLEY: Let him go 


Witty: | got nothin’ to give him, Charley, I’m clean, 
I’m clean. 


CuHarRLEY: He won't starve. None of them starve 
Forget about him 


Witty: Then what have I got to remember? 


CHARLEY: You take it too hard. To hell with it. 
When a deposit bottle is broken you don’t get your 


nickel back 
«Witty: That’s easy enough for you to say 
CHARLEY: That ain’t easy for me to say 


Witty: Did you see the ceiling I put up in the 
living-room ? 


CuHarcey: Yeah, that’s a piece of work. To put up a 
ceiling is a mystery to me. How do you do it? 


Witty: What's the differenc: 


CHARLEY: Well, talk about it 
Witty: You gonna put up a ceiling? 
Cuar.tey: How could I put up a ceiling? 


Witty: Then what the hell are you bothering me 


) 


lor 
CHARLEY: You're insulted again 


WILLY \ man who can’t handle tools is not a man. 


You're disgusting 
CHARLEY: Don’t call me disgusting, Willy. 


Uncle Ben carrying a valise and an umbrella, enters 
the forestage from around the right corner of the 
house. He is a stolid man, in his sixties, with a mus- 
tache and an authoritative air. He is utterly certain 
of his destiny, and there is an aura of far places about 
him. He enters exactly as Willy speaks.) 


Witty: I’m getting awfully tired, Ben. 


Ben’s music is heard. Ben looks around at every- 
thine 


Cuartey: Good, keep playing; you'll sleep better. 
Did you call me Ben? 


Ber lool at his vatch 


WILLY That’s funny. For a second there you re- 
minded me of my brother Ben 


Ben: I only have a few minutes. (He strolls, inspect- 
ing the place. Willy and Charley continue playing.) 


CHARLEY: You never heard from him again, heh? 
Since that time ? 


Witty: Didn’t Linda tell you? Couple of weeks ago 
we got a letter from his wife in Africa. He died. 
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That so 


CHARLEY 
Ben (chuckling So this is Brooklyn, eh? 


CuarLtey: Maybe yvou’re in for some of his money. 


WILL’ Naa. he had seven sons. There’s just one 


opportunity I had with that man 


Ben: | must make a train, Willian There are sev 


looking at in Alaska 


ral propertics I’) 


Witty: Sure ure! If I'd gone with him to Alaska 
that time, everything would’ve been totally different 
Cuartey: Go on, you'd froze to death up there 


WILLY What're vou talking about 


Ben: Opportunity is tremendous in Alaska, William 


Surprised you're not up there. 
Witty: Sure. tremendous 


Cuartey: Heh 


WILL, Phere s the only man ver met who. 


knew the mswers 

COHARLEY Who 

Ben: How are vou all 

WILL, aking af malin Fine. fine 
Cirarney: Pretty sharp tonmeght 

Ben: Is Mother living with vou 


Witty: No, she died a lone time ago 


BY N I'd hoped tO see the old oir! 
Cuartey: Who died? 


Ben: Heard anything from Father. have you? 


Witty (unnerved What do you mean, who died? 
CHurARLES thin if What're you talkin’ about 
BEN ha j : Willian it’s half-past 
cieht! 
WILL, us thouel dis } nf 

(/ j hats mv huild'! 
( \} ty | 11 tiv ( 
WILL’ If you don't know how to play the PAliie 


I’m not gonna throw mv money away on vou! 


CHARLEY ) It was my ace. for God’s sak 


Witty: I'm throush, In 


through ! 


Br N When did Moth I dis . 








cards and goes to the door 





CHARLEY (picks up the 
All right! Next time Ill bring a deck with five aces. 













































Witty: I don’t play that kind of gam 


CHARLEY turni? him You ought to. br 


ashamed of vourself! 
Witty: Yeah 
CuarLey: Yeah! (He es out 


Witty (slamming the door after him lonoramus ! 


vard him through the wall- 


Bi N as VM ll) ( le 
So you’re William. 


; Lo? 
le ) the Al cher 


WILLY 


ing for you so long! 


shaking Ben hand): Ben! I’ve been wait- 
What’s the answer? How did 


vou do it? 
Ben: Oh, there’s a story in that. 


} ) 
Linda enters the forestage, as of old, carrying the 


; 


ash baske 


Linpa: Is this Ben? 
BEN ( gallantl How do you do, my dear 
LinpA: Where’ve you been all these years? Wrhily’s 


always wondered why you 


Witty (pulling Ben awa) 
Where is Dad? Didn’t vou follow him? How did you 


get started ? 


from her impatte ntl 


BEN: Well. I don’t know how much you remembe1 


Wi LY Wi I] I Was just haby, of course, only thre 


or four vears old 
BEN Vhree vears and eleven months 
WILLY What ao memory Ben ! 


William, and | have 


> 1 4 
Ben: | have many enterprises 


neve kept books 


Witty: I remember | 
in was it Nebraska 


sitting under the wagon 


eee 


BEN: It was South Dakota. and I gave you a bunch 


ol wild flowe rs 
Witty: I remember uu walking away down some 
| 


pen road 


Ben: At that age I had verv faultv view of geog- 
iphy William. | discs red after a few davs that I 
was heading due south. so instead of Alaska, I ended 


up in Africa 
Africa! 


LINDA 


Witty: The Gold Co 









Witty: No! Boys! Boys! (Young Biff and Happ) 
appea Listen to this. This is your Uncle Ben, 
oreat man ! Pell TN boys. Ben! 


Ben: Why. boys, when I was seventeen I walked 
into the jungle, and when I was twenty-one I walked 
out. (He laughs.) And by God I was rich 


WILLY (to the boys): You see what I been talking 
ibout lhe greatest things can happen! 


Ben (glancing at his watch I have an appointment 


n Ketchikan Tuesday week 


Witty: No. Ben! Please tell about Dad. I want my 
hovs to hear. I want them to know the kind of stock 
thev spring from. All I remember is a man with a big 


} 


ward, and I was in Mamma’s lap, sitting around a 


fre. and some kind of high musi 


Ben: His flute. He played the flute 
Witty: Sure, the flute, that’s right! 
Ni mus ) heard, a high, rollie kine Cure 


Ben: Father was a very great and a very wild- 
hearted man. We would start in Boston, and he’d 
toss the whole family into the wagon, and then he’d 
drive the team right across the country; through 
Ohio, and Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and all the 
Western states. And we’d stop in the towns and sell 
the flutes that he’d made on the way. Great inventor, 
Father. With one gadget he made more in a week 


than a man like you could make in a lifetime 


Wiriy: That’s just the way I’m bringing them up, 


Ben—-rugged, well liked, all-around 


BEN Yeah? To Biff Hit that, boy hard as vou 
‘ inl H. f yunds his stomach 


BirF: Oh, no, sir! 


BEN ng boxt tance Come on. get to me 
H ig) 

Witty: Go to it, Biff! Go ahead, show hin 

Bier: Okay! (He his fis nd sta 

LiInpA (to VU Why must he fight, dear 


Br N parring i th B ff (Good hoy ! Cro rd bo ! 
Witty: How’s that, Ben, heh? 
Happy: Give him the left, Biff! 


LINDA: Why are vou fighting 


Bi N (,00d boy Suddenly ” ; 


y ( ps Biff, and 
] nin } f ? h amb? i] j d 
Bit 
Lin Look out, Biff 
Brey (; 
BEN ; nee Never fight fai vitl 
I D You’ never get out of wu 1 e tna 


LINDA ithdrawing her hand coldly, frightened) : 


Have a nice—trip. 


BEN (to Will And good luck with your—what 
do you do? 


Witty: Selling 


Ben: Yes. Well . . He raises his hand in farewell 
to all 
Witty: No, Ben, I don’t want vou to think . Hi. 


akes Be arm to show hin It’s Brooklyn, I know, 


} 


but we hunt too 
BEN: Really, now 


Witty: Oh, sure, there’s snakes and rabbits and 
that’s why I moved out here. Why, Biff can fell any 
one of these trees in no time! Boys! Go right over to 
where they’re building the apartment house and get 
some sand. .We’re gonna rebuild the entire front 
stoop right now! Watch this, Ben! 


Birr: Yes, sir! On the double, Hap! 


Happy (as he and Biff run off I lost weight, Pop 
! ] } 


you notice 


Charli yp ente? nl ky che? , even he fore the boys are 


oon 


é 


CHARLEY: Listen, if they steal any more from that 
building the watchman’ll put the cops on them! 


Linpa (to Willy Don’t let Biff 
Ben laughs lustil) 


Witty: You shoulda seen the lumber they brought 


home last week. At least a dozen six-by-tens worth 


all kinds a money 


CHARLEY: Listen, if that watchman 


WILLY I gave them hell. understand. But I got a 


couple of fearless characters there 


CHARLEY Willy, the jails are full of fearless 
( hara¢ ters 

BEN lapping Willy on the back, with a laugh at 
Charle) And the stock exchange, friend! 

WILLY ning in Ben’s laughter Where are the 


rest of your pants 
( HARLEY My wilt bought them 


Wu LY Now ill you need isa golf club and you can 


vo upstairs ind og to sleep To Be? (sreat ath- 
lete! Between him and his son Bernard they can’t 
hammer nail! 

BERN ARI rushing it The W itchman’s chasing Biff ! 
WILLY Shut up! He’s not stealing any 
thir 

LINDA irmed, hut ) ff left Where is he? 
+H Od r | S/ ¥ 

WILLy (1 vard the left, away from Ben 
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Witty (laughing): Oh, nerves of iron, that Biff! 


Cuarvey: Don’t know what it is. My New England 
man comes back and he’s bleedin’. they murdered 
him up there 

Witty: It’s contacts, Charley, I got important 
contacts ! 

CHARLEY (sarcasticall Glad to hear it, Willy. 


Come in later, we'll shoot a little casino. I'll take 
some of your Portland money He laughs at Willy 


and exits 


WILLY to Be? Business is bad, it’s mur- 


derous. But not for me. of course. 


turning 


Ben: I'll stop by on my way back to Africa 


Witty (longingly Can’t you stay a few days? 
You’re just what I need, Ben, because I—I have a 


fine position here, but I—well, Dad left-when I was 
such a baby and I never had a chance to talk to him 


and I still feel—kind of temporary about myself 


Ben: Ill be late for my train 
The y are at of posite ends of the sla ge 


They'd vO 


can't we talk ? 


but I 


Witty: Ben. my _ boys 


into the jaws of hell for me. se¢ 


BEN :. William, you’re being first-rate with vour boys 


Outstanding, manly chaps 


WILLY vords Oh, Ben, that’s 
good to hear! Because sometimes I’m afraid that I’m 
not teaching them the kind of—Ben, how 
should I teach them? 


hanging on to his 


right 


great weight to each word, and with a 
vicious audacity William, when I walked 
I was seventeen. When I walked out 


BEN ( givin: 
certain 
into the jungle, 
I was twenty-one. And. by God, I was rich! (He 
L0e€S off into the darkness 


the house 


a und the right corner 


WILLY 
to imbue them with! To walk into 


was rich! That’s just the spirit I want 
jungle! IT was 


right! I was right! I was right! 


Ben is gone, but Willy is still speaking to him as 


Linda, in nightgown and robe, enters the kitchen. 
glances around for Willy, then goes to the door of 
the house . looks out and tres him ( OMES dou mn fe 


his left. He looks at her. 


Linpa: Willy, dear? Willy? 
Witty: I was right! 
Linpa: Did you have some cheese? (He can't ar 


swer.) It’s very late, darling. Come to bed, heh? 


WILL) Gotta break vour neck 


to see a star in this vard 


looking straight uf 


Linpa: You coming in? 


Witty: Whatever happened to that diamond watch 
fob? Remember? When Ben came from Africa that 


time ‘ Didn't he wive ve A itch fob with a dia 


) 


mond in it 


64 





Linpa: You pawned it, dear. Twelve, thirteen years 
ago. For Biff’s radio correspondence course 


~ 

























































WitLy: Gee, that was a beautiful thing. I'll take a 


walk 
Linpa: But you're in your slippers. 


WILLY (starting to go around the house at the left): 
I was right! I was! (Half to Linda, as he goes, shak- 
ing his head): What a man! There was a man worth 


talking to. I was right! 


Linpa (calling after Willy But in your slippers 


Willy! 


vhen Biff, in his 
and enters the kitchen. 


Willy is almost gone 


ymes down the stat 


pajamas, 


Birr: What is he doing out there? 
Linpa: Sh! 


Birr: God Almighty, Mom, how long has he been 
doing this? 


Linpa: Don’t, he’ll hear you 


) 


Brrr: What the hell is the matter with him 


Linpa: It'll pass by morning. 


Birr: Shouldn’t we do anything? 


Linpa: Oh, my dear, you should do a lot of things, 
but there’s nothing to do, so go to sleep. 


Happ) comes down the stairs and sits on the ste ps 


Happy: I never heard him so loud, Mom. 


Linpa: Well, come around more often; you'll hear 
him. (She sits down at the table and mends the lining 
»f Willy's jacket 


didn’t you ever write me about this. 


BirF: Why 
Mom? 


LinpA: How would I write to vou? For over three f 


months you had no address. ; 


BirF: I was on the move. But you know I thought 


of you all the time. You know that, don’t you, pal? 


Linpa: I know, dear, I know. But he likes to have a 
letter. Just to know that there’s still a possibility for 


better things. 
Birr: He’s not like this all the time. is he? 


Linpa: It’s when you come home he’s always the 


worst 
Birr: When I come home? 


Linpa: When you write you're coming, he’s all 
smiles, and talks about the future, and—he’s just 
wonderful. And then the closer you seem to come, 
the more shaky he gets, and then, by the time you 
get here, he’s arguing, and he seems angry at you 
I think it’s just that maybe he can’t bring himself to 

to open up to you Why are vou so hateful to each 
other? Why is that? 


BiFF ( evasivel) I’m not hateful, Mom : 
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LINDA But you no sooner come in the door than 
, ! 
you’re fighting! 


Birr: | don’t know why. I mean to change. I’m 
tryin’, Mom, you understand? 


Linpa: Are you home to stay now? 


Birr: I don’t know. I want to look around, se¢ 
what’s doin’ 


LINDA Biff. vou can't look around all vour life. 
can you? 


Birr: I just can’t take hold, Mom. I can’t take hold 
of some kind of a life. 


LinpA: Biff, a man is not a bird, to come and go 


with the springtime. 


Birr: Your hair... (He touches her hair.) Your 


hair got so gray. 


Linpa: Oh, it’s been gray since you were in high 
school. I just stopped dyeing it, that’s all. 


BirF: Dye it again, will ya? 
looking old. (He smiles 


I don’t want my pal 


Linpa: You’re such a boy! You think you can go 
away for a vear and .. . You’ve got to get it into 
your head now that one day you'll knock on this door 
ind there’ll be strange people here 


Birr: What are you talking about? You're not even 
sixty, Mom 


Linpa: But what about your father? 


Birr (lamely) Well. I meant him too 


Happy: He admires Pop 


Linpa: Biff, dear, if you don’t have any feeling for 
him, then you can’t have any feeling for me 


BirF: Sure I can, Mom 


Linpa: No. You can’t just come to see me, because 
I love him. (With a threat, but only a threat, of 
tears): He’s the dearest man in the world to me, and 
| won’t have anyone making him feel unwanted and 
low and blue. You’ve got to make up your mind 
now, darling, there’s no leeway any more. Either he’s 
vour father and you pay him that respect, or else 
you're not to come here. I know he’s not easy to get 
along with -nobody knows that better than me 
but 


Witty (from the left, «ith a laugh Hey. hey, 


Biffo ! 


Birr (starting after Will) What the hell 


Happy stops him 


; ; 
to 2 OUul 


is the matter with him? 


Linpa: Don’t—don’t go near hun! 


Birr : Stop making excuses for him! He always, 
always wiped the floor with you! 
ounce of respect for you 


Happy 


Never had an 


He’s always had respect for 


Birr: What the hell do vou know about it? 
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Happy (surlel) Just don’t call him crazy! 


Birr: He’s got no character 
this. Not in his own house 


Charley wouldn’t do 


spewing out that vomit 
from his mind. 


Happy 


got to 


Charley never had to cope with what he’s 


BFF: People are worse off than Willy Loman. Be- 
lieve me, I’ve seen them! 

Linpa: Then make Charley your father, Biff. You 
can’t do that, can you? I don’t say he’s a great man. 
Willy Loman never made a lot of money. His name 
was never in the paper. He’s not the finest character 
that ever lived. But he’s a human being, and a ter- 
rible thing is happening to him. So attention must be 
paid. He’s not to be allowed to fall into his grave 
like an old dog. Attention, attention must be finally 
paid to such a person. You called him crazy 


Birr: I didn’t mean 


Linpa: No, a lot of people think he’s lost his—bal- 
ance. But you don’t have to be very smart to know 
what his trouble is. The man is exhausted. 


Happy: Sure 


Linpa: A small man can be just as exhausted as a 
great man. He works for a company thirty-six years 
this March, opens up unheard-of territories to their 
trademark, and now in his old age they take his 
salary away 

Happy 


indignantly I didn’t know that, Mom 


Linpa: You never asked, my dear! Now that you 
get your spending money someplace else you don’t 


trouble your mind with him 


Happy: But I gave vou money last 


Linpa: Christmas time, fifty dollars! To fix the hot 
water it cost ninety-seven fifty! For five weeks he’s 
been on straight commission. like a beginner, an 
unknown! 


Birt Those ungrateful bastards ! 


Linpa: Are they any worse than his sons? When he 
brought them business, when he was young, they 
were glad to see him. But now his old friends, the 
old buyers that loved him so and always found some 
order to hand him in a pinch—they’re all dead, 
retired. He used to be able to make six, seven calls 
a day in Boston. Now he takes his valises out of the 
car and puts them back and takes them out again 
and he’s exhausted. Instead of walking he talks now. 
He drives seven hundred miles, and when he gets 
there no one knows him any more, no one welcomes 
him. And what goes through a man’s mind, driving 
seven hundred miles home without having earned 
a cent? Why shouldn’t he talk to himself? Why? 
When he has to go to Charley and borrow fifty dol- 
lars a week and pretend to me that it’s his pay? 
How long can that go on? How long? You see what 
I’m sitting here and waiting for? And you tell me 


he has no character? The man who never worked a 
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does he the 


benefit? When 


day but for your get 
medal for that? Is this his reward—to turn around 
at the age of sixty-three and find his sons, who he 
loved better than his life, one a philandering bum 
Happy: Mom! 

LINDA That's all you are, my baby! / Biff 
And you! What happened to the love you had for 


him? You were such pals ! How you used to talk to 


him on the phone every night! How lonely he was 
till he to vou! 


could COTM home 


here in my and 


that’s all 


Birr: All right. Mom. [Il live 


ll get a job. Pll keep away from hin 


roon 


Linpa: No. Biff. You can’t stay here and fight all 


the time 


Birt He threw me out of this hous remember that 


LinpA: Why did he do that? I never knew why 


Birt doesn’t like 


anvb« dy 


Because | Know he’s ‘ fake ind he 


around who know 


LINDA Why a fake ‘ In what Way What do you 


mean: 


he tween 


Birr: Just 


him that’s all | 


don't lay it all at my feet. It 

have tO Say I*]] 
from now on. He'll settle for half my pay check 
He'll he all 1°; voing t bh d Hi. fart f 


fhe Stairs 


me and chip in 


right 


LINDA: He won't be all right 

Birt furning on the fa hu isl) I hate this 
city and I'll stay here. Now what do vou want? 
Linpa: He’s dying. Bifl 


Birr (after a pause Why is he dving 


LinpA: He’s been trving to kill himself 


How 


Birt h ¢ ho 

Linpa: I live from day to day 

Birr: What're vou talking about 

LINDA Remembet | wrote you that he smashed up 

the car again? In February : 

Birr: Well 

| INDA Lh msurance mspector Ca { He sald that 
evidence I} t all these accidents In the 


thes have 


weren't accidents 


Veal weren Tf 
Harry: How can they | that? That T 
LINDA: It seems there's womat She ta 
breath as 
\ Bir sharply but contained What woman 
(| INDA (simultaneously ind this woman 


LINDA 


What did you say 


what woman 


Nothing I 


Sala 


BIFF: 


}ust 


Hat PY ; What about her 


the 


wasn’t driving 


walking down 


sceclnis sii 


She says that he 
didn’t skid. She says he came 


Well, it 
road and saw his cat 
fast at all, and that he 
little bridge. 


LINDA was 


to that and then deliberately smashed 


into the railing, and it was only the shallowness of 


the water that saved him 


Birr: Oh, no, he probably just fell asleep again. 
Linpa: I don’t think he fell asleep 

Birr: Why not? 

Linpa: Last month With great difficulty) : Oh, 
boys, it’s so hard to say thing like this! He’s just a 
big stupid man to you, but I tell vou there’s more 
good in him than in many other people. (She chokes 


The lights 
And behind 
a le neth 


I was looking for a fuse 
cellar 


fall out was 


cCipes hey EVES 
blew out, and I went down the 


the fuse box it happened to 


of rubbe just short 


pip 


kidding 


Happy No 


LINDA There’s a little attachment on the end of it 


I knew right away. And sure enough, on the bottom 


ol the 


VAS pipe 


water heater there’s a new little nipple on the 


angi ) Phat 


Happy g jerk 


BirF: Did you have it taken off 


I’m ashat cada How Can I mention 


down and take away that 


Linpa: I[’n 
it to him? Every day I go 
But wher he 
How can 
1 live 
thought in his mind. 


littl comes home, I put 
it back where it was 


know 


rubber pipe. 
I insult him that way? 


I don’t what to dao irom day to day. 


bovs. I tell vou, I know every 

It sounds so old-fashioned and silly, but I tell you 

he put his whole life into you and you've turned 

vour backs on him. (She bent over in the chair, 
eeping, he face n he hands Biff, I swear to 


God! Biff. his life is hands! 


you! 


Happy B ff Hi ¥ ao you like that damned fool ! 
Birt Kissing her \ right pal, all right It’s all 
settled now. I’ve been remiss. I know that, Mom 
But now Ill stay, and I swear to you, I'll apply my- 


1 , 
sell Ane: , , fy , if he? , a hevel celf- 


don’t fit in 


ef act just vou sec 


Mom, I 
Not that I won't trv I'll try and I*)] make 


busine SS 


rood 

Happy: Sure vou wil trouble with vou in bus! 
ness was vou never tried please people 

Birr: I know, | 

Happy: Like when vou worked for Harrison’s. Bob 


Harrison said you were tops, and then you go and 


whistling whol 


like 


vator like a comedian 


do some damn fool thing 


in the el 





Birt wai Hat 


sometimes. 


songs 
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Harry You don’t raise a guy to a responsible job 
' 


who whistles in the elevator ! 


LINDA Well, don't argue about it now. 


Happy: Like when you’d go off and swim in the 
middle of the day instead of taking the line around. 


Birr (hl 
off? You take off sometimes, don’t you? On a nice 


I 


resentment rising 


Well, don’t you run 


summer day? 


Happy: Yeah, but I cover myself ! 


Linpa: Boys! 


Happy If Im going to take a fade the boss can call 


any number where [’m supposed to be and they'll 
ewear to him that I just left. Pll tell you something 
that I hate to say, Biff, but in the business world 


some of them think you’re crazy 


BF! inceréead Screw the busine SS world ! 


Happy: All right. screw it! Great, but cover vourself ! 


Hap, Hap! 


LINDA 


Birk: I don’t care what they think! They've laughed 
Dad for years, and you know why? Because we 
We should 


be mixing cement on some open plain, or—-or Car- 


don’t belong in this nuthouse of a city! 


enters 


\ carpenter is allowed to whistle ! 


’ , 
entrance i [fle house, al 


HH i? ) 1? ” fhe 


WILLY 


irpente! 


Even your grandfather was better than a 
Pause. They watch him You 


Bernard does not whistle in the elevator 


nevel 
grew up 


I assure vou 


ugh to laugh Willy out of it 


but you do Pop 


Yeah, 


BIFI us th 


Witty: I never in my life whistled in an elevator! 
And who in the business world thinks I’m crazy 


Birr: I didn’t mean it like that, Pop. Now don’t 


make whole thing out of it. will va? 


WILLY Go back to the West! Bi 


i Carpenter, a COW- 


boy. enjoy vourself ! 

Linpa: Willy, he was just saving 

WILLY | heard what he said! 

Happy (trying to quiet Will) Hey, Pop, come 
m now 

WILLY ntinui ver Happy’s line They laugh 
t me, heh? Go to Filene’s, go to the Hub, go to 
Siattery’s. Boston. Call out the name Willy Loman 
ind « what happens! Big shot ! 


Birr: All right, Pop 


Witty: Big! 

Birr: All right! 

\ Why do vou alwavs insult m« 

Birr: I didn’t sa word. (Jo Linda Did | 






Linpa: He didn’t say anything, Willy. 


WiLLy (going to the doorway of the living-room 


All right, good night, good night. 
Linpa: Willy, dear, he just decided 


WILLY 
tomorrow, paint the ceiling I put up in the living- 


to Biff): If you get tired hanging around 


room. 


BirF: I’m leaving early tomorrow 


Harpy: He’s going to see Bill Oliver, Pop 
WILLY restedly Oliver? For what? 
Biri t/ erve, but trying, trying): He always 


said he’d stake me. I'd like 


maybe I can take him up on it 


to go into business. So 


LINDA: Isn’t that wonderful ? 


Witty: Don’t interrupt. What’s wonderful about it? 
There’s fifty men in the City of New York who'd? 
stake him. (To Biff 


Sporting goods? 
BirF: I guess so. I know something about it and 


Witty: He 


sporting goods he ttel than Spalding, 


knows something about it! You know 
for God’s sake! 
How much is he giving you 


Birk: I don’t know, I didn’t even see him vet. but 


Witty: Then what’re you talkin’ about? 


BiFF ( vetting ane Well, 


S 


Or) all I said was I’m gonna 
see him, that’s all! 


WILLY (turning awa) Ah, you’re counting your 
chickens again 

BIFE starting eft for the fairs): Oh, Jesus, I’m 
voing to slee p! 

WILLY ling after him): Don’t curse in this house ! 
Birk (turning Since when did you get so clean? 
Happy frying / hen Wait a 

WILLY Don’t use that inguage to me! I won't 
have it! 

Harpy (grabbing Biff, shout Wait a minute! I 


Come here, Biff. 
let’s talk this over now, let’s talk some sense 


got an idea. I got a feasible idea 
here. 
When I was down in Florida last time. I thought of 
1 great idea to sell sporting goods. It just came back 
You and I, Biff—-we have a line, 


Line. Ws 


couple of exhibitions, se¢ 


to. me 


the Loman 


train a couple of weeks, and put on a 


WILLY That's an idea | 
Happy Wait! Wi iorm two basketball teams. see? 
lwo ter-polo teams. We play each othe It’s a 


million dollars’ worth of 


see Phi 


Palm ill the hote 


yublicity I'wo brothers. 
Royal 
And banners over the ring and 


Brothers.”’ Baby. we 


Loman Brothers. Displays in the 
Is 


the basketball court ‘Lomar 


Sp rting vo cd 


n 


——— 


eee eC CT 


Witty: That is a one-million-dollar idea! 


Marvelous ! 


LINDA 
Birr: I’m in great shape as far as that’s concerned 


Happy: And the beauty of it is, Biff, it wouldn’t be 
like a business. We'd be out playin’ ball again 


Birr (enthused Yeah, that’s 


Witty: Muillion-dollar 


Harry: And you wouldn’t get fed up with it, Bill. 
It'd be the lhere’d be the old honor, 
and comradeship, and if you wanted to go off for a 
well, you’d do it! Without som« 


family again 


swim or somethin’ 


smart cooky gettin’ up ahead of you! 


WILLY: 


absolutely lick the civilized world 


Lick the world! You guys together could 


BIFF : il see 
work that out 


Oliver tomorrow. Hap, if we could 


LINDA: Maybe things are beginning to 
WILLY (wildly enthused, to Linda Stop interrupt 
ing! (To Biff But don’t wear sport jackets and 


slacks when you see Oliver 
Birr: No, [ll 


WILLY 
and don’t crack any jokes 


\ business suit, and talk as little as possible 


Birr: He did like me. Always liked m« 


Linpa: He loved vou! 


WILLy (to Linda To Biff Walk 


in very serious. You are not applying for a boy’s job 


Will you stop? 


Money is to pass. Be quiet, fine, and serious. Every- 
body likes a kidder, but nobody lends him money 


Happy: I'll trv to get some myself, Biff. Pm = sur 


I can 


WitLy: I see great things for you kids, | think your 
troubles are over. But remember, start big and you'll 
end big. Ask for fifteen 


How much vou gonna ask 


for? 
Birr: Gee, I don’t know 
Witty: And don’t say “Gee.” “Gee” is a boy’s word 


A man walking in for fifteen thousand dollars does 


not say “Ger 
Birr: Ten, I think, would be top though 


Witty: Don't be so modest. You always started too 


low. Walk in with 
Start off with a couple of your good stories to lighten 


a big laugh. Don’t look worried 


things up. It’s not what you say, it’s how you say it 
hecause personality always wins the day 

LinDA: Oliver always thought the highest of him 
Witty: Will you let me talk? 


Birr: Don’t yell at her, Pop, will ya 


WILLY (anertl) I was talking, wasn’t I 


Birr: I don’t like you yelling at her all the time, 
and I’m tellin’ you, that’s all. 


Witty: What're vou, takin’ over this house ? 


Linpa: Willy 


WILLY (turning on her Don’t take his side all the 


time, goddammit ! 


Birr (furiously Stop yelling at her! 


Witty (suddenly pulling on his cheek, beaten down, 
cullt ridden Give my best to Bill Oliver—he may 
remember m« He exits through the living-room 
doorway) 


Linpa (her voice subdued What'd you have to 
start that for? (Biff turns away. 
he was as soon as you talked hopefully? (She goes 
over to Biff.) Come up and say good night to him. 


Don’t let him go to bed that way 


You see how sweet 


Happy: Come on, Biff, let’s buck him up. 


LinDA: Please, dear. Just say good night. It takes so 
little to make him happy. Come. (She goes through 
the living-room doorway, calling upstairs from within 
the living-room): Your pajamas are hanging in the 
bathroom, Willy! 


Happy (looking toward where Linda went out 


[They broke the mold when they 
You know that, Biff? 


What a woman! 
made het 


BirF: He’s off salary 


mission ! 


My God, working on com- 


Happy: Well, let’s face it: he’s no hot-shot selling 
man. Except that sometimes, you have to admit, he’s 


a sweet personality 


Birr (deciding 


to buy some new ties 


: Lend me ten bucks, will va? I want 


Harry: Ill take you to a place I know. Beautiful 


stuff. Wear one of my striped shirts tomorrow. 


Mom got awful old. Gee, I’m 


fvonna go in to Oliver 


Birr: She got gray 
tomorrow and knock him 


lor a 


Happy: Come on up. Tell that to Dad 


Let’s give 
him a whirl. Come on 


Birr (steamed uf You know, with ten thousand 


buc ks. boy ' 


Happy (as they go int That’s the 
talk, Biff, that’s the first time I’ve heard the old con- 
fidence out of vou! (From within the 
fading off 
habe you want just sav the word 


ire hardly heard 
thew parents’ bedroom 


the living-room 


living-room 
You're gonna live with me, kid, and any 
The last line 
mounting the 


They are stairs te 


Linpa (entering her bedroom and addressing Willy, 


vho is in the bathroom. She is straightening the bed 


for him Can you do anything about the shower? 
It drips 
WiLLy (from the bathroom All of a sudden every- 


thing falls to pieces! Goddam plumbing, oughta be 
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sued, those people. | hardly finished putting it in and 


His words rumble off 


the thing 


Linpa: I’m just wondering if Oliver will remember 


him. You think he might? 


WILLY (coming out of the bathroom in his pa- 
jamas): Remember him? What’s the matter with 
you, you crazy? If he’d’ve stayed with Oliver he’d 
be on top by now! Wait’ll Oliver gets a look at him. 
You don’t know the average caliber any more. The 
average young man today—(he is getting into bed 

is got a caliber of zero. Greatest thing in the world 
for him was to bum around 


Biff and Happy enter the bedroom. Slight pause 


WILLY (stops short, looking at Bi ff Glad to hear 
it, boy 
Happy: He wanted to say good night to you, sport 


Witty (to Biff Yeah. Knock him dead, boy 
What'd you want to tell me? 


Birr: Just take it easy, Pop. Good night. (He turns 


Oo iO 


Witty (unable to resist): And if anything falls off 


the desk while you’re talking to him—like a package 
or something--don’t you pick it up. They have office 
bovs for that 


Linpa: I'll make a big breakfast 


Witty: Will you let me finish? (7o Biff Tell him | 
you were in the business in the West. Not farm work 


Birr: All right, Dad 
Linpa: I think everything 


And don’t 


undersell vourself. No less than fifteen thousand 


WiLLy (going right through her speech 


dollars 


BrrF (unable to bear him) : Okay. Good night. Mom 


He starts moving. 


Witty: Because you got a greatness in you, Biff, 
remember that. You got all kinds a greatness 


He lies back, exhausted. Biff walks out 
Linpa (calling after Biff Sleep well, darling 


Happy I’m gonna get married, Mom. | wanted 
to tell you 

Linpa: Go to sleep, dear 

I just wanted to tell you 


Happy | going 


Witty: Keep up the good work. (Happy extts. 
God remember that Ebbets Field game’ The 
championship of the city? 


Linpa: Just rest. Should I sing to you? 


Witty: Yeah. Sing to me. (Linda hums a soft lul- | 
laby.) When that team came out—-he was the tallest, 
remember ? 


Linpa: Oh. ves. And in gold 





Biff enters the darkened kitchen, takes a cigarette, 
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and leaves the house. He comes downstage into a 
golden pool of light. He smokes, staring at the night. 


Witiy: Like a young god. Hercules—something lik« 
that. And the sun, the sun all around him. Remem- 
ber how he waved to me? Right up from the field, 
with the representatives of three colleges standing 
by? And the buyers I brought, and the cheers when 
he came out—Loman, Loman, Loman! God Al- 
mighty, he'll be great yet. A star like that, mag- 
nificent, can never really fade away! 


The light on Willy ts fading. The gas heater begins 
to glow through the kitchen wall, near the stairs, a 
blue flame bene ath red cous 


LINDA (timidly 


) 


you 


Willy dear what has he got against 


Witty: I’m so tired. Don’t talk anv more 


Biff slowly returns to the kitchen. He stops, stare 
toward the heater. 


LinpA: Will you ask Howard to let vou work in 
New York? 


WILLY 
all right 


First thing in the morning. Everything’l! be 


Biff reaches behind the heater and draws out a 
length of rubber tubing. He is horrified and turns his 
head toward Willy's room, still dimly lit, from which 
the strains of Linda’s desperate but monotonous 
humming rise 


WILLY 
light): Gee, look at the moon moving between the 
buildings ' 


staring through the window into the moon- 


Biff wraps the tubing around his hand and quickly 
goes up the stairs 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Music is heard, gay and bright. The curtain nses 
as the music fades away. Willy, in shirt sleeves, is sit- 
ting at the kitchen table, sipping coffee, his hat im 
his lap. Linda is filling his cup when she can 


Witty: Wonderful coffee. Meal in itself 
Linpa: Can I make vou some eggs? 
Witty: No. Take a breath 


Linpa: You look so rested, dear 


WILLY 
Imagine, sleeping tll ten on a Tuesday morning 
Boys left nice and early, heh? 


| slept like a dead one. First time in months 


LinpA: They were out of here by eight o’clock 


Witty: Good work! 


Linpa: It was so thrilling to see them leaving to- 
gether | can’t get over the shaving lotion in this 
house ' 
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WILLY Mmm 


smiling 


Linpa: Biff was very changed this morning. His 


whole attitude seemed to be hopeful. He couldn't 


wait to get downtown to see Oliver. 


WILLY: He’s heading for a change. | here’s no ques- 
tion, there simply are certain men that take longer to 
get—-solidified. How did he dress? 

LinpaA: His blue suit. He’s so handsome in that suit 


He could be a 


anything in that suit! 


Will pets uf from the tabli Linda notd / JaCchKe 

yz 

for him. 

Witty: There’s no question, no question at all. Gee 
| 1 


on the Way home tonight I'd like to buy SOTTA seeds 


That'd be 


enough sun gets back there 


wonderful. But not 
Nothine’ll grow any 


Linpa (laughing 


more 


Witty: You wait. kid. before it’s all over we're 
gonna get a little place out in the country, and I'll 


raise some vegetables, a couple of chickens 


Linpa: You'll do it yet, dear 


Vv lly vall out of his jacket Linda follox h m 


WitLy: And they'll get married, and come for 


weekend. I’d build a little guest house. "Cause | got 
so many fine tools, all 'd need would be a little 


lumber and some peace of mind 


LINDA (joyfully I sewed the lining 


Witty: I could build two guest houses, so they'd 


both come. Did he decide how much he’s going to 
ask Oliver for 


LINDA getting him into the jacket He didn’t men- 


tion it. but I imagine ten or fifteen thousand. You 
going to talk to Howard today? 

Witty: Yeah. [ll put it to him straight and simple 
He'll just have to take me off the road 


LINDA: And Willy, don’t forget to ask for a litth 


advance, because we've got the insurance premium 


It’s the grace pr riod now 


Witty: That's a hundred 


Linpa: A hundred and eight, sixty-eight. Because 


we're a little short again 
Witty: Why are we short 


Linpa: Well, you had the motor iob on the car 


WILLY That goddam Studebaker! 


Linpa: And you got one more payment on_ the 


refrigerator 
Witty: But it just broke again ! 
Linpa: Well, it’s old, dear 


WILLY 


tised machin 


I told you we should’ve bought a well-adver 


Charley bought a General Electric 

















































and it’s twenty vears old and it’s stil good, that 
son-of-a-bitch 


Linpa: But. Wills 


Witty: Whoever heard of 
Once in my life I would like to own something out- 
right before it’s broken! 
the junkyard! I just finished paying for the car and 


a Hastings refrigerator? 
I’m always in a race with 
it’s on its last legs The reirigerator consumes belts 
like a goddam maniac They time those things. They 
time them so when you finally paid for them, they’re 
used up 

LINDA buttoning up fi acket as he unbuttons it 
All told. about two hundred dollars would carry us, 
dear. But that includes the last payment on the mort- 
gage. After this payment, Willy, the house belongs 


WILLY It’s twenty-five vears 


Linpa: Biff was nine vears old when we bought it 


Witty: Well, that’s a great thing. To weather a 


twenty-five vear mortgage 1s 


LINDA It’s an accomplishment. 
| 


WILLY: 


tion I put in this house 


; 


found in it any more 


All the cement, the lumber, the reconstruc- 


Phere ain't a crack to be 


Linpa: Well, it served its purposs 


WILLY: 


move in, and that’s that 


Some stranger’ll come along, 
If only Biff would take this 
house, and raise a family H, 


What purposé 


starts to go 


(j,o0o0d-by I’m late 


sudde nly remembering Oh. | 
You're supposed to meet 


LINDA forgot ! 


them for dinner. 
Witty: Me? 


Linpa: At Frank’s Chop House on Forty-eighth near 
Sixth Avenue 


Witty: Is that so! How 


ibout vou? 


Linpa: No, just the three of you. They're gonna 


blew vou to a big meal! 


Witty: Don’t sav! Who thought of that? 

LinpA: Biff came to me this morning, Willy. and he 
said, “Tell Dad. we want to blow him to a big meal.” 
Be there six o’clock. You and vour two bovs are going 


to have dinnet 


WILLY Gee whiz That's really somethin’ I’m 
gonna knock Howard for loop, kid. I'll get an ad- 
vance, and I'll come home with a New York job 


Gsoddammit, now I’m gonna do it! 

LiInDA: Oh, that’s the spirit. Willy! 

Witty: I will never get behind wheel the rest of 
mv life! 

Linpa: It’s changing, Willy. I can feel it changing! 
Witty: Beyond auestion. G’by, I'm _ late He 


ry? 
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LINDA calling aftér him as she runs to the kitchen 
table for a handkerchief): You got your glasses? 
WILL’ feels for them, then comes back in Yeah 


veah. got my glasses. 


him the handkerchief And a hand- 


LINDA ( giving 
ke re hief 


Witty: Yeah, handkerchief 
And your saccharine 


LINDA 


Witty: Yeah. my saccharine. 


Linpa: Be careful on the subway stairs 


and a silk stocking is seen hanging 


Willy notices it. 


Vhe kisses Aim, 


from hey hand 


Witty: Will you stop mending stockings? At least 
while I’m in the house. It gets me nervous. I can’t 
tell vou. Please 

I nda hi de the sloe king in her hand a she folloz 


the forestage in front of the house 


LINDA Re Irie mibe os Frank’s Chop House 


WILLY passing the apron Mavbe beets would 


grow out ther 
But vou tried s« 


LINDA (lauvhing many times 


WILLY Yeah Wi l] don’t work hard today He dis 
ippea around the right corne? f the house 
LINDA Be careful ! 

{ « W } [ anishe Linda waves to him Sudde nl 
the ph ne rings She ruUNS ACTOSS the face and mto 


the kitchen and lifts it 


Linpa: Hello? Oh. Biff! I’m so glad you called. I 
just Yes, sure, I just told him. Yes, he’ll be ther: 
for dinner at six o'clock, I didn’t forget. Listen, I was 
just dving to tell you. You know that little rubbe 


That he connected to the gas 
cellar this 
morning and take it away and destroy it. But it’s 
took it away himself, it isn’t 
When? Oh. then you took it 
it’s just that I'd hoped he’d taken it 
Oh. I’m not worried. darling. 


yp I told you about? 
heater? I finally decided to go down the 
gone! Imagine? He 
there! (She listen 
Oh—nothing. 
iwav himself because 
this morning he left in such high spirits, it was lik 
afraid any more. Did Mr 


Well 


the old davs'! In not 


Oliver see you? you wait there then. And 


make a nice impression on him, darling. Just don’t 
perspire too much before vou see him. And have 

ce time with Dad. He mav have big news too! 

That's right. New York job And be sweet t 


him tonight. dear. Be loving to him. Because he’ 
only a littl boat looking for a harbor She fren 
blir n vith sorrow and 10) Oh. that’s wonderful 


Biff . ‘11 
il yOu til 


your arn 


Thanks 
around him when he comes into the restau 
That’s the boy Good-byv 

You got yvour comb? That’s fine. Good- 
Biff dear 


save his life darling. Just put 


rant. Give him a smile 


In the 


thirty-six, 
i hire h 

plu if in 
i “ 


fades on 
intent on 


wer his 


middle 


of her 


vheels in a 





speech, Howard Wagner, 


small 
is a wire-recording machine and proceeds to 
This ts on the left jorestage. 


Linda 


as it rises O 


threading the 


Witty: Pst! 


He IWARD 


Hello, 


Witty: Like 


He WARD 


Pst! 


ty pe writer 


table on 


Light slowly 


n Hou ard. Howard is 


machine and only glances 


shoulder as Willy appears 


Willy, come in 


have a little 


talk with you, Howard. 


Sorry to keep you waiting. I'll be with you 


In a minute 


WILLY 


How arp 


recorder 


WILLY: Oh 


Howarb: 


day. Been driving me crazy. 


I ever saw in my life 


WILLY 


HowarbD 


anything with it 


night 


Didn't vou ever s 


Records things 


( 


all Wwe 


talk an 


What's that, Howard 


et one 


unute © 


Just got delivery 


What do you do with it? 


these ? 


W ire 


yester- 


the most terrific machine 
I was up all night with it. 


I bought it for dictation, but you can do 


my daughte1 


» J ; 
Roll Ou 


the 


to that kid whistle 


WILLY 
HowarpD 


WILLY 


The vhistlin ge 


dauchte) 


His Davi 


Howarpb 


! 


cn 


WILLY 


I's 


Seven vears old 


ts. Like to ask a littl 
break off and the Voice 
f heard. 
HTER “Now vou. Daddy.”’ 


That is lifelike 


Listen to this 
Listen to what | picked up 
Get this 


) 999 
Barrel 


Hi, 


isn't 


She’s crazy for me 


You're 


The vhistl 


a7 4 f ; 
Howarp 


His SON 


Sh! 


“The capital of 
ot 


the capital 


Arkansas 


Sacramente 


How arp 


\ ills 
WILLY 
His Son 


HowarbD 


ch re hr 


no 


He’ || 


a 


That’s me 


Ha! 


very good | 


a moment, 


Get this 


Arizona 


ttle Rock 


anda 


make an 


nuing 
s 


ku ked the plug out 


WILLY 


How arp 





4 


now 


flicks 


heard beine whistled. 


i 


Again the 


He u 


air The 


this is my 


favor 


machine 


I had it home last 
The first one is 


switch and 
Listen 


Get that tone 


if you 


of Howard's 


same 


song 


TuUTLS 


son 


\labama is Montgomery ; 


is Phoenix; the capital of 


the capital of California is 


mm. a 


announcer! 


The ¢ apital 


Get that 

1} A sudde nly Wait 
It certainly is 

Sh tor (,o0d's Sake 


nd On) 


SOTTIE 


a minute 


F ive vear’rs old. 


day! 


alphabetical order! (The ma- 


The maid 


























































His Son: “It’s nine o'clock, Bulova watch time. So 
I have to go to sleep.” 


Witty: That really is 


Howarp: Wait a minute! The next is my wife 
They watt. 


Howarp’s Voice: “Go on, say something.” (Pause. 
“Well. you gonna talk?” 


His Wire: “I can’t think of anything.” 


Howarp’s Voice: “Well, talk—it’s turning.” 


His Wire (shyly, beaten “Hello.” (Stlence.) “Oh. 


Howard, I can’t talk into this 


Howarp (snapping the machine off That was my 


wife 


Witty: That is a wonderful machine. Can we 


Howarp: I tell you, Willy, I'm gonna take my 
camera, and my bandsaw, and all my hobbies, and 
out they go. This is the most fascinating relaxation | 
ever found 


Witty: I think Ill get one myself 


Howarp: Sure, they’re only a hundred and a half 
You can’t do without it. Supposing you wanna hear 
Jack Benny, see? But you can’t be at home at that 
hour. So you tell the maid to turn the radio on when 
Jack Benny comes on, and this automatically goes on 
with the radio 


Witty: And when you come home you 


Howarp: You can come home twelve o'clock, one 
o'clock, any time you like, and you get yourself a 
Coke and sit yourself down, throw the switch, and 
there’s Jack Benny’s program in the middle of the 
night! 


Witty: I’m definitely going to get one. Because lots 
of time I’m on the road, and I think to myself, what 
I must be missing on the radio! 


Howarpb: Don’t you have a radio in the car 


WILLY 


) 


Well, veah, but who ever thinks of turning 
it on 


Howarp: Say. aren’t vou supposed to be in Boston? 


Witty: That’s what I want to talk to you about. 
Howard. You got a minute? (He draws a chatr in 
from the ving 


Howarp: What happened? What're you doing here? 
Witty: Well 

Howarp: You didn’t crack up again, did you 
Witty: Oh, no. No 


Howarp: Geez, you had me worried there for a 
minute. What’s the trouble? 


Witty: Well, tell you the truth, Howard. I’ve come 
to the decision that I’d rather not travel anv more 


Howarp: Not travel! Well. what'll vou do? 


Witty: Remember, Christmas time, when you had 
the party here’? You said you'd try to think of some 
spot for me here in town 


Howarp: With us? 
Witty: Well, sure. 


Howarp: Oh. yeah, veah. I remember. Well, | 
couldn’t think of anything for you, Willy. 


Witty: I tell ya, Howard. The kids are all grown 
up, y'know. I don’t need much any more. If I could 
take home—-well, sixty-five dollars a week, I could 
swing it 


Howarp: Yeah. but Willy. see | 


WILLY 


between the two of us. v’ know 


I tell ya why, Howard. Speaking frankly and 
I’m just a little tired 


Howarp: Oh, | could understand that, Willy. But 
you’re a road man, Willy, and we do a road business 
We've only got a half-dozen salesmen on the floor 
here 


WILLY 
of any man. But I was with the firm when you 


God knows, Howard. ] never asked a tavor 


father used to carry you in here in his arms 
Howarp: I know that. Willy. but 


Witty: Your father came to me the day vou wer 
born and asked me what I thought of the name of 
Howard, may he rest in peact 


Howarp: I appreciate that, Willy, but there just 1s 
no spot here for you. If I had a spot I'd slam you 
right in, but I just don’t have a single solitary spot 


He looks for his lighter Willy has pie ked it uf and 


ives it to him. Pause. 


WILLY Howard. all I need 
to set mv table is fiftv dollars a week 


with increasing ange? 


Howarp: But where am I going to put you, kid? 


WILLY 
sell merchandise, is it? 


Look, it isn’t a question of whether I can 


Howarp: No, but it’s a business, kid. and everybody's 
gotta pull his own weight 


WILLY 
Howard 


desperatel) Just let me tell vou a story, 


Howarp: ‘Cause you gotta admit. business is busi- 


ness 


WILLY 
just listen for a minute. You don’t understand this. 


angrily Business is definitely business, but 
When I was a boy—eighteen, nineteen—I was al- 
ready on the road. And there was a question in my 
mind as to whether selling had a future for me. Be- 
cause in those days I had a yearning to go to Alaska 
See, there were three gold strikes in one month in 
Alaska, and I felt like going out. Just for the ride, 


you might say 
Howarp (barely interested): Don’t say 


Witty: Oh, veah. my father lived many years in 
Alaska. He was an adventurous man. We've got quite 
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a little streak of self-reliance in our family. I thought 
I'd go out with my older brother and try to locate 
him, and maybe settle in the North with the old man 
And I was almost decided to go, when I| met a sales- 
man in the Parker House. His name was Dave Single- 
man. And he was eight-four years old, and he’d 
drummed merchandise in thirty-one states. And old 
Dave, he’d go up to his room, yunderstand, put on 
his green velvet slippers—I’ll never forget-—and pick 
up his phone and call the buyers, and without ever 
leaving his room, at the age of eighty-four, he made 
his living. And when I saw that, I realized that sell- 
ing was the greatest career a man could want. Cause 
what could be more satisfying than to be able to go. 
at the age of eighty-four, into twenty or thirty differ- 
ent cities, and pick up a phone, and be remembered 
and loved and helped by so many different people ? 
when he died 
died the death of a salesman, in his green velvet slip- 
pers in the smoker of the New York, New Haven and 


Hartford. going into Boston 


Do vou know? and by the way he 


when he died, hundreds 
of salesmen and buyers were at his funeral. Things 
were sad on a lotta trains for months after that. (He 
stands up. Howard has not looked at him.) In those 
days there was personality in it, Howard. There was 
respect, and comradeship, and gratitude in it. Today, 
it’s all cut and dried, and there’s no chance for bring- 
ing friendship to bear—or personality. You see what 


I mean? They don’t know me any more 


HowarpD (moving away, to the night That's just 


the thing, Willy 


Witty: If I had forty dollars a week—that’s all I'd 


need. Forty dollars, Howard 


Kid. I can’t take blood from a stone, | 


How ARD 


WILLY Howard, the 
vear Al Smith was nominated. your father came to 


desperation is on him now 
me and 


Howarp (starting to go off): I’ve got to see some 


people, kid. 


WILLY 
father | 


topping him): I’m talking about you 
Chere were promises made across this desk! 
I put 


thirty-four years into this firm, Howard, and now | 


You mustn’t tell me you’ve got people to see 
; cc map age “a 
can't pay my insurance! You can’t eat the orang: 


and throw the peel away—a man is not a piece of 


fruit! (After a pause:) Now pay attention. Your 
father—in 1928 I had a big vear. I averaged a hun- 
dred and seventy dollars a week in commissions 


Howarp Now, Willy. you never ave 


mpatiently 


aged 


WiLLy (banging his hand on the desk | averaged 
a hundred and seventy dollars a week in the year of 
1928; And your father came to me—or rather, I was 
in the office here—it was right over this desk —and 


he put his hand on my shoulder 


Howakrp getting up You'll have to excuse me 
Willy. | gotta see some people Pull vourself together 
Going out Il] be back in a little while 





On Howard's exit, the light on his chair grows very 
bright and strange. 


Witty: Pull myself together! What the hell did I 
say to him? My God, I was yelling at him! How 
could I! (Willy breaks off, staring at the light, which 


sccupnes the chair, animating it. He approaches this 
chair, standing across the desk from it.) Frank, 
Frank, don’t you remember what you told me that 
time? How you put your hand on my shoulder, and 
Frank He leans on the desk and as he speaks 
the dead man’s name he accidentally switches on the 
recorder, and instantly 


Howarp’s Son of New York is Albany. The 
capital of Ohio is Cincinnati, the capital of Rhode 
Island is The recitation continues. 

WiLLy (leaping away with fright, shouting Ha! 


Howard! Howard! Howard! 


Howarp (rushing in): What happened ? 


WILLY 


nasally, childishly, with the capital cities) : 
off! Shut it off! 


which continues 
Shut it 


pointing at the machine, 


Howarp (pulling the plug out): Look, Willy 


WILLY ( pressing his hands to his eyes 
myself some coffee. I'll get some coffee . 


I gotta get 


Willy start valk out. Howard stops him. 


Howarp (rolling up the cord): Willy, look .. . 


Witty: I'll go to Boston 


Howarp: Willy, you can’t go to Boston for us. 


Witty: Why can’t I go? 


How ARD | don’t want you to repre sent us. I’ve been 


meaning to tell vou for a long time now 


Witty: Howard, are vou firing me? 


Howarp: I think you need a good long rest, Willy. 


WILLY 


Howard 


Howarp: And when you feel better, come back. and 


‘ 


we'll see if we can work something out 


WILLY 


position to 


But I gotta earn money. Howard. I’m in no 


Howarp: Where are your sons? Why don’t your 


sons give you a hand? 


Witty: They're working on a very big deal 


Howarp: This is no time for false pride, Willy. You 
go to your sons and tell them that you're tired 


You've got two great boys. haven’t vou? 


WILLY 


meantime 


Oh, no question, no question, but in the 


Howarp: Then that’s that. heh? 
Witty: All right, Pll go to Boston tomorrow. 


Howarpb: No, ne 
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WILLY: I can’t throw myself on my sons I’m not a 


crippl ! 
Howarp: Look, kid, I’m busy this morning 


How ird you vé 


WILLY 
got to let me go to Boston ! 


grasping Howard arm 


Howarp (hard, keeping himself unde) ntrol lve 
got a line of peopl to see this morning. Sit down, 
take five minutes, and pull yourself together, and 

I need the office, Willy. (He 
rememberi the recorder. starts 
Oh. veah 
Whenever you can this week, stop by and drop off 
the samples. You’ll feel better, Willy, and then com 
back and we'll talk. Pull yourself together. kid, there’s 


peopl outside 


then go home, will ya? 
; , 


starts to go, turns, 


g 
to push off the table holding the recorde) 


Hi vara ex 


Pilisi¢ first a tar tiv, ‘ ‘ . f { f 
; > , ’ 
pears, Ber entey Tron fhe ? oht H, rile 1/ 


and umbrella 


Witty: Oh, Ben, how did vou do it 


answel! 


What Is the 


Did you wind up the Alaska deal already 


BEN: Doesn't take much time if you know what 
you're doing. Just a short business trip. Boarding ship 


in an hour. Wanted to savy good-by 


Witty: Ben, I’ve got to talk to vou 


Ben (glancing at his watcl Haven't the time 
Willian 
WILLY (crossing the apron Ben Ben. nothing’s 


working out. I don’t know what to do 


Br N Now look he re. Wilhan Ive bought timbe l- 
land in Alaska and | need 


ror me 


man to look after things 


Witty: God, timberland! Me and my bovs in thos 


erand outdoors! 


Ben: You've a new continent at your doorstep 
William. Get out of these cities. thev’re full of talk 


] 


and time payments and courts of law. Screw on your 


fists and you can fight for a fortune up ther 
WILLY Yes, ves! Linda, Linda! 
Linda ent Q f old. with the was 
LiInDA: Oh, you're back 


Ben: I haven’t much time 


WILLY 
me in Alaska 


ae ee 
No, wait! Linda. he’s got proposition for 


But vou’ve got lo Ber He’s got a beau 


tiful job her 


LINDA 


Witty: But in Alaska, kid. I could 


Linpa: You’re doing well enough, Wills 
BEN Linda Enough for what. dear 
LINDA } 


Rh, 7 ind a? / 7 fiir Don't 


x 


say those thines t hiy Enough tc hy happy right 





here, right now. (70 Willy, while Ben laughs: ) Why 
must everybody conquer the world? You're well 
liked, and the boys love you. and someday to 
sen why, old man Wagner told him just the other 
day that if he keeps it up he'll be a member of the 
firm, didn’t he, Willy? 


Wit.y: Sure, sure. I am building something with 
this firm. Ben, and if a man is building something 


he must be on the right track, mustn’t he? 


Ben: What are you building? Lay your hand on it. 


Where is it? 


WILLY hesitantly That’s true. Linda. there’s 


nothing 


There’s a man eighty-four 


Why? (To Be? 


years old 


LINDA 


WILLY That’s right. Ben. that’s right. When I look 


at that man I say. what is there to worry about? 
BEN: Bah! 


Witty: It’s true, Ben. All he has to do is go into 


any city, pick up the phone, and he’s making his 


living and vou know why 


Br N pick g uf } alise I’ve got to go 
Witty (holding Ben ba Look at this boy! 
B ie 1? his h ah Chor ceater, enters carrying sutt- 


ase Happy Carrie B i / ilde guards. cold hel- 


met, and football pants 


Without a penny to his name, three great 


WILLY 
} and from there th 


universities are begging 
sky’s the limit. because it’s not what vou do, Ben. It’s 
who you know and the smile on vour face! It’s con- 


tacts, Ben. contacts ! Lhe whok wealth of Alaska 


passes over the lunch table at the Commodore Hotel, 


‘ 


for him, 


ind that’s the wonder. the wonder of this country, 
that a man can end with diamonds here on_ the 
hasis of be ing liked! He tun fo Biff. And that’s 
why when you get out on that field today it’s im- 
portant Because thousands ol people will be rooting 
for you and loving you. (Jo Ben, who has again 
begun to leave: And Ben! when he walks into a 


business office his name will sound out like a bell and 


all the doors will open to him! I’ve seen it, Ben, I’ve 


seen it a thousand times! You can’t feel it with your 


1 


hand like timbes. but it’s there 
BEN Good-hv W Ihiatr 


Witty: Ben. am I right? Di 


I value vour advice 


BEN Lhere’s new continent at your doorstep 
William. You could walk out rich. Rich! (He 


re 


Wit_y: We'll do it here. Ben! You hear me? We're 


BeERNARI Oh. ot fraid vou left already! 


n’t vou think I’m right? 
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Witty: Why? What time is it? 


BeRNARD: It’s half-past one! 


WitLy: Well, come on, everybody! Ebbets Field next 
ah the 


stop ! Where’s the pennants ° He 


-pall-line f the kitchen and 


room 


LINDA (tf Biff Did you pack fresh underwea! 


Birr (who has been limbering uf 


BeRNARD: Biff, I’m carrying your 
Happy: No, I’m carrving the helmet 


BeRNARD: Oh, Biff, you promised me 


carrying the helme 


Happy: In 


BERNARD: How am I going to get in the locker room? 


Linpa: Let him carry the shoulder guards 
her r at a? d hat onin the kite he rl 


BERNARD: Can I, Biff? "Cause 


going to be in the locker room 


Happy: In Ebbets Field it’s the 


t 
l 


BERNARD: I meant the clubhouse 


Happy: Biff! 


Birr | grandly, after a slight pau 


the shoulder guards 


Happy as he live Bernard the 


Stay close to us now 


Mt y rusnes ini cin the pennant 


Witty (handing them out 


r ) 
f 


You set now, boy 


The music has died away 


WILLY it the eda f the apr 


t's right, Pop 


Witty (feeling Biff's muscles 


this alternoon Captain of the 


pionship Team of the City of 


Birr: I got it, Pop. And remember, pal, 


tf my helmet, that touchdown 
Witty: Let’s go! (He 1 tart 
around Biff, when Charley 

| vot no room for vou 


CHARLEY: Room? For what 


fu? d ) Casino 


what today 1s? 


Everybody 
Biff comes out on the field. (Happ) 


All-Schol: 
Ne W 


I want to g 


told everybody 


( lubhous 


livin 


\ 


My 


I’m 


when 


comin’ home 
Cham 


lake 


Linpa: Oh, he knows, Willy. He’s just kidding you 














Witty: That’s nothing to kid about! 
CHARLEY: No, Linda, what’s goin’ on? 
Linpa: He’s playing in Ebbets Field. 
CHARLEY: Baseball in this weather? 


WILLY Don’t talk to him. Come on, come on! He 


push ? hem out 
CHARLEY: Wait a minute, didn’t you hear the news? 


Witty: What? 


CHARLEY Don't vou listen to the radio? Ebbets 


Field just blew up 


Witty: You go to hell 


Charley laughs. Pushine 


them out Come on, come on! We're late. 


CHARLEY (as the) 


Knock a homer, Biff, knock 


a homer! 


Witty (the last to leave, turning to Charley): I 
don’t think that was funny, Charley. This is the 
greatest day of his life 


CHARLEY: Willy. when are you going to grow up: 


Witty: Yeah, heh? When this game is over, Charley, 
you ll be laughing out of the other side of your face. 
They'll be calling him another Red Grange. Twenty- 


five thous ind a yeal 


CHARLEY (kidding Is that so? 


Witty: Yeah, that’s so 


CHARLEY: Well, then, I’m sorry, Willy. But tell me 


something 


Witty: What? 
CHARLEY: Who is Red Grange? 


Witty: Put up your hands. Goddam you, put up 


your hands! 


( harli wa huckl ng, ANakes his head and rf alks away, 
around the left corner of the stage. Willy follows him 


lhe must rises fl a mocki? fren 


Witty: Who the hell do you think you are, bette1 
than everybody else? You don’t know everything, 


you big, ignorant, stupid Put up your hands! 


L ght rise fhe? Af dé yf the forestage, on a 
8 : ; 
mali table nthe receptton 7 m of C€ harle VS »fhice. 
Trafhi j : id. B } 
raffi inds are heard e7rnard, now mature, sil 


nistiing ft himself. A pai f tennis rackets and an 


nigh , n the fl heside hin 
WILLY H stage What are you walking away for 
Don’t walk vay! If you’re going to say something 
say it to my face! I know you laugh at me behind 
my back. You'll laugh out of the other side of your 
roddam face after this game. Touchdown! Touch- 


down! Eighty thousand people 


louchdown! Right 


ea ow 


_—_—_——— 
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Jernard is a quiet, earnest, but self-assured young 
man. Willy's voice is coming from right upstage nou 
Bernard lowers his feet off the table and listens 


Jenny, his father 


secretary enter 


JENNY (distressed): Say, Bernard, will you go out 


in the hall? 
BERNARD: What is that noise? Who is it? 
JENNY: Mr. Loman He just got off the elevator 


BERN ARD getting uf Who’: he arguing with 


Nobody, There’ 


deal with him any more, and your father gets all 


Jt NNY: nobody with him. | can't 


upset everytime he comes I’ve got lot of typing to 
do. and youl father’s walting to sign tf Will you 


see him? 


WILLY 
Jenny.) Jenny, Jenny, good to see you. How’re ya 
Workin’? Or still honest? 


ouch (He sees 


entering Pouchdown ! 


Jenny: Fine. How’ve you been feeling ’ 


Witty: Not much any more, Jenny. Ha, ha! (He 


urprised fO S€¢ the rac kets 
JERNARD: Hello, Uncle Willy 


Be rnard ! We ll, look who's 
uiltily, 


Witty (almost shocked 
here ! Hi. Comes quickly, 


varmly shakes his hand 


> ) 
Bernard ana 


BERNARD How are vou? Good to see vou 
Witty: What are vou doing here 


BerNARD: Oh, just stopped by to see Pop. Get off 
my feet till my train leaves. I'm going to Washington 


in a few minutes 
Witty: Is he in? 


BERNARD: Yes, he’s in his office with the accountant 
Sit down 


WILLY (sitting dow? 
Washington ’ 


What’re vou going to do in 


BERNARD: Oh, just a case I've got there, Willy 


WILLY That so? (Indicating the racket You 


going to play tennis there 


BERNARD: I’m stavinge with a friend who's got 


court 


WILLY: 
fine people, I bet 


Don’t sav. His own tennis court. Must be 


BERNARD: They are, verv mice. Dad tells me Bift’s 


In town 


WiLLy (with a big smile Yeah, Biff’s in. Working 
on a very big deal, Bernard 


BERNARD: What’s Biff doing? 


Witty: Well, he’s been doing very big things in the 
West. But he decided to establish himself here. Very 
big. We're having dinner. Did I hear vour wife 
had a boy 


Bernarpb: That’s right. Our second. 


Wu LY Iwo boys! What do you know ! 


Bernarp: What kind of a deal has Biff got? 


Witty: Well, Bill Oliver—-very big sporting-goods 
man—he wants Biff very badly. Called him in from 
the West. Long distance, carte blanche, special de- 


liveries. Your friends have their own private tennis 


court? 
sSERNARD: You still with the old firm, Willy? 
Witty (after a pause I’'m-—-I’m overjoyed to se 


how you made the grade, Bernard, overjoved. It’s an 
young man really——really 
Hi. breaks off. 


ft emotion. he bre al 


encouraging thing to see 
Looks very good for Bifl-——very 
ther Bernard Hi il 


ff again 
BERNARD: What is it, Wills 


Witty (small and alone What—what’s the secret? 


BERNARD: What secret? 


WILLY How -how did vou? Why didn’t he ever 
cate h on 


BERNARD: | wouldn't know that, Willy. 


WILLY onfidentially, desperately): You were his 
friend, his boyhood friend. There’s something I don’t 
understand about it. His life ended after that Ebbets 
Field game. From the age of seventeen nothing good 


ever happened to hin 
BERNARD: He never trained himself for anvthing 


WILLY But he did, he did. After high school he took 
so many correspondence courses. Radio mechanics ; 
television; God knows what. and never made. th 
slightest mark 


BERNARD (takings ff | lasse Willy. do vou 


> ~ 


want to talk candidly 


WILLY (ristng, face 


~ 


Bernard | regard you as 
very brilliant man, Bernard. | value your advice 


BERNARD: Qh, the hell with the advice. Willy. | 
couldn't advise you. There’s just one thing I've 
alwavs wanted to ask you. When he was supposed to 


eraduate, and the math teacher flunked him 


Witty: Oh, that son-of-a-bitch ruined his life 


BERN ARD Yeah, but. Willy all he had to do was gt 


to summer school and make up that subject 


Witty: That’s right, that’s right 
BERNARD: Did vou tell him not to go to summet 
school 


Witty: Me? I begged him to go. I ordered him 


to go 
BERNARD Then why wouldn’t he go: 
Witty: Why? Why! Bernard, that question has been 


trailing me like a ghost for the last fifteen vears. He 
flunked the subject, and laid down and died like a 
hammer hit him! 


RE RS 


ee 


BerNARD: Take it easy, kid. 


Witty: Let me talk to you-—I got nobody to talk to. 
Bernard, Bernard, was it my fault? Y’see? It keeps 
going around in my mind, maybe I did something to 
him. I got nothing to give him. 


BerRNARD: Don’t take it so hard. 


Witty: Why did he lay down? What is the story 
there? You were his friend! 


BeRNARD: Willy, | remember, it was June, and our 
erades came out. And he’d flunked math 


Wit_y: That son-of-a-bitch ! 


BERNARD: No, it wasn’t right then. Biff just got very 
anerv. I remember, and he was ready to enroll in 
summer school 


WILLY (surprised He was? 


BERNARD: He wasn’t beaten by it at all. But then, 
Willy, he disappeared from the block for almost a 
month. And I got the idea that he’d gone up to New 
England to see you. Did he have a talk with vou 
then ? 


Willy stares in stlence 


BERNARD: Willy: 


WILLY vith a strong edge of resentment in his 
ice): Yeah, he came to Boston. What about it? 


BerRNaARD: Well, just that when he came back—I’ll 
never forget this, it always mystifies me. Because I'd 
thought so well of Biff, even though he'd always 
taken advantage of me. | loved him, Willy, y'know? 
And he came back after that month and took his 
sneakers—-remember those sneakers with “University 
of Virginia” printed on them? He was so proud of 
those, wore them every day. And he took them down 
in the cellar, and burned them up in the furnace 
We had a fist fight. It lasted at least half an hour. 
Just the two of us, punching each other down the 
cellar, and crying right through it. I’ve often thought 
of how strange it was that I knew he’d given up his 
liie. What happened in Boston, Willy? 


Willy looks at him as at an intrude? 
Bernarp: I just bring it up because you asked me 


Witty (angrily Nothing. What do you mean, 


“What happened?” What's that got to do with 
anything ? 


BerRNaRD: Well, don’t get sore 


Witty: What are you trying to do, blame it on me?’ 
If a boy lays down is that my fault? 


BerNarp: Now, Willy, don’t get 


Witty: Well, don’t—don’t talk to me that way' 
What does that mean, “What happened?” 


Charley enters. He is in his vest, and he carries a 
hottle ft hourbon 


Cuar.ey: Hey, you’re going to miss that train. (He 
vaves the bottle 
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Bernarp: Yeah, I’m going. (He takes the bottle.) 
Thanks, Pop. (He picks up his rackets and bag.) 
Good-by, Willy, and don’t worry about it. You 
know, “If at first you don’t succeed % 


Witty: Yes, I believe in that 


BERNARD: But sometimes, Willy, it’s better for a man 
just to walk away. 


Witty: Walk away? 
Bernarp: That's right 


Witty: But if you can’t walk awav? 


BERNARD (after a slight pause 1 guess that’s when 


it’s tough. (| Extending his hand): Good-by, Willv. 


Witty (shaking Bernard’s hand): Good-by, boy. 


CHARLEY (an arm on Bernard’s shoulder How do 
you like this kid? Gonna argue a case in front of the 
Supreme Court 


BERNARD protesting Pop ! 


WILLy ( genuinely shocked, pained and happy No! 
Che Supreme Court! 


BERNARD: I gotta run. ’By, Dad! 
CHARLEY: Knock ’em dead, Bernard! 
Bernard goes off 


WitLy (as Charley takes out his wallet The Su- 
preme Court! And he didn’t even mention it! 


CHARLEY (counting out money on the desk He 
don’t have to—he’s gonna do it 


Wit_y: And you never told him what to do, did 
you? You never took any interest in him. 


CHARLEY: My salvation is that I never took any 
interest in anything. There’s some money—fifty dol- 
lars. I got an accountant inside 

Witty: Charley, look With difficulty 1 got 
my insurance to pay. If you can manage it—I need 
a hundred and ten dollars 


Charley doesn't reply for a moment; merely stops 
moving. 


Witty: [’d draw it from my bank. but Linda would 
know, and I 


CHARLEY: Sit down, Willy 


WILLY (moving toward the chair I’m keeping an 


account of everything. remember. I'll pay every 
penny back. (He sits. 


Cuar.ey: Now listen to me, Willy. 
Witty: I want you to know I appreciate 


CHARLEY (sitting down on the table): Willy, what’re 


you doin’? What the hell is goin’ on in your head? 


Witty: Why? I’m simply 


~~ 
~ 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 








Cuarvey: | offered you a job. You can make fifty 


dollars a week. And I won’t send you on the road 
Witty: I’ve got a job 


CuarvLey: Without pay? What kind of a job is a job 
Now, look, kid, enough is 


enough. I’m no genius but I know when I’m being 


without pay? (He rises 


insulted 
Witty: Insulted! 
CHARLEY: Why don’t you want to work for me 


Witty: What's the matter with you? I’ve got a job 


CHARLEY Then what’re vou walkin’ in here every 
week for 


WILLY ( getting uf Well, if you don’t want me to 


4 


walk in her 
_ 


CuHaARLEY: | am offering you a job 


Witty: I don’t want your goddam job! 
Cuartey: When the hell are you going to grow up? 


WILLY (furtousl) You big ignoramus, if you say 
that to me again I'll rap you one! I don’t care how 


hig you are ! He’s read) to fight 
Pause 


CHARLEY (kindly, going to hin How much do you 


need, Willy 


Witty: Charley, I'm strapped, I’m strapped. I don't 


know what to do. I was just fired 


CHARLEY: Howard fired you? 


WILLY | named him 


I named him Howard 


That snotnose. Imagine that 


CuarLtey: Willy. when’re you gonna realize that 
them things don’t mean anvthing? You named him 
Howard, but you can’t sell that The only thing you 
got in this world is what you can sell. And the funny 
thing is that yvou’re a salesman, and you don’t know 


that 


WILLY I’ve always tnied to think otherwise, | wuUucss 
I always felt that if a man was impressive, and well 


liked, that nothing 


CHARLEY: Why must everybody like you? Who liked 
J. P. Morgan? Was he impressive? In a Turkish bath 
ne’d look like a butcher. But with his pockets on he 
was very well liked. Now listen, Willy. I know you 
don’t like me, and nobody can say I’m in love with 


you, but I'll give you a job because——just for the hell 


ot it, put it that way Now what do vou sa\ 


Witty: I—I just can’t work for you, Charley 


CHARLEY: What're you, jealous of me 


WILLY | ( n't work ror you that’s all don’t isk 


me why 


You be eT 


jealous of me all vour life. vou damned fool! Here 


CHARLEY (angered, take it more bills 


S 


pay your insurance He puts the money in W 


hand 


Witty: I’m keeping strict accounts. 


CHARLEY: I’ve got some work to do. Take care of 
vourself. And pay youl insurance. 


WILLY (moving to the right Funny, y know? After 
all the highways, and the trains, and the appoint- 
ments, and the years, you end up worth more dead 
than alive 


CHARLEY: Willy. nobody’s worth nothin’ dead 


’ 
After a slight pause 


Did you hear what I said? 
Willy stands still, dreaming 
CHARLEY: Willy! 


Witty: Apologize to Bernard for me when you se 
him. I didn’t mean to argue with him. He’s a fin 
hoy. They're all fine boys, and they'll end up big 
all of them. Someday they'll all play tennis together 
Wish me luck, Charley. He saw Bill Oliver today 


CHARLEY: Good luck 


WILLy (on the verge of tears Charley, you're the 
only friend I got. Isn’t that a remarkable thing? 
Hi, LOesS OUT 


CHARLEY: Jesus 


( harli Y Slares after nir in nient ar d follow Al 
ght bla h out. Suddenty i d mus heard 
and a read glou Vise behind the scree? at ? ght 
, 

Stanle) a young a } ippears, carry a tabli 

’ ; 

l/ téd Dy Happy. cl Trying ee chairs 
STANLEY ({ putting the table down Chat’s all right. 


Mr. Loman. I can handle it myself. (He turns and 
takes the chairs from Hat py ar d places the m at the 
table 


Happy (vlancinge around Oh, this is better 


STANLEY: Sure, in the front there yvou’re in. the 
middle of all kinds of noise 


party, Mr. Loman, you just tell me and I'll put you 


Whenever you got a 


hack here. Y'know, there’s a lotta people they don’t 
like it private, because when they go out thev like 
to see a lotta action around them because the y're sick 
and tired to stay in the house by theirself. But | 
know vou, you ain’t from Hackensack. You know 


) 


what I mean 
Happy (stttine dow) So how’s it coming, Stanlev? 


STANLEY: Ah, it’s a dog’s life. I only wish during th 
Wal they'd a took me mn the Army | coulda been 


dead by now 


Happy: My brother's back. Stanley 


STANLEY ()} re COTTN back heh From the | il 
We ST 


Harry: Yeah. big cattle man. mv brother. so treat 


him right. And my father’s coming too 
STANLEY: Oh, vour father too! 
Harry: You got a couple of nice lobsters 


STANLEY: Hundred per cent. big 


ee 
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Happy: | want them with the claws 
STANLEY: Don’t worry, I don’t give you no mice 
Hab! aughs How about some wine? It'll put a 


head on the meal. 


rit 


Harpy: No. You remember, Stanley, that recipe | 
brought vou from overseas? With the champagne 


in it 


STANLEY Oh, veah, sure ] still VoOt it tac ke d up yet 
n the kitchen. But that'll have to cost a buck apiece 


anvwa\ss 
Harpy: That's all right 
STANLEY: What'd you, hit a number or somethin’ ? 


Happy: No, it’s a little celebration. My: brother is 
| think he pulled off a big deal today. I think we're 
yoing into business togethe 


STANLEY: Great! That’s the best for vou. Because a 
family business, you know what I mean?—that’s 


the best 


Happy: That’s what I think 


STANLEY: ‘Cause what's the difference? Somebody 

steals? It’s in the family. Know what I mean? ( Sott 
Like this bartender her The boss ts goin’ 

razy what kinda leak he’s got in the cash registet 

You put it in but it don’t come out 

Hari ng his head Sh! 


Happ’ You notice I wasn’t lookin’ right or left 


STA No 
Ha . And mv eves are closed 
Ss y s\ mats the 
Ha Strudel’s min’ 
STANLE’ hing on, looks around \h, no 
’ re’ 
He } 1 furred, lavishly ad ea rl e 
} next table. Both he } 
S (;eez, how'd va know 
T , . 
Ha I got radar or something. (St 1 
( )OODDDDD Stal ley 
S I think that’s for vou. Mr. Lon 
Hat | h I t re tl ()} ( oc An the 
STANLEY: Geez. you got a life. Mr. Lomar 
Happs Wait on her 
STANLI guing to the girl's table Would you like 
‘an 


Happy: Why don’t you bring her—excuse me, miss, 
do you mind? I sell champagne, and I'd like you to 
try my brand. Bring her a champagne, Stanley. 


Gir_: That’s awfully nice of you 


Harpy: Don’t mention it. It’s all company money. 


Hi laughs 


Gir_: That's charming product to be selling, 


isn’t it? 


Happy: Oh, gets to be like evervthing else. Selling 
is selling, v’ know. 


CyIRI | suppose 
Happy: You don’t happen to sell, do vou? 
CrIRI No, I don’t sell 


Harry: Would you object to a compliment from a 


stranger? You ought to be on a magazine cover. 
CrIRI okKing at him @ ‘ittle archly ; | have been 


Stante rhle in with a elas | champagne. 


S 


Happy: What'd I sav before. Stanley? You see? 
She’s a cover girl 


STANLEY: Qh, | could see. I could sec 


Happy (to the Gil What magazine 


GIRI Oh. a lot of then She takes the drink. 


Thank vou 


Happy: You know what they sav in France. don’t 


you? “Champagne is the drink of the complexion” 
Hvya, Biff! 


Biff has entered and sit th Happy 
Birk: Hello, kid. Sorry I'm lat 

Happy: I just got here. Uh, Miss 

Girt: Forsyth 

Happy Miss Forsythe. this is my brother 
Brrr: Is Dad here 


Happy: His name is Biff. You might’ve heard of 


him. Great football player 
GIRL: Really? What team 
Happy: Are you familiar with football? 


Girt: No.-I’m afraid I’m not 


Happy Biff 


Criants 


quarterback with the New York 


Girt: Well, that is nice. isn’t it She drink 
Happy: Good health 
CrIRI I’m happy to meet you 


Happy That’s my name. Hap. It’s really Harold 


but at West Point thev called me Happy 


Girt (? really impressed Oh. | see. How do you 


ao \/ / her 4 
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Birr: Isn’t Dad coming? 
Harpy: You want her? 


Birr: Oh, I could never make that 


| remember the time that idea would neve1 


come into your head. Where’s the old confidence. 
Biff ? 


Happy 


Birr: | just saw Oliver 


Happy: Wait a minute. I’ve got to see that old con- 


fidence again. Do you want her? She’s on call 
Birt Oh. no He lurns to look at the Girl. 


Happy: I’m telling you. Watch this. (7 urning to the 


Girl) : Honey? (She turns to him.) Are you busy? 


Girt: Well, | am but I could make a phone call 


Harry: Do that, will you, honey? And see if you 
can get a friend. We'll be here for a while. Biff is 


one of the greatest football players in the country 


GiIRI standing up 
meet you. 


Well, I'm certainly happy to 


Harpy: Come back soon 
CyIRI I'll try 
Don’t try, honey, trv hard 


Happy 


The Gil exits. Stanley follows, shaking his head in 
hewtldered admiration. 


Happy Isn’t that a shame now? 
like that? That’s why I can’t get married. There’s 


A beauttul girl 


not a good woman in a thousand. New York is 
loaded with them, kid! 


Birr: Hap, look 
I told you she was on call ' 


Happy 


Birr (strangely unnerved Cut it out, will va? I 
want to say something to you 


Happy: Did vou see Oliver? 


BIFF: I Saw him all right Now look. | Want to tell 
Dad a couple of things and I want vou to help me. 


Happy: What? Is he going to back vou? 


Birr: Are you crazv? 
head, vou know that ? 


You're out of your goddam 


Happy: Why? What happened ? 


Birr (breathlessly I did a terrible thing today. 
Hap. It’s been the strangest day I ever went through 


I’m all numb, I swear 
Happy: You mean he wouldn't see you? 


BirF: Well, I waited six hours for him, see? All day 
Kept sending my name in. Even tried to date his 
secretary so she’d get me to him, but no soap 


Happy: Because you’re not showin’ the old confi 
dence, Biff. He remembered vou. didn’t he? 


BU 


Birr (stopping Happy with a gesture): Finally, about 
five o’clock, he comes out. Didn’t remember who | 
was or anything. I felt like such an idiot, Hap. 


Happy: Did you tell him my Florida idea? 


Birr: He walked away. | saw him for one minute. 
I got so mad I could’ve torn the walls down! How 
the hell did I ever get the idea I was a salesman 
there? I even believed myself that I’d been a sales- 
man for him! And then he gave me one look and- 

[ realized what a ridiculous lie my whole life has 
been! We've been talking in a dream for fifteen 
years. I was a shipping clerk 


Happy: What’d you do? 


Birr (with great tension and wonder): Well, he left, 
see. And the secretary went out. I was all alone in 
the waiting-room. I don’t know what came over me, 
Hap. The next thing I know I’m in his office 
paneled walls, everything. I can’t explain it. I—Hap, 
I took his fountain pen 


Happy: Geez. did he catch you? 


Birr: I ran out. I ran down all eleven flights. I ran 
and ran and ran 


Happy: That was an awful dumb—what’d vou do 
that for? 


Birr (agonized): I don’t know, I just— wanted to 
take something, I don’t know. You gotta help me, 
Hap, I’m gonna tell Pop 


Happy: You crazy? What for? 


Birr: Hap, he’s got to understand that I’m not the 
man somebody lends that kind of money to. He 
thinks I’ve been spiting him all these years and it’s 
eating him up 


Happy: That’s just it. You tell him something nice 
Birr: I can't 


Happy: Sav vou got a lunch date with Oliver to- 


morrow 
BirF: So what do I do tomorrow? 


Happy: You leave the house tomorrow and come 
back at night and say Oliver is thinking it over. And 
he thinks it over for a couple of weeks, and gradually 


it fades away and nobody’s the worse 
Birr: But it'll go on forever! 


Happy 
forward to something! 


Dad is never so happy as when he’s looking 


Willy enters 
Happy: Hello, scout ' 
WitLy: Gee. I haven’t been here in vears'! 


Stanley has followed Willy in and sets a chair for 
him. Stanley starts off but Happy stops him 


Happy: Stanley! 


Stanley stands by, waiting for an orde 
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BirF (going to Willy with guilt, as to an invalid) : 
Sit down, Pop. You want a drink? 


WiLy: Sure, I don’t mind 
Birr: Let’s get a load on. 
Wit._y: You look worried. 


Birr: N-no. (To Stanley): Scotch all around. Make 
it doubles 


STaNLEY: Doubles, right. (He goes. 
Witty: You had a couple already, didn’t you? 
Birr: Just a couple, yeah. 


Witty: Well, what happened, boy? (Nodding af- 
firmatively, with a smile): Everything go all right? 


Birr (takes a breath, then reaches out and grasps 
Willy's hand): Pal... (He is smiling bravely, and 
Willy is smiling too.) I had an experience today 


Happy: Terrific, Pop. 
Witty: That so? What happened? 


Birr (high, slightly alcoholic, above the earth): Im 
going to tell you everything from first to last. It’s 
been a strange day. (Silence. He looks around, com- 
poses himself as best he can, but his breath keeps 
breaking the rhythm of his voice.) I had to wait 
quite a while for him, and 


Witty: Oliver? 


Birr: Yeah, Oliver. All day, as a matter of cold fact. 
And a lot of—instances—-facts, Pop, facts about my 
life came back to me. Who was it, Pop? Who ever 
said I was a salesman with Oliver? 


Witty: Well. vou were 
Birr: No, Dad, I was a shipping clerk 
Witty: But you were practically 


Birr (with determination) : Dad, I don’t know who 


said it first, but I was never a salesman for Bill 
Oliver 


Witty: What're you talking about? 


Birr: Let’s held on to the facts tonight, Pop. We’r 
not going to get anywhere bullin’ around. I was a 
shipping clerk. 


Witty (angrily): All right, now listen to me 
Birk: Why don’t you let me finish ? 


Witty: I’m not interested in stories about the past 
or any crap of that kind because the woods are burn- 
ing, boys, you understand? There’s a big blaze going 
on all around. I was fired today 


Birr (shocked): How could you be? 


Witty: I was fired, and I’m looking for a little good 
news to tell your mother, because the woman has 
waited and the woman has suffered. The gist of it is 
that I haven’t got a storv left in my head. Biff. So 





don’t give me a lecture about facts and aspects. I am 
not interested. Now what’ve you got to say to me? 


Stanley enters with three drinks. They wait until 
he leaves.) 


Witty: Did you see Oliver? 

BirF: Jesus, Dad! 

Witty: You mean you didn’t go up there? 

Happy: Sure he went up there 

Birr: I did. I—saw him. How could they fire you? 


Witty (on the edge of his chair): What kind of a 


welcome did he give you? 
BirF: He won't even let you work on commission ? 


Witty: I’m out! (Driving): So tell me, he gave you 


a warm welcome? 


Happy: Sure, Pop, sure! 
Birr (driven): Well, it was kind of 


Witty: I was wondering if he’d remember you 
To Happy): Imagine, man doesn’t see him for ten, 
twelve vears and gives him that kind of a welcome! 


Happy: Damn right! 
Birr (trying to return to the offensive): Pop, look 


Witty: You know why he remembered you, don’t 
you? Because you impressed him in those days. 


Birr: Let’s talk quietly and get this down to the 
facts, huh? 


WILLy (as though Biff had been interrupting) : Well, 
what happened? It’s great news, Biff. Did he take 
you into his office or’d you talk in the waiting-room? 


Birr: Well, he came in, see, and 


WiLLy (with a big smile What'd he say? Betcha 


he threw his arm around you 
Birr: Well, he kinda 


Witty: He’s a fine man. (7o Happy): Very hard 


man to see, y know 

Happy (agreeing): Oh, I know. 

Witty (to Biff): Is that where you had the drinks? 
Birr: Yeah, he gave me a couple of—no, no! 

Happy (cutting in): He told him my Florida idea 


Witty: Don’t interrupt. (To Biff): How’d he react 
to the Florida idea? 


Birr: Dad, will you give me a minute to explain? 


Witty: I’ve been waiting for you to explain since 
I sat down here! What happened? He took you into 
his office and what? 


Brrr: Well—I talked. And—and he listened, see. 


WitLy: Famous for the wavy he listens. v’ know. What 
was his answer? 
















































sudde nly 


Dad. you’re not letting me tell you what I 


sIFE His answcr Was Hi, breaks ff, 
anevrTy. 


want to tell you! 


WILLY 
did you? 


accusing, angered): You didn’t see him, 


Birr: I did see him! 


WILLY: 


insulted him, didn’t you ? 


What'd you insult him or something? You 


Brrr: Listen, will you let me out of it, will you just 


let me out of it! 


Happy: What the hell! 


WILLY Tell me what happened ! 


Birr (to Happ): 1 can’t talk to him! 


A single frumpet note jars the ear. The light of 
which holds the air of 


night and a dream. Young Bernard enters and knocks 


green leaves stains the house, 


on the door of the house 


YOUNG BERNARD (frantically Mrs. Loman, Mrs 


' 
Loman 


Harry: Tell him what happened! 


Birr (to Happy) 


Shut up and leave me alone 


Witty: No. no! You had to go and flunk math ! 


Birr: What math? What're you talking about 


Younc Bernarp: Mrs. Loman, Mrs. Loman! 
Linda ap pe ars in the house as of old 


WILLY vildly Math. math, math! 


Birr: Take it easy, Pop! 


YounGc Bernarp: Mrs. Loman 


Witty (furiously If vou hadn’t flunked yvou’'d’ve 


hee n set by now ' 


Birr: Now, look, I’m gonna tell you what happened 
and you're going to listen to me 


Younc Bernarp: Mrs. Loman 
Birr: I waited six hours 


Happy What the hell are you saving? 


Birr: I kept sending in my name but he wouldn't 
see me. So finally he He continues 


f ht fade , lou n the 


unheard a 


restaurant 


Younc Bernarp: Biff flunked math! 


Linpba: No! 


Younc Bernarp: Birnbaum flunked him! They 


won't graduate him! 


Linpa: But they have to. He’s gotta go to the uni 
versity. Where is he? Biff! Biff! 


You NG 


Central 


BERNARD No, he left. He went to Grand 


LINDA (grand You mean he went to Boston ! 




















You NG Bi RNARD: Is Un le Willy in Boston? 


' 


LinpA: Oh. mavbe Willy can talk to the teacher 
Oh, the poor, poor hoy | 


Light on house aréa snat out. 


Birr (at the table, now audible, holding up a gold 


fountain pen so ’'m washed up with Oliver, 


you understand? Are vou listening to me? 


WILLY ua Yeah, sure If vou hadn't 


flunked 
BirF: Flunked what? What're vou. talking about 


Witty: Don’t blame everything on me! I didn’t 
flunk math—-you did! What pen? 


Happy: That was awful dumb, Biff, a pen like that 
is worth 
WILLY (seeing the pen for the first time You took 


Oliver’s pen? 
BirF (weakening Dad, I just explained it to you 


Witty: You stole Bill Oliver’s fountain pen! 


BiFt I didn’t exactly steal it! That's just what I’ve 


been explaining to you 


Happy: He had it in his hand and just then Olive: 


walked in, so he got nervous and stuck it in his 


por ket ! 


Witty: My God, Biff! 


Birr: I never intended to do it. Dad! 


OperRATOR’S Voice: Standish Arms, good evening! 


WILLY (shouti I’m not in my room! 

BIFt 7 ght le d Dad what's the matter F H. and 
Happy stand uf 

Ringing Mr. Loman for you! 


(OPERATOR 


Witty: I'm not there, stop it 


Birk (horrified, gets down on one knee before Willy 
Dad. Ill make good, Il] make Food VM lly tries tf 


et to his feet. Biff holds him down.) Sit down now 


WILLY No, vou’re no good, 


anvthing 


youre no good for 


Bire: [| am, Dad. I'll find something else, you under- 
stand? Now don’t Worry about any hing Hi. hold 


if Wally’ race Talk to me Dad 

peERATOR: Mr. Loma: not answer. Shall ! 
page him? 

WILLY (attempting to stand, as though to rush and 
tlence the O herat j Ni no no! 

Happy: He'll strike something. Pop 

Witty: No. no 

Bu I de iperatle ly. fandine é i / } Pop listen ! 


Listen to me! I’m telling you something good. Oliver 


talked to his partner about the Florida idea You 
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perenne 


listening ? He—he talked to his partner, and he came 
to me I’m going to be all right, you hear? Dad. 
listen to me, he said it was just a question of the 


amount ! 
WitLy: [hen you . got it? 
Harpy: He’s gonna be terrific, Pop! 


Then you got it, haven't 
! 


WiLLy (trying to stand 
vou? You got it! You got it 


BirF (agonized, holds Willy down No, no. Look. 
Pop, I’m supposed to have lunch with them tomor- 
row. I’m just telling you this so you'll know that I 
can still make an impression, Pop. And Ill make 


good somewhere, but I can’t go tomorrow, see 
Witty: Why not? You simply 
Birr: But the pen, Pop! 


Witty: You give it to him and tell him it was an 


oversight ! 
Happy: Sure. have lunch tomorrow ! 
Birk: I can’t say that 


WILLY You were doing a crossword puzzle and 
iccidentally used his pen! 


Birr: Listen, kid, I took those balls years ago. now 


~ 


I walk in with his fountain pen? That clinches it, 


don’t you see? I can’t face him like that! I'll try 


sewnere 


PaGeE’s voice: Paging Mr. Loman! 
Witty: Don’t vou want to be anvthing 
BirF: Pop. how can I go back? 


Witty: You don’t want to be anything, is that what's 


enind it 

BIF! } i inv) al i ul) for nol crediting his Symne- 
patny Don’t take it that wav! You think it was 
easy walking into that office after what I’d done to 


him? A team of horses couldn’t have dragged me 
back to Bill Oliver! 


Witty: Then why'd you go 


Birr: Why did I go? Why did I go! Look at you! 


Look at what’s become of vou! 
Off Lhe Woman laughs 


WILL) Biff vou re going to go to that lunch tomor- 


Biri | int go. I’ve got no appointment ! 


WILLY \re you spiting me 
Birr: Don’t take it that wav! Goddammit! 


Witty (strikes Biff and falters away from the tabl. 


) 


You rotten little louse! Are you spiting me 
He Woman: Someone's at the door, Willy! 


no vood cant vou 











Happy (separating them Hey, you’re in a restau- 


rant! Now cut it out, both of you! (The girls enter.) 
Hello, girls, sit down 


The Woman laughs, off left. 


Miss ForsytuHe: I guess we might as well. This is 
Letta 


Tue Woman: Willy, are you going to wake up? 


BirF (ignoring Willy 
What do vou drink? 


How’re va. miss, sit down 


Miss Forsytue: Letta might not be able to stay 


long 


Letra: I gotta get up very early tomorrow. I got 
jury duty. I’m so excited! Were you fellows ever on 


a jury? 


Birr: No, but I been in front of them! (The girls 
laugh.) This is my father 


Letra: Isn't he cute? Sit down with us, Pop 
Happy: Sit him down, Biff! 


Bir gour to him 


Ss 


: Come on, slugger, drink us 
under the table. To hell with it! Come on, sit down, 


pal 
On Biff’ last mnsistence, Will) ‘ about to sit. 


THE WomMAN (now urgentl) Willy, are you going 
to answer the door! 


Phe Woman's call pulls Willy back He starts right, 


befuddled 
Birr: Hey. where are you going? 
Witty: Open the door 


BiF! The door 


WILLY The washroom the door where’s 


the door 


BirF (leading Willy to the left 


dow n 


Just go straight 


Willy moves left 


Tue Woman: Willy, Willy, are you going to get up. 


get up, get up, get up? 


LettTa: I think it’s sweet you bring your daddy along. 
Miss Forsytue: Oh. he isn’t really your father! 


Birr (at left. turning to her resentfully Miss For- 
svthe. you've just seen a prince walk by. A fine, 
troubled — prince \ hard-working, unappreciated 
prince. A pal, you understand? A good companion 


Always for his boys 
LeETTA: That’s so sweet 


Happy: Well, girls, what’s the program? We're 


wasting time. Come on. Biff. Gather round. Where 


ould vou like to go? 


Birr: Why don’t you do something for him? 






















































































































Happy: Me! 


) 


Birr: Don’t you give a damn for him, Hap 


Happy: 


who 


What're you talking about? I’m the one 


Birr: I sense it. you don’t give a good goddam about 
him. (He takes the rolled-up hose from his pocket 
and puts it on the table in front of Happy.) Look 
what I found in the cellar, for Christ’s sake. How 


can vou bear to let it go on? 


Happy Me? Who goes awav? Who runs off and 


Birr: Yeah, but he doesn’t mean anything to you 
I can’t! Don’t you understand 
He’s going to kill himself, 


You could help him 
what I’m talking about? 
don’t you know that? 


Happy: Don’t I know it! Me! 


Birr: Hap, help him! Jesus help him . Help 
Read) 


me, help me, I can’t bear to look at his face! 


fo weep, he hurries out, up right 


Happy (starting after him Where are vou going? 


Miss ForsytuHe: What's he so mad about? 


Harry: Come on girls, we'll catch up with him 


Miss ForsytTut her out): Say, I 


as Happ) pushe ‘ 


don’t like that temper of his! 


Happy: He’s just a little overstrung. he'll be all 
right ! 


Witty (off left, as The Woman laughs 
swer! Don’t answer! 


Don’t an- 


LetTa: Don’t vou want to tell your father 


Happy No, that’s not my father. He’s just a guy 


Come on, we'll catch Biff. and, honey. we’re going to 


paint this town! Stanley. where’s the check! Hey 
Stanley ! 

7 hey exil Stanley looks toward left. 

STANLEY (calling to Happy indignantl) Mr. Lo- 


man! Mr. Loman! 


Knocking is heard off left. The Woman enters, laugh- 
no Will) follox § her She is in @ black slip M he 1s 


Stanley picks up a chair and follows them off 


~ 


J > 
huttoning his shirt Raw, sensuous music ace 


thei speech 


ompanies 


Witty: Will you stop laughing? Will you stop 


Tue Woman: Aren’t you going to answer the door 


He'll wake the whole hotel 
Witty: I’m not expecting anybody 


Whyn’t you have another drink. 
honey, and stop being so damn self-centered ? 


THe Woman 


Witty: I’m so lonely 


Tue Woman: You know you ruined me, Willy? 
From now on, whenever you come to the office, I'l! 
see that you go right through to the buyers. No wait- 
ing at my desk any more, Willy. You ruined me 








Witty: That’s nice of you to say that 








THe Woman: Gee, you are self-centered! Why so 
sad? You are the saddest, self-centeredest soul I ever 
did see-saw. (She laughs. He kisses her.) Come on 
inside, drummer boy. It’s silly to be dressing in the 
middle of the night. (As knocking is heard): Aren't 


you going to answer the door? 


Witty: They're knocking on the wrong door. 


Tue Woman: But I felt the knocking. And he heard 
us talking in here. Mavbe the hotel’s on fire! 


WILLY (his terro? rising It’s a mistake. 


Tue Woman: Then tell him to go away! 


Witty: There’s nobody there. 


THe Woman: It’s getting on my nerves, Willy 
There’s somebody standing out there and it’s getting 


on my nerves! 


WILLy ( pushing her away from him): All right, stay 
in the bathroom here, and don’t come out. I think 
there’s a law in Massachusetts about it, so don’t come 
out. It may be that new room clerk. He looked very 
mean. So don’t come out. It’s a mistake, there’s 
no fire 


The knocking is heard again. He takes a few steps 
away from her, and she vanishes into the wing. The 
light follows him, and now he is facing Young Biff, 
Biff steps toward him. The 


cho carries a suitcase 


music 1s gone. 
Birk: Why didn’t you answer? 


Witty: Biff! What are you doing in Boston? 


Birr: Why didn’t vou answer? I’ve been knocking 


for five minutes, I called you on the phone 


WILLY 


had the door shut. Did anything happen home? 


I just heard vou. I was in the bathroom and 


Birr: Dad 


I let you down 


Witty: What do you mean? 


Bit I Dad 


Witty: Biffo, what’s this about? 
a? und Biff 
you a malted 


Putting his arm 
Come on, let’s go downstairs and get 


Birk: Dad. I flunked math 
Witty: Not for the tern 


Birt The term I haven't vot enough credits to 
graduate 


WILLY 
the answers? 


You mean to sav Bernard wouldn’t give you 


Birr: He did, he tried, but I only got a sixty-one. 
Witty: And they wouldn’t give you four points? 


Birr: Birnbaum refused absolutely. I begged him, 
Pop, but he won’t give me those points. You gotta 
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talk to him betore they close the school. Because if 
he saw the kind of man you are, and you just talked 
to him in your way, I’m sure he’d come through for 
me. The class came right before practice, see, and 
[ didn’t go enough. Would you talk to him? He'd 
like you, Pop. You know the way you could talk 


Witty: You're on. We'll drive right back 


Bier: Oh, Dad, good work! I’m sure he’ll change it 


for you 


WiLLy: Go downstairs and tell the clerk I’m checkin’ 
out. Go right down. 


Birk: Yes. sir! See, the reason he hates me. Pop 
one day he was late for class so I got up at the black- 
hoard and imitated him. I crossed my eves and talked 
with a lithp 


Witty (laughing): You did? The kids like it? 
Bire: Thev nearly died laughing! 


Witty: Yeah? What'd vou do? 


Birk: The thquare root of thixthy twee is 
Willy bursts out laughing; Biff joins him And in 
the middle of it he walked in! 


Willy laughs and The Woman joins in offstage. 
WILLY (wrthout hesitation Hurry downstairs and 
BirF: Somebody in there? 

Witty: No. that was next door 

lhe Woman laughs offstage 
Birk: Somebody got in vour bathroom! 

Witty: No, it’s the next room, there’s a party 


THe Woman (enters, laughing. She lisps this): Can 
I come in? There’s something in the bathtub, Willy 


ind it’s moving ' 


Willy looks at Biff, who is staring open-mouthed 
ind horrified at The Woman. 


Witty: Ah—you better go back to your room. They 
must be finished painting by now. They’re painting 
her room so I let her take a shower here. Go back, 
go hack He f ushes her 


THe WomaAN (resisting): But I’ve got to get dressed, 
Willy, I can’t 


Witty: Get out of here! Go back. go back 
Suddenly striving for the ordinary Chis is Miss 
Francis. Biff, she’s a buyer. They're painting her 


room Go hac k. Miss Fran is. go bac k 


l'une Woman: But my clothes, I can’t go out naked 


in the hall! 


Witty (pushing her offstage): Get outa here! Go 
back. go back ! 


Biff slowly sits down on his suitcase as the argument 
continues offstage. ) 


THEATRI 


KAAD 


lie Woman: Where's my stockings? You promised 
me stockings, Willy! 


Witty: I have no stockings here! 


THE Woman: You had two boxes of size nine sheers 
for me, and I want them! 


Witty: Here, for God’s sake, will you get outa here! 


THE Woman (enters holding a box of stockings) : 
| just hope there’s nobody in the hall. That’s all I 
hope. (To Biff): Are you football or baseball ? 


Birr: Football 


THe Woman (angry, humiliated That’s me too. 
G’night. (She snatches her clothes from Willy, and 
walks out. 


Witty (after a pause Well, better get going. I 
want to get to the school first thing in the morning. 
Get my suits out of the closet. I'll get my valise. ( Biff 
doesn’t move.) What's the matter? (Biff remains 
motionless, tears falling.) She’s a buyer. Buys for 
J. H. Simmons. She lives down the hall—they’re 
painting. You don’t imagine He breaks off. Afier 
a pause): Now listen, pal, she’s just a buyer. She 
sees merchandise in her room and they have to keep 
it looking just so Pause. Assuming command) : 
All right, get my suits. (Biff doesn’t move.) Now stop 
crving and do as I say. I gave you an order. Biff, 
I gave you an order! Is that what you do when I 
give you an order? How dare you cry! (Putting his 
arm around Biff) : Now look, Biff, when you grow up 
you'll understand about these things. You mustn't 
you mustn’t overemphasize a thing like this. I'll see 
Birnbaum first thing in the morning 


Bire: Never mind. 


WILLY etting down beside Biff Never mind! He’s 


going to give vou those points. [ll see to it 
BirF: He wouldn’t listen to you 


Witty: He certainly will listen to me. You need 
those points for the U. of Virginia 


41rF: I’m not going there. 


Wit.y: Heh? If I can’t get him to change that mark 
you'll make it up in summer school. You’ve got all 
summer to 


Birr (his weeping breaking from him Dad 
WILLY nfected by it Oh, mv boy 
BirFe: Dad 


Witty: She’s nothing to me, Biff. I was lonely. I was 
terribly lonely 


Birr: You—-you gave her Mama’s stockings! (His 
tears break through and he rises to go. 


Witty (grabbing for Biff): I gave you an order! 
Birr: Don’t touch me, you—liar ! 


Witty: Apologize for that! 














































































































Birr: You fake! You phony little fake! You fake! 
Overcome, he turn quickly and weeping fully goes 
nut with his suitcase Willy is left on the floor on hi 


Anees 


Biff, Cond back her 
r I'll beat you! Come back her 


WILLY | gave you an order! 


I'll whip you! 


) 


" P ’ j sl ly Pi 
Stanley comes quickly in from the right and stand 


in front of Willy 
WILLY shouts at Stanli } | gave you an orde1 


STANLEY: Hey, let’s pick it up, pick it up, Mr: 
Loman. (He helps Willy to his feet.) Your boys left 


with the chippies. They said they'll see you hom 
A second vaiter watche mie distance wa 


Witty: But we were supposed to have dinner to 
gether 


Musi heard, Willy's then 


STANLEY: Can you make it 


sure, | can make it Suddenly con- 


I look all right? 


WILLY 


(Trnecd about h lothes Do | 


STANLEY: Sure. you look all right 
ff Willy's lapel 


Hi ft 4 i pect 


Witty: Here-—here’ 


«l dollar 
STANLEY: Oh, your son paid me. It’s all right 


WILLy ( putti t in Stanley's hand No, take it 


You're a good boy 
STANLEY: Qh, no, you don’t have 


Witty: Here——here’s some more. I don’t need it any 
more After a ht pause Tell me is there a 


ced store 1 the Ii ohborhood 


STANLEY Seeds You.) Cal like t lant 


Witty: Yes. Carrots, peas 


STANLEY: Well, there’s hardware stores on Sixth 


Avenue, but it may be too late now 


WILLY (anxiously Oh, I'd better hurry. I’ve got 
to get some seeds Hi: fart ff t ihe } ht Dv 
yot to get some ser ds right away Nothing’s planted 


I don’t have a thing in the ground 


i ti} AUITTIES j } lig] ad Stanle 
y} é é hie gt ] hin ; hon fy 
The othe uter has beer , wu } 

, 
STANLEY (fo the ute? Well, whatta you looking 
tr 


he waiter picks up the chairs and moves off rignt. 
’ ' , , os , , 
Stanley takes the table and follows him. The light 


ane . ‘ 
fades on this area. There is a lon pause, the sound 


i the flute « ominege Ove Ale ght gradu al) rises on 
the kitchen, which 1s empty. Happy appears at the 


if 
i ce. ed by Biff. Happy is carry 


the kitchen, looks around for Linda. Not seeing her. 
he turns to Biff, who is just outside the house door, 
and makes a gesture with his hands, indicating “Not 
here, I guess.’ He looks into the living-room and 
ree ze Inside, Linda, inseen, is seated, Willy's coat 


n her lap. She rises ominously and quietly and moves 
vcard Hapbpby wh hac! ip into the kitche n, 


a a 
Happy: Hey, what’re you doing up? (Linda says 
ne fhing but ” VES vara hin mplacably Where’s 
Pop? (He keeps backing to the right, and now Linda 
n full view in the doorway to the living-room, 


Is he sleeping 


LINDA: Where were you 


Happy (trying to laugh it off We met two girls, 


Mom. very fine tvpes. Here. we brought you some 
flowers 


rool Ma 


Offering them to her Put them in your 


She knocks them to the f] uf Biff’ feet. He has 
now come inside and closed the door behind him. She 
fare if B ff. sale nt 


Happy Now what'd you do that for? Mom, I want 


you to have some flowers 


Linpa (cutting Happy off ently to Biff): Don’t 


you care whether he lives or dies? 


Happy ( going to the stau Come upstairs, Biff 


Biri th a flare | Gis2u 
from me! (7o Linda 


dies ? Nobody's dving around here. pal 


Go awa\ 


Happ) 


What do vou mean, lives o1 


’ ' 
Linpa: Get out of my sight! Get out of here 


LiInDA: You're not going near hin 


BIFt Where is he? (He n into the living-room 


LINDA (shouting after Biff You invite him for din- 
ner. He looks forward to it all day Biff appears in 
nis pare? ts’ hedro mi, lo b 7? und, and exits and 


then vou desert him there. There’s no stranger you’d 


do that to! 


Happy: Why? He had a swell time with us. Listen, 
wh n | 


desert him I hope I don't 


Linda come back into the kitcher 


outlive the day! 
Linpa: Get out of here 


Happy: Now look. Mon 


LINDA Did vou have to go to women tonight? You 


ind your lousy rotten whores ! 


47 ; Led 
> C-ente he kitche? 


Happy: Mom, all we did was follow Biff around try- 
ing to cheer him up! (To B Boy. what a night 


you gave me! 


Linpa: Get out of here, both of vou. and don’t come 
hack! I don’t want vou tormenting him any mort 


(so on now eet your things together! (7% Biff 









ewer) 
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You can sleep in his apartment. She starts to prick 
ip the flowers and stops herself.) Pick up this stuff, 
I’m not your maid any more. Pick it up, you bum, 


' 
you 


Happy turns his back to her in refusal. Biff slowly 
move ver and gets down on his knees, picking up 


the flowers. 


LINDA: You're a pau ol animals! Not one, not an- 
other living soul would have had the cruelty to walk 


out on that man in a restaurant! 


BIF! nol looking at her Is that what he said 


Linpa: He didn’t have to say anything. He was so 


humiliated he nearly limped when he came in 
Happy: But, Mom, he had a great time with us 
Birr (cutting him off violently): Shut up! 
Without another word, Happ) goes upstairs 


LinpA: You! You didn’t even go in to see if he was 
ill right! 


Birk (still on the floor in front of Linda, the flowers 
in his hand; with self-loathing No. Didn’t. Didn't 
do a damned thing. How do you like that, heh? Left 
him babbling in a toilet 


LinpDA: You louse. You 


BIFE Now you hit it on the nose ! Hi. ets uf 


fnrows the fiowers in the casted uske 4 The scum ol 


the earth and you re looking at him 
Linpa: Get out of here 
Bir! | gotta talk to the boss. Mom. Whe re is he 


LINDA: You’re not going near him. Get out of this 


house 


BIFI vith absolute assurance, determination 4 No 


We're gonna have an abrupt conversation, him and 


Irie 
Linpa: You’re not talking to hin 


Hamme ne ais fhe ard from outsid ihe NOUSE ff 
right Biff turns toward the noise 


LINDA scudde nl} pleading : Will vou lease eave 
g | 


him alone 
Birr: What's he doing out there 


Linpa: He’s planting the garden! 


BIFI qu etl) Now? Oh. my God! 


7 P ’ ’ "7 , , ; 

Biff m es outside, Linda foliowl? The oht dies 
adow) ? the ni and comes up on the center f the 
apron as Willy walks into it. He carrying a flash- 


j | J } ] } P 
gt a noe, and a handful of seed packe H, raf 


ves to the left, measuring off the distance with h 
ot. He he lds the flashlight to look at the seed pac K- 
ets, reading off the instructions. He n the blue of 


Witty: Carrots quarter-inch apart. Rows 
one-foot rows He measures it off (One foot H, 


puts down a pac kage and measures » ff Beets. (A 
puts down another package and measures again. 

Lettuce. (He reads the package, puts it down.) One 
foot——( He breaks off as Ben appears at the right and 
moves slowly down to him.) What a_ proposition, 
ts, ts. Terrific, terrific. "Cause she’s suffered, Ben, the 
woman has suffered. You understand me? A man 
can’t go out the way he came in, Ben, a man has got 
to add up to something. You can’t, you can’t—( Ben 
moves toward him as though to interrupt.) You gotta 
consider, now. Don’t answer so quick. Remember, it’s 
a guaranteed twenty-thousand-dollar proposition 
Now look, Ben, | want you to go through the ins and 
outs of this thing with me. I’ve got nobody to talk to. 


Ben, and the woman has suffered, you hear me? 


BEN (standing still, nsidering What's the prop- 


) 
osition 


Witty: It’s twenty thousand dollars on the barrel- 


head. Guaranteed, gilt-edged, you understand ? 


Ben: You don’t want to make a fool of yourself. 
They might not honor the policy 


Witty: How can they dare refuse? Didn’t I work 
like a coolie to meet every premium on the nose? And 
now they don’t pay off ? Impossible ! 


Ben: It’s called a cowardly thing, William 


Witty: Why? Does it take more guts te stand here 


the rest of my life ringing up a zero? 


BEN (yielding Phat’s a point, William. (He moves, 
thinking, turns.) And twenty thousand—that is some- 


thing one can feel with the hand, it is there 


WILLY now assured. with risine power 


Oh, Ben, 
that’s the whole beauty of it! I see it like a diamond, 
shining in the dark, hard and rough, that I can pick 
up and touch in my hand. Not like—like an appoint- 
ment! This would not be another damned-fool ap- 
pointment, Ben, and it changes all the aspects. Be- 
cause he thinks I’m nothing, see, and so he spites me 
But the funeral Straightening uf Ben, that 
funeral will be massive! They'll come from Maine. 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire! All the 
old-timers with the strange license plates—that boy 
will be thunder-struck, Ben, because he never real- 
ized-—-I am known! Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey I am known, Ben, and he'll see it with his 
eves once and for all. He’ll see what I am, Ben! He’s 
in for a shock, that boy ! 


BEN (comi down to the edge of the garden He'll 


S 


call Vou a coward 
WILLY iddenly fearfu No, that would be terrible. 
Ben: Yes. And a damned fool 


Witty: No, no. he mustn’t. I won’t have that! (Hi: 


broke? ind desherate 
BEN: He'll hate vou, William 
The cay music of the Boy heard 


Witty: Oh. Ben. how do we get back to all the great 
times? Used to be so full of light, and comradeship 


the sleigh-riding in winter. and the ruddiness on his 





cheeks. And always some kind of good news coming 
up, always something nice coming up ahead. And 
never even let me carry the valises in the house, and 
simonizing, simonizing that little red car! Why, why 
can’t I give him something and not have him hate 
me? 


Ben: Let me think about it. (He glances at his 
I still have a little time. Remarkable propo- 
sition, but you’ve got to be sure you’re not making 


watch. 
a fool of vourself 


Be n drifts off ipslave and 2v¢ d 1 } Biff 


’ 
comes down from the left 


WILLY 


up at him, then begins picking up the package 


/ j ? J ; 
suddenly LSE d Biff, 47? ind r 
} i 


Where the hell is that seed? 
You can’t see nothing out here! They 


seeds in confusion 
Indignantl) 
boxed in the whole goddam neighborhood ! 


all around here. Don’t you 


BIFF: There are peopl 
realize that? 


WILLY I’m busy Don't bothe: me 


Birr (taking the hoe from Will) I’m saying good 
Ss 


by to you, Pop. (Willy looks at him, silent, unabli 


move I’m not coming back any mort 


Witty: You’re not going to see Oliver tomorrow 


Birr: I’ve got no appointment, Dad 


WILLY: 
no appointment? 


He put his arm around you, and you've got 


Birr: Pop, get this now, will you? Everytime I’ve left 
Today | 


realized something about mvself and I tried to ex- 


it's been a fight that sent me out of her 


plain it to you and I--I think [’m just not smart 
To hell 
with whose fault it is or anything like that. (He takes 
Willy's arm.) Let’s just wrap it up, heh? Come on in, 
we'll tell Mom. (He gently tries to pull Willy to left 


enough to make any sense out of it for you 


WiLLy (frozen. tmmobile. witli alt in his voice 


No, I didn’t want to see her 


BF Come on! Hi, pull ifain., and iM iy tries f 
pull away. 


WILLY highly nervous No, no, | don’t want to 


see het 


Birt tries te lo A into VM illy’s face, as tf to find the 


answer there Why don’t vou want to see het 


WiLLy (more harshly now Don’t bother me, will 


you’ 


Birr: What do you mean, you don’t want to see her 
You don’t want them calling you yellow, do you? 


Chis isn’t your fault; it’s me. ’m a bum. Now com 


inside. (Wally strain gel away Did you hear 
what I said to you? 
Willy pulls away and quickly es by himself int 


aoc es ae 
the house. Biff follows 


LINDA (to Will) Did you plant, dear 


Birr (at the door, to Linda 


out. I’m going and I’m not writing any more. 


All right, we had it 


I think that’s 
‘Cause there’s no use drawing it 


LINDA going to Willy in the kitchen 
the best way, deat 


out, you'll just never get along. 
Willy doe snt Té spond 


Birr: People ask where I am and what I’m doing, 


you don’t know. and you don’t care. That way it'll 


| 


be off your mind and you can start brightening up 


again. All right? That clears it, doesn’t it? (Willy i 
alent, and Biff goes to him.) You gonna wish me 
lu ? scout? H, extena } hand What do you 
Say 

Linpa: Shake his hand, Willy 


WILLY 


no necessity to mention the pen at all, y’know 


turning to her, seething with hurt): There's 


Birr (gently I’ve go no appointment, Dad. 


WILLY erupting fiercely): He put his arm 
around 


Birr: Dad, vou’re never going to see what I am, so 
what's the use of arguing? If I strike oil [ll send you 
i check. Meantime forget I’m alive 


Witty (to Linda Spite, see? 
Birr: Shake hands, Dad 
Witty: Not my hand 

Birr: I was hoping not to go this way 
WILLY 


Well, this is the way you’re going. Good-by 


Biff looks al him a 


; ih ty 
O€S he stairs 


ment, then turns sharply and 


WILLY 


leave this house ! 


stops him with May you rot in hell if you 


BIF} turnip 


from me 


g Exactly what is it that you want 


Witty: I want vou to know, on the train, in the 
mountains, in the valleys, wherever you go. that vou 


cut down your life for spite ! 
Birr: No. no 


Witty: Spite, spite, is the word of your undoing! 
And when you’re down and out, remember what did 
it. When“you’re rotting somewhere beside the rail- 
road tracks, remember, and don’t you dare blame it 


on me 
Birr: I’m not blaming it on you! 


Witty: I won't take the rap tor this, you hear ? 


Happy comes down the stairs and stands on the bot- 


m step, watching 
Birr: That's just what I’m telling vou! 


a chair at the table, with 


WiLLy (sinking down int 
full accusation You’re trying to put a knife in me 


don't think I don’t kn 


w what vou’re doing! 
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BirF: All right, phony! Then let’s lay it on the line. 
He whips the rubber tube out of his pocket and puts 
it on the table.) 

Happy: You crazy- 

Linpa: Biff! (She moves to grab the hose, but Biff 
holds it down with his hand.) 


Birr: Leave it there! Don’t move it! 


WILLY 


not looking at it): What is that? 


Birr: You know goddam well what that is. 


Wit.Ly (caged, wanting to escape) : I never saw that. 


Birr: You saw it. The mice didn’t bring it into the 
cellar! What is this supposed to do, make a hero out 


of you? This supposed to make me sorry for you? 
Witty: Never heard of it. 


Birr: There'll be no pity for you, you hear it? No 
pity | 
Witty (to Linda): You hear the spite! 


Birr: No, you’re going to hear the truth 
are and what I am! 


what you 


Linpa: Stop it! 


Witty: Spite! 
Happy (coming down toward Biff): You cut it now! 
Birr (to Happy): The man don’t know who we are! 


Che man is gonna know! (To Willy) : We never told 
the truth for ten minutes in this house! 


Happy: We always told the truth! 


Birr (turning on him): You big blow, are you the 
assistant buyer? You’re one of the two assistants to 
the assistant, aren’t you? 

Happy: Well, Pm practically 

Birr: You're practically full of it! We all are! And 
I’m through with it! (To Willy): Now hear this, 
Willy, this is me. 


Witty: I know you! 

Birr: You know why I had no address for three 
months? I stole a suit in Kansas City and I was in 
jail l'o Linda, who ts sobbing) : Stop crying, I’m 
through with it. 

Linda turns away from them, her hands covering 
her face. 


Witty: | suppose that’s my fault! 


Birr: I stole myself out of every good job since high 


schoo] 


Witty: And whose fault is that? 


Birr: And I never got anywhere because you blew 
me so full of hot air I could never stand taking orders 


trom anybody! That’s whose fault it is! 
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Wruty: I hear that! 
LiInpA: Don’t, Biff! 


BirF: It’s goddam time you heard that! I had to be 
boss big shot in two weeks, and I’m through with it! 


Witty: Then hang yourself! For spite, hang yourself ! 


Birr: No! Nobody’s hanging himself, Willy! I ran 
down eleven flights with a pen in my hand today. 
And suddenly I stopped, you hear me? And in the 
middle of that office building, do you hear this? I 
stopped in the middle of that building and I saw— 
the sky. I saw the things that I love in this world. 
The work and the food and time to sit and smoke. 
And I looked at the pen and said to myself, what the 
hell am I grabbing this for? Why am I trying to 
become what I don’t want to be? What am I doing 
in an office, making a contemptuous, begging fool of 
myself, when all I want is out there, waiting for me 
the minute I say I know who I am! Why can’t I say 
that, Willy? (He tries to make Willy face him, but 
Willy pulls away and moves to the left.) 


Witty (with hatred, threateningly 
your life is wide open! 


The door of 


Birr: Pop, I’m a dime a dozen, and so are you! 


WILLY (turning on him now in an uncontrolled out- 
burst): 1 am not a dime:a dozen! I am Willy Loman, 
and you are Biff Loman! 


Biff starts for Willy, but is blocked by Happy. In his 
fury, Biff seems on the verge of attacking his father.) 


siFF: | am not a leader of men, Willy, and neither 
are you. You were never anything but a hard-work- 
ing drummer who landed in the ash can like all the 
rest of them! I’m one dollar an hour, Willy! I tried 
seven states and couldn’t raise it. A buck an hour! 
Do you gather my meaning? I’m not bringing home 
any prizes any more, and you’re going to stop waiting 
for me .o bring them home ! 


WILLY (directly to Biff): You vengeful, spiteful mut! 


(Biff breaks from Happy. Willy, in fright, starts up 
the stairs. Biff grabs him. 


BirF (at the peak of his fury Pop, I’m nothing! 
I’m nothing, Pop. Can’t you understand that? 
Ihere’s no spite in it any more. I’m just what I am, 
that’s all. 


Biff’s fury has spent itself, and he breaks down, sob- 


bing, holding on to Willy, who dumbly fumbles for 
Biff’s face. 


WiLLy (astonished): What're you doing? What’re 
you doing? (To Linda) : Why is he crying? 


Birr (crying, broken): Will you let me go, for 
Christ’s sake? Will you take that phony dream and 
burn it before something happens? “(Struggling to 
ontain himself, he pulls away and moves to the 
stairs.) TV’ll go in the morning. Put him—put him to 
bed. (Exhausted, Biff moves up the stairs to his 
room. 
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Wuty (after a long pause, astonished, elevated) : 
Isn’t that-—isn’t that remarkable? Biff—he likes me! 


Linpa: He loves you, Willy! 
Happy (deeply moved): Always did, Pop. 


Witty: Oh, Biff! (Staring wildly): He cried! Cried 
to me. (He is choking with his love, and now cries out 
his promise): That boy—that boy is going to be 
magnificent ! 


(Ben appears in the light just outside the kitchen.) 


Ben: Yes, outstanding, with twenty thousand behind 
him. 


LINDA (sensing the racing of his mind, fearfully, care- 
fully): Now come to bed, Willy. It’s all settled now. 


WILLY (finding it difficult not to rush out of the 
house): Yes, we'll sleep. Come on. Go to sleep, Hap. 


Ben: And it does take a great kind of a man to 
crack the jungle. 


(In accents of dread, Ben’s idyllic music starts up.) 


Happy (his arm around Linda): I’m getting mar- 
ried, Pop, don’t forget it. I’m changing everything. 
I’m gonna run that department before the year is up. 
You'll see, Mom. (He kisses her.) 

Ben: The jungle is dark but full of diamonds, Willy. 


Willy turns, moves, listening to Ben.) 


LinDA: Be good. You’re both good boys, just act that 
way, that’s all. 

Happy: "Night, Pop. (He goes upstairs.) 
Linpa (to Willy): Come, dear. 


BEN (with greater force) : 
a diamond out. 


One must go in to fetch 


Witty (to Linda, as he moves slowly along the edge 
of the kitchen, toward the door): I just want to get 
settled down, Linda. Let me sit alone for a little. 


LINDA 
upstairs. 


(almost 


uttering her want you 


fear): I 


WILLY (taking her in his arms): In a few minutes, 


Linda. I couldn’t sleep right now. Go on, you look 
awtul tired. (He kisses her.) 


Ben: Not like an appointment at all. A diamond is 
rough and hard to the touch. 

Witty: Go on now. I'll be right up. 
Linpa: I think this is the only way, Willy. 
Witty: Sure, it’s the best thing. 

Ben: Best thing! 


Witty: The only way. Everything is gonna be—go 
on, kid, get to bed. You look so tired 


Linpa: Come right up. 


WiL.Ly: Two minutes 


YO) 





(Linda goes into the living-room, then reappears in 
her bedroom. Willy moves just outside the kitchen 
door.) 


Witty: Loves me. (Wonderingly): Always loved 
me. Isn’t that a remarkable thing? Ben, he’ll worship 


me for it! 


Ben (with 
diamonds. 


dark there, but full of 


promise : It’s 


Witty: Can you imagine that magnificence with 
twenty thousand dollars in his pocket? 


Linpa (calling from her room): Willy! Come up! 
Witty (calling into the kitchen): Yes! Yes. Com- 


ing! It’s very smart, you realize that, don’t you, 
sweetheart? Even Ben sees it. I gotta go, baby. "By! 
By! (Going over to Ben, almost dancing) : Imagine? 
When the mail comes he'll be ahead of Bernard 
again ! 


Ben: A perfect proposition all around. 


Witty: Did you see how he cried to me? Oh, if | 
could kiss him, Ben! 


BEN: Time, William, time! 


Witty: Oh, Ben, I always knew one way or anothe 
we were gonna make it, Biff and I! 


BEN (looking at his watch): The boat. We'll be late. 
(He moves slowly off into the darkness. 


WILLY : Now when 
you kick off, boy, I want a seventy-yard boot, and 
get right down the field under the ball, and when 
you hit, hit low and hit hard, because it’s important, 
boy. (He swings around and faces the audience.) 
There’s all kinds of important people in the stands, 
and the first thing you know Suddenly realizing 
: Ben, Ben, where do I... ? (He makes 
Ben, how do I... ? 


elegiacally, turning to the house 


he is alone 
a sudden movement of search. 


LINDA (calling Willy, you coming up? 


WILLY 
to quiet her): Sh! 


uttering a gasp of fear, whirling about as uf 
He turns around as if to find his 
voices, seem to be swarming in 
crying.) Sh! Sh! 


Ss 


way; sounds, faces, 
upon him and he flicks at them, 
Suddenly music, faint and high, stops him. It nses 
in intensity, almost to an unbearable scream. He go 
up and down on his toes, and rushes off around the 
Shhh! 


house. 
Linpa: Willy? 


(There is no answer. Linda waits. Biff gets up off 
his bed. He is still in his clothes. Happy sits up. Biff 


stands listening. 


LINDA (with real fear Willy, answer me! Willy! 


There is the sound of a 
away at full speed. 


ar starting and moving 


Linpa: No! 
BirF (rushing down the stairs): Pop! 


As the car speeds off, the music crashes down in a 
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frenzy of sound, which becomes the soft pulsation of 
a single cello string. Biff slowly returns to his bed- 
room. He and Happy gravely don their jackets. 
Linda slowly walks out of her room. The music has 
developed into a dead march. The leaves of day are 
appearing over everything. Charley and Bernard, 
somberly dressed, appear and knock on the kitchen 
door. Biff and Happy slowly descend the stairs to the 
kitchen as Charley and Bernard enter. All stop a 
moment when Linda, in clothes of mourning, bear- 
ing a little bunch of roses, comes througl the draped 
doorway into the kitchen. She goes to Charley and 
takes his arm. Now all move toward the audience, 
through the wall-line of the kitchen. At the limit of 
the apron, Linda lays down the flowers, kneels, and 
sits back on her heels. All stare down at the grave. 


REQUIEM 
CHARLEY: It’s getting dark, Linda. 
Linda doesn’t react. She stares at the grave. 


Birr: How about it, Mom? Better get some rest, 
heh? They'll be closing the gate soon. 


Linda makes no move. Pause. 


Happy (deeply angered He had no right to do 


that. There was no necessity for it. We would’ve 
helped him. 


CHARLEY (grunting): Hmmm. 
BirF: Come along, Mom. 

Linpa: Why didn’t anybody come? 
Cuarvey: It was a very nice funeral. 


LinpA: But where are 
Maybe they blame him. 


all the people he knew? 


CHARLEY: Naa. It’s a rough world, Linda. They 
wouldn’t blame him. 


Linpa: I can’t understand it. At this time especially. 
First time in thirty-five years we were just about 
tree and clear. He only needed a little salary. He 
was even finished with the dentist. 


CHARLEY: No man only needs a little salary. 


Linpa: I can’t understand it. 


Birr: There were a lot of nice days. When he’d 
come home from a trip; or on Sundays, making the 
stoop ; finishing the cellar ; putting on the new porch ; 
when he built the extra bathroom; and put up the 
garage. You know something, Charley, there’s more 
of him in that front stoop than in all the sales he 


ever made 


Cuartey: Yeah, He was a happy man with a batch 
of cement 


Linpa: He was so wonderful with his hands 


Birr: He had the wrong dreams. All, all, wrong. 
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Happy (almost ready to fight Biff): Don’t say that! 
Birr: He never knew who he was. 


CuHarLey (stopping Happy’s movement and reply. 
To Biff): Nobody dast blame this man. You don’t 
understand: Willy was a salesman. And for a sales- 
man, there is no rock bottom to the life. He don’t 
put a bolt to a nut, he don’t tell you the law or give 
you medicine. He’s the man way out there in the 
blue riding on a smile and a shoeshine. And when 
they start not smiling back—that’s an earthquake. 
And then you get yourself a couple of spots on your 
hat, and you’re finished. Nobody dast blame this 
man. A salesman is got to dream, boy. It comes with 
the territory. 


BirF: Charley, the man didn’t know who he was. 
Happy (infuriated): Don’t say that! 
Birr: Why don’t you come with me, Happy? 


Happy: I’m not licked that easily. I’m staying right 
in this city, and I’m gonna beat this racket! (He 
looks at Biff, his chin set.) The Loman Brothers! 


BIFF: I know who I am, kid. 


Happy: All right, boy. ’'m gonna show you and 
everybody else that Willy Loman did not die in 
vain. He had a good dream. It’s the only dream you 
can have—to come out number-one man. He fought 
it out here, and this is where I’m gonna win it for 
him. 


BirF (with a hopeless glance at Happy, bends toward 


his mothe? Let’s go, Mom. 


Linpa: I'll be with you in a minute. Go on, Charley. 
He hesitates.) I want to, just for a minute. I never 
had a chance to sav good-by. 


Charley moves away, followed by Happy. Biff re- 
mains a slight distance up and left of Linda. She sits 
there, summoning herself. The flute begins, not far 
away, playing behind her speech. 


Linpa: Forgive me, dear. I can’t cry. I don’t know 
what it is, but I can’t cry. I don’t understand it. Why 
did you ever do that? Help me, Willy, I can’t cry. It 
seems to me that you’re just on another trip. I keep 
expecting you. Willy, dear, I can’t cry. Why did you 
do it? I search and search and I search, and I can’t 
understand it, Willy. I made the last, payment on the 
house today. Today, dear. And there'll be nobody 
home. We're free and 
clear. (Sobbing more fully, released:) We're free. 
Biff comes slowly toward her.) We're free .. . We're 
free . 


A sob rises in her throat. 


Biff lifts her to her feet and moves up right with 
her in his arms. Linda sobs quietly. Bernard and 
Charley come together and follow them, followed by 
Happy. Only the music of the flute is left on the 
darkening stage as over the house the hard towers of 
the apartment buildings rise into sharp focus, and) 
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International 


Theatre Month 


(continued from page 46) 


through the many plays borrowed 
from other lands for the 1950 season: 
“The Cocktail Party,” “As You Like 
It,” “Caesar and Cleopatra,” “The 
Consul,” and plays of American au- 
thorship, based on themes from for- 
eign works, “Lost in the Stars,” “I 
Know My Love,” “The Wisteria 
Trees.” 

Off-Broadway there was the pro- 
duction of “St. Joan” at Equity Com- 


| 


munity Theatre, a series of three | 


appropriate plays at Equity Library 
Theatre, ITM productions at Every- 
man’s Theatre, the Loft Players, P lay- 
arte theatre group, the dance pro- 
grams of the Charles Weidman group, 
La Meri, Choreographec’s Workshop 
and Katharine Dunham’s school, and 
special exhibits at the Brander Mat- 
thews Museum and the YM and 
YWHA., 

Meanwhile, across the country thea- 
tres joined in. Final results show that 
471 theatres participated. This in- 
cluded the college campus theatre 
group, the high school dramatic 
group and the children’s theatre. 

Many groups participating found 
that the plays originally scheduled for 
March fitted into the ITM themes. 
Others did not think their March play 
was appropriate to ITM but knew 
they could not change the schedule 
and find another more suitable play. 
This last group of participants there- 
fore made a special effort to include 
mention of ITM in the program notes 
for the March production, often in- 
cluding a copy of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights in the 
notes, 

Other groups had provocative plays 
planned before or just after ITM, 
which directly contribute to the 
themes of ITM. Such productions 
need mentioning. An example is the 
presentation of “The Trojan Women” 
forthe Third Annual Saint Paul College 
Drama Festival at Macalester College, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. This Euripides 
drama of the 5th Century B.c. bears 
out the universality of mankind por- 
trayed through all classical literature, 
presenting a vivid and earnest reality 
of war and the tragedy it wields in 
human life. 

Especially for ITM, the National 
Theatre Conference released J. B. 

(continued on page 94) 
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Louisville—Falis City Theatre Supply Company 


Memphis—National Theatre Supoly Co. 

Milwauk ee—National Theatre Supply Co.; R. Smith Company 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Design Leathercraft ra Fr b 7 
tography. 
A combination of education and recreation in 

the heart of the Canadian Rockies 

For calendar write: 
Director, Department of Extension 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
For further information address: 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 


78 Dartmouth Street 
Forest Hills, L. 1., New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 
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MUSIC CENTER 
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MUSICe BALLET e THEATRE 
AND ART DIVISIONS 
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Summer session fo Boys and Girls 
Senior group, ages 14-18. Juniors 10-14 
Outstanding instruction in each division 
beginning and advanced. Public recitals 
and productions. Recreation program of 
summer vacation activities 
For information add é 


Mrs. C. C. Crocker, Director 
BOX 9 EAST BREWSTER, MASS 
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Talent Scout Coverage Each Performance 


International 
Theatre Month 


(continued from page 92) 


“Home Is Tomorrow,” a 
United Nations theme, 
and ANTA circularized a dozen or so 
unpublished scripts. Ten new full- 
length plays by American playwrights 
were presented during ITM, several 
groups held play contests, and a few 


Priestley’s 
play on the 


wrote special programs for song and 
dance pageants. 

Of the six American premieres dur- 
ing ITM none could be more fitting 
than the production at Elmhurst Col- 
lege in Illinois of “The Cockpit,” by 
English playwright Bridget Boland. 
Despite technical faults from the 
standpoint of play construction, the 
problems of dialects, unusual staging, 
and the absence of previous produc- 
tions as a guide, the play was a true 
international venture and a_ worth- 
cast and 
audience. The cast worked hard and, 


while experience for both 


though rehearsal was suddenly inter- 
rupted one night when a sleet storm 
shut off the electricity, they carried 
on, forced to grope through action 
and lines in candlelight. 


The San Antonio Little Theatre 
gave an interesting comedy, “The 


Athens.” 


American author. 


Gentleman from by Emmet 


Lavery, The play 
tells the 


man who presents a bill on world 


story of a rowdy congress- 


government to attract attention and 
then falls victim to his own designs, 
believing in the ideals of his legisla- 
tion. Program notes for preceding 
announcements 
on plans for the ITM production, and 
like so many of the 
theatres the whole- 
heartedly at the end that the produc- 


productions carried 
participating 
group agreed 
tion of such meaningful dramas for 
the purpose behind ITM justifies the 
theatre group’s existence. 

At Toledo, Ohio, the Repertoire 
Little Theatre, in 17th successive 
season, turned the winning play in its 
annual playwriting contest into an 
ITM success. The play, written by 
Harold Jaediker Taub, was “ 


and Palmerston,” 


Victoria 
an historical drama 
in three acts. 
The Randall 
ford, 
tude for the opportunity offered by 
ITM, planned a full March program 


with lectures on 


Hart- 
expressing grati- 


Playhouse in 
Connecticut, 


various aspects of 
art, the Japanese theatre, Hebrew 
music, Goethe and his influence on 
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the German theatre, American poetic 
drama, and a Mexican folk drama, 
“The Bull Ate Nutmeg.” An effective 
lobby display was set up with 
l NESCO posters flanked by a layout 
of photographs of former Randall 
productions of foreign plays. 

In Hastings, Nebraska, the fifth 
and sixth grade pupils of the ele- 
mentary schools appeared in a pag- 
eant “Voices of the United Nations.” 
In this festival each country of the 
United Nations was represented in 
dances and chorus numbers with 
colorful costumes provided with the 
assistance of mothers of participating 
children. The pageant is the story of 
friendship around the world, complete 
with a “Friendship Pole.” 

In New England at Winchester, 
Massachusetts, the Parish Players 
gave “Tomorrow the World,” a play 
showing the effect of Nazism on 
youth. This theatre group has been 
going for twenty-five consecutive 
years, a real community theatre which 
eagerly joined in with other partici- 
pants of ITM. 

In Mississippi the Meridian Little 
Theatre presented “The Rostoff 
Pearls” by Ross Nevitt. Publicity 
items supplied by the Little Theatre 


THEATRE ART 


throughout the month to radio sta- 
tions WMOX and WMOX-FM were 
carried on newscasts and in ad lib 
promotion on the stations’ cultural 
programs. 

The Portsmouth Players in Virginia 
faced many production problems. 
During rehearsal for their ITM play, 
“Another Part of the Forest,” the 
group moved the production site four 
times. To recreate an authentic replica 
of a 19th-century Southern Victorian 
home, props were begged and bor- 
rowed from gracious citizens. 

There were many exciting ITM pro- 
ductions throughout California. Pasa- 
dena Playhouse gave the American 
premiere of “Home Is Tomorrow.” 
Advance publicity, with an attractive 
design for ITM, was sent to hundreds 
of different groups: a postal card to 
a mailing list of 14,000, special let- 
ters to 200 service organizations, a 
special one to church groups and to 
350 newspapers, and 175 letters to 
the Drama, History, Political Science 
and English Departments of local col- 
leges and Drama Departments of local 
high schools, At Glendale the Thes- 
pian Group at the Glendale High 
School gave a pageant, “The World’s 
Heritage from All Peoples,” with a 


choral group and colorful costumed 
dances representing all nations. Ex- 
hibits were also prepared on the cul- 
tural contributions from all nations 
for display in the halls and library 
of the school. k 

These scattered reports on ITM 
productions are far from complete. 
The impact of ITM extended into 46 
states and beyond to Canada, British 
Columbia, the Canal Zone and Ha- 
wail. The American theatre carried 
a message to its audiences, a message 
which seems to say in the words of 
Priestley: 

“We shall most of us be here today 
and gone tomorrow, unless we can 
make these United Nations agencies 
work, It’s our only chance. . . . There 
is no home for us now, perhaps not 
for anybody. Home is tomorrow. But 
we re beginning to build it today. The 
pattern and the plan on which we 
build—like all that we really and most 
deeply desire, if we are wise—must 
not exist in time but in eternity.” 





Margaret E. Mahoney is a member of 
the State Department's UNESCO Re- 
lations Staff, which provides services 
to the U. S. National Commission for 


UNESCO. 


..- Catalog No. 500 
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estimates and color renderings. Please 
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includes works of Debussy and Dukas. 
Composed in 1924, the Concertino is 
dated and colorless. While the lar- 
ghetto movement is moderately attrac- 
tive the whole effect is repetitious and 
dull. Fritz Reiner conducts the Colum- 
bia Symphony while Oscar Levant 
offers acommendably straightforward, 
pianistic performance. 

Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra take over on the 
reverse side of the record. Their in- 
terpretation of Debussy’s “Afternoon 
of a Faun” and Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” reveal little understand- 
ing, sympathy, or humor. Their de- 
fects are emphasized by comparison 
with RCA Victor’s release (on 45 
rpm) of the Dukas orchestral scherzo 
played by the NBC Symphony or- 
chestra led by that veritable wizard, 
Arturo Toscanini. The Maestro’s ver- 
sion is a delight of macabre good 
humor; it is a Charles Addams car- 
toon framed in music and played 
with relish and wit, while Ormandy’s 
effort achieves a velocity that induces 
aural blackout as the only defense. 
No sorcerer, he. 


@ Allen Funt is credited on the rec- 
ord envelope with being “America’s 
Most Famous Eavesdropper.” He is 
also the nation’s most ingenious heck- 
ler. One of his beleaguered, unsus- 
pecting victims calls him a “creep.” 
His program, “Candid Mike,” is fa- 
miliar to radio and television audi- 
ences. Now, for Columbia, Mr. Funt 
has chosen ten of his tape-recorded 
situations and put them on an LP 
record, You'll hear him introduce 
Volume I of “Candid Microphoney as 
a “collection of secretly recorded con- 
versations of people in real life situ- 
ations—unposed, unrehearsed, and off 
guard.” More explicitly, Mr. Funt 
conceals a microphone to record the 
reactions of those innocents he has 
chosen to torture and frustrate. In 
some scenes he has modestly checked 
his sadism and only eavesdropped. 
Still the recording is lots of fun; in 
spite of his harassing tactics, Mr. 
Funt is circumspect and personable. 
He has treated his people with humor 
and sympathy. An extra dividend is 
this record’s revelation of most peo- 
ple’s infinite patience, humor, and 
kindness. 


@ W.H. Auden’s “The Age of Anxi- 


ety: A Baroque Eclogue” has elicited 






admiration in certain quarters, apf 
Leonard Bernstein, a young, seriou 
artist has been attracted and impelled 
by the poem to state his response jn 
music. He pays tribute to the sourge 
by titling his composition “The A 
of Anxiety” (Symphony No. 2 for I 
Piano and Orchestra), and although | 
Bernstein describes his effort as “the 
record of our difficult and problem. 
atical search for faith,” the work jg 
disappointing. Its theatricality and 
pretentiousness do not serve the high 
purpose that doubtless motivated this 





enterprise. The Auden poem might 
have served Bernstein to better advap. 
tage had the composer employed a 
more intimate form of expression 
than that of the symphony. In this 
Columbia LP record the Philhar. 
moni -Symphony Orchestra of New 
y ork is directed by Mr. Bernstein and 
Lukas Foss is the pianist. 


—R. S.J. 


Correction 


Through an omission Theatre Arts 
failed to credit Robert Fontaine as au- 
thor of “The Happy Time” the book 
on which Samuel Taylor’s play of the 


same name was based. 
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distinction, are included because s0 
many people went to see them; ina 
sense, they belong more to the social 
historian than to the dramatic critic. 
But thin as these selections are, only 
one other play of the season suggests 
itself as a possible candidate for i 
clusion in the yearbook—*Now I Lay 
Me Down to Sleep.” 

Mr. Chapman and his collaborators 
have faithfully compiled the facts 
about the theatre in New York and | 
other cities. One finds only minor gg 
errors — Why is the second acting P. 
company represented in the illustra 2 
tion of a scene from “The Cocktail oe 
Party”? Why has Mr. Chapman 
omitted the celebrated curtain speech 
from “Clutterbuck”? And what does 
his Los Angeles correspondent mean 
when he says he doubts the “practical 
values” of “The Trial’? But these are | 
very slight cavils; “The Burns Mantle 3 
Best Plays” is still a valuable work of 
reference. 

—Henry Pork 
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